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PREFACE. 



The present small volume is designed as an attempt to 
supply what has for long appeared to me to be needed in 
England by the student of Hebrew-^an exposition upon 
an adequate scale, and commensurate with the import- 
ance of the subject, of the nature and use of the Hebrew 
tenses. Upon most of the points connected with Hebrew 
grammar, the student can from more sources than one — 
I need but instance the lucid and admirable work of 
Dr. Kalisch — acquire a minute and accurate acquaintance 
with the language : but in their treatment of the verb, 
and especially of its two leading forms, they all from one 
cause or another seem suddenly to withdraw their assist- 
ance and fail. The merely empirical treatment is inade- 
quate and unsatisfying; and that which essays to be 
something more is obscure, abstract, and hard. Yet it 
is just here that the novel and peculiar difficulties which 
the Semitic languages offer for the embarrassment of 
the learner reach their culminating point : but so dispro- 
portionately small is the space allotted to the subject, 
and so slight is the prominence given either to the diffi- 
culties themselves or to the solutions which they demand, 
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VI PREFACE. 

that the reader is only too apt to hasten on, and apply 
himself to what apparently has more urgent claims upon 
his attention. 

J Such a course as this is likely, however, to prove 

' unsatisfactory and disappointing. The strength of an 
1^ ancient language lies in its verb. No one can read a 
Greek author with profit who has not firmly grasped the 
distinction between the aorist and the imperfect : till he 
has done this, he will nusappreciate his poetry, miscon- 
conceive his history, misunderstand his philosophy. In 
the same way, without a vivid sense of the difference 
between the perfect and the imperfect in Hebrew, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the force and beauty of the 
language, its pointed and rich expressiveness, are seriously 
blurred and lost to sight. Like the trained hand of the 
painter, which by a touch can turn a tear into a smile, 
the verb in all these languages is a flexible and elastic 
instrument which by the smallest movement effects, a total 
change in the scene it is employed to describe : alter but 
a single letter, for 11^ read n3T, for ay6p€vcr€P, dy6p€V€v, 
and the picture is suddenly transformed, becoming instinct 
with animation and life. When the prophet (Joel i. 19 f.) 
wishes to make the first intimation of the presence of life 
upon the scene of blank and motionless desolation, he 
characteristically introduces the new tense which before 
he had scrupulously avoided. To the outward eye the 
change is slight, and might easily be deemed insignifi- 
cant: but this single instance will shew how imperfect 
and inadequate must be the impressions left upon those — 
if any there be— for whom such variations lie unnoticed. 

It is not, however, an easy task for the student to realise 
and appreciate the distinctions presented by a new lan^ 
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guage. Many indeed, it may be feared, though devoting 
long years to the study, never succeed in quite seizing 
and applpng the distinction just alluded to between 
ay6p€vtr€v and arf6p€vtv. The reason is obvious. We are 
spell-bound by language — by our own language in par- 
ticular. Through a thousand subtle agencies which defy < 
analysis, the language we have spoken since the time 
when we were children has moulded our ideas, swayed 
our reasonings, carved out channels for our thoughts : 
it permeates our being, and we are practically as power- 
less to elude its influence as we are to escape from the 
atmosphere in which we live immersed. That which is 
the common property of all languages we can indeed 
never shake off : that which is peculiar to our own, only 
by forcible and protracted efforts. For each language 
has its own lights and shades, draws its own lines of 
demarcation, carves its own channels, the existence of 
which, if not fatal, is at least unfavourable, to the recog- 
nition or employment of any others. On the agreement 
of a verb with its subject in number, a point to which 
in many easily-intelligible cases the ancient Hebrew 
attached no importance whatever, we are ourselves 
peculiarly sensitive and precise: on the distinction of 
tense, which in Hebrew is fundamental, English, except 
in the more obvious cases, is comparatively indifferent. 
Singularly enough, though it is deeply engraven upon 
German, and though it is impossible to open a single 
page of a classical author without observing it, the great 
and profound distinction between being and becomtngy 
between s^m and werden, ct/it and yiyvofuu, between the 
forms descriptive of an achieved result and those which 
characterise the process by which it is attained, has 
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never been ftilly appropriated or naturalised in English. 
Thus * I am convinced ' has unfortunately to do duty for 
TrtiBpfiai as well as for nmiarfiai, for *ich werde iiberzeugt' 
as well as for 4ch dm iiberzeugt;' eireiBov differs indeed 
essentially from tneicra, yet so cumbrous is the mechanism 
which has to be set in motion in order to do it justice, so 
palpable is the strain to which, especially if repetition 
be required, our language is subjected in the process, 
that we feel irresistibly tempted to discard and forget the 
distinction. Nor is it solely from a philological point 
of view that such inabilities are a loss, though this may 
be the only aspect which interests us here. Of course 
we are able to say * I get convinced ' no less than * I am 
convinced,' * I was advising ' no less than * I advised :' but 
we are not accustomed to think of the two expressions 
as contrasted or alternative formulae, and for more reasons 
than one they do not practically come into competition 
with each other. Hence the contrast being unnoticed, 
the distinction involving no important consequences, we 
are apt not to assign to it its due prominence even in 
a language where it is being constantly applied and 
where, upon its being rightly observed, the force and 
propriety of a sentence may entirely depend. 

These remarks bear, if possible, more directly and 
pointedly upon Hebrew than even upon the classical 
languages. Hebrew has but two tenses at its disposal : 
each of these, therefore, has to cover the ground occupied 
in an Aryan language by half-a-dozen or more distinct 
formations, each representing a different relation of time 
or mood. It might at first be thought that with an instru- 
ment of such limited resources insuperable ambiguities 
would arise : but so consummate is the skill with which it 
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is handled that to the reader who strenuously resists the 
temptation, strong though at times it may be, but irre- 
trievably fatal if yielded to, of considering a sentence by 
itself without reference to the connection in which it has 
been embedded by its author — tn verbis etiam tenuis 
cautusque serendis — the ceaseless variation of tense, instead 
of being a cause of confusion, will seem one of the most 
telling and expressive features in the language. Often 
indeed the sense is so delicately balanced that it may 
be truly said to ' stand upon a razor's edge,' and a false 
estimate of a single point may disturb and dislocate the 
whole. Nor will our final estimate coincide always with 
our first. Still, in general, the limitations imposed by the 
context are such that while precluding serious ambiguity 
they allow ample scope for those rapid transitions, the 
capacity for which forms an element of force almost 
peculiar to Hebrew, and one in which it displays a 
decided superiority over the languages of Greece and 
Rome. But unless the two tenses, and particularly the 
imperfect, were as flexible as they actually are, this ele- 
ment of force would evidently be wanting: their own 
inherent elasticity, far surpassing that of any tense in the 
Teutonic or classical languages, but regulated and kept 
ever in check by surrounding conditions, is the source from 
which their unique expressiveness immediately springs. 

There are, however, many obstacles to be overcome 
before the true nature of the tenses can be even 
approximately realised. Each tense, and particularly 
the imperfect, seems to unite in itself the most incom- 
patible meanings, which the reader finds resist all his 
eflforts to reconcile with one another, or to derive 
from a common origin; and the bewildering complica- 
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tions, superadded when either of them is attached to the 
Proteus-like wazv, defy apparently every attempt to reduce 
them to order. And yet it is impossible, so long as 
language is the reflex and embodiment of reason, that 
anomalies such as these can be ultimate and inexplicable : 
some hidden link of connection must exist, some higher 
principle must be sought for, the discovery of which will 
place us at the true centre of vision, and permit the con- 
fused and incoherent figures to fall into their proper 
perspective, and so to become consistent and clear. The 
difficulties arising from the phenomena alluded to I have 
felt forcibly myself, and also the hopelessness of being 
able to surmount them without further assistance than 
is usually accessible to the student. I have also had a 
daily-increasing sense of the supreme need and value, 
if it is our desire to do justice to the idea and intention 
of the writer, of estimating the exact effect of every tense 
which he employs ; and should this volume, whether by 
solving any seeming inconsistencies, or by directing 
attention to what might otherwise have passed unob- 
served, contribute at all towards a fuller and more accu- 
rate appreciation of the language of the Old Testament, 
its purpose will have been amply secured. 

It remains that I should characterise the position which 
I occupy as regards previous writers. First and foremost 
among these must, of course, be named the brilliant and 
distinguished scholar who may be truly called the father 
of rational Hebrew grammar. It is indeed unfair, in 
speaking of the progress of Hebrew learning in modern 
times, to omit the name of Gesenius : Gesenius did much 
for Hebrew grammar, and more for Hebrew lexico- 
graphy ; but to the originality and penetration of Ewald 
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is to be ascribed the foundation of a new era in the study 
of the language. Arbitrary at times and impetuous — 
when is genius not so ? — Ewald is one of those thinkers 
who seem to move in a different plane from ordinary men : 
possessing in a rare degree the power of seizing the right 
clue for unravelling a tangled web, and of recognising 
the true principle which underlies and is presupposed by 
an isolated fact, he appUes to whatever he toucho^ a fresh 
and unconventional mode of treatment, is never at a loss 
for a fruitful and suggestive combination, and can always 
bring to bear upon his subject luminous and appropriate 
conceptions. Upon all modem views, however divergent, 
of the history, literature, and language of the Old Testa- 
ment, Ewald has left an indelible impress, an impress 
which is not the less real because it may be disguised 
or disowned. In truth, directly or indirectly, every Hebrew 
scholar in Christian Europe owes his training to Ewald : 
even those who have advanced the furthest beyond their 
master, whether by criticizing or combating the opinions 
which they have deemed mistaken, or by developing and 
elucidating what he left incomplete or obscure, have been 
enabled to do this solely in virtue of the position in which 
he has placed them. To the student who moves uneasily 
within the confining limits of the ordinary grammars, the 
Lehrbuck is the opening of a new world ; however care- 
fully and conscientiously collected, the materials offered 
by the former are but dry bones; but in Ewald's hands 
they seem suddenly to group themselves into living forms, 
and we begin to catch a glimpse of the inward and ani- 
mating power which before was hidden from our eyes. 
Nevertheless, the Lehrbuch^ unless it met with an excep- 
tionally skilful translator, would probably be disappointing 
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in an English form : as it stands, it appeals to German 
readers, not to English ones; to our ears, its nomen- 
clature would be strange and unfamiliar, its massive and 
involved sentences repellent and obscure. Nor is the 
arrangement of the work as perfect as it might be, and 
points are not unfrequently left without the explanation 
which their difficulty and importance really demands. 

The gigantic Lehrhwh of Friedrich Bbttcher, the acci- 
dence alone of which — its author did not live to complete 
the syntax — comprises no less than 1200 large and 
closely-printed octavo pages, overcrowded as it is, is 
nevertheless a monument of industry, and invaluable as 
an exhaustive collection of fact and forms. It is, in fact, 
a grammatical concordance to the Old Testament, which 
deserves to be more widely known and used in England,, at 
least as a work of reference, than seems to be the case. 

In addition to these two works, I have also consulted 
the Essay on the Imperfect in Dietrich's Ahhandlungen zur 
Hehr. Grammaiik (Leipzig 1846): though I feel unable to 
say now to what extent I have been influenced by it. For 
the explanation and interpretation of the Biblical texts> 
I am naturally under great obligations to the principal 
commentators upon the various books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Among these, those whom I found most helpful 
and suggestive for the particular objects which I had in 
view were Delitzsch and Hitzig, Hupfeld and Dillmann, 
especially the two first, whose grammatical perceptions 
are both delicate and keen. Other commentators, as Keil, 
Knobel, Thenius, were also often useful in a more general 
way, though they scarcely display any special aptitude 
for appreciating the finer distinctions of language, or skill 
and power in the treatment of a philological difficulty. 
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To English books (except Dr. Kalisch's Hebrew Grammar, 
and Professor Wright's Arabic Grammar, which are indis- 
pensable to every student) I am under no obligations 
whatever: I could wish that the case had been other- 
wise, but, at least in questions of scholarship, the majority 
of English writers upon the Old Testament seem to me 
to be incapable of oflfering an opinion of any value which 
has not been derived from some foreign source. Most 
of them have yet to learn that without independent research 
it is impossible to attain a firm and unfaltering grasp of 
the principles and methods of a language : nothing is 
really our own until we have either discovered it for our- 
selves, or followed intelligently and with continual verifi- 
cation the process by which it has been discovered by 
others : it is not enough, in those who wish to speak with 
eflfect, to appeal to the authority, or to appropriate the 
conclusions, even of such scholars as Delitzsch or Ewald. 
Errors may consist in the misappreciation of a grammatical 
principle, or in misstatement upon matters of fact; and 
experience seems to shew that those who would avoid 
them under either form must, as they read the language, 
observe and note for themselves its usages and laws^. 

^ An example of the manner in which the ancient versions are often 
referred to will shew how needful here too it is to pursue the same 
method, and how premature it may be to accept their evidence 
implicitly until by a thorough and minute examination of the whdle 
translation of a book we have formed some estimate of its character 
and value. In Ps. xxii. 17, as is well known, there are two competing 
readings, nM3 and nM3 : LXX have dJpvfov, and there' is no doubt 
that this points indisputably to the former. But, granted that LXX 
read nM3, there is still another question which it is clearly our duty 
to ask, and do our utmost to answer, viz. what is the worth of this 
evidence ? It is easy to shew that, so far as the Psalms are con- 
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To define the exact extent of my indebtedness to each 
and all of the writers named would be impossible : where 

cerned, as between "> and \ the testimony of LXX is of no weight whUever, 
The two letters are closely alike, especially in MSS. : and LXX, or 
the MS. which they employed, continually read the one where our 
Hebrew text reads the other. In ii. 6. xvi. 3.» xvii. 12. xx. 10. xxxii. 
4. xxxv. 16, 19. xxzvi. 2. xxxvii. 20. xxxviii. 12. xlv. u. xlvi. 5. 1. 5, 
21. Iviii. 4. Ixix. 33. Ixxiii. 7, 10 a. Ixxiv. 5. xc. 16. xci. 6. cxiiL 8. 
cxxii. 6. cxliv. 15. cxlv. 5, they exhibit i for » : on the other hand, in 
xvi. 3. xvii. II, 12. xxii. 25, 30. xxvii. 6. xxxv. 19, 20? xli. 9. Ivi. 8. 
lix. 10 (cf. 18 Heb.). bdi. i, 5. Ixiv. 7. Ixv. 8. Ixviii. 7. Ixxiii. 10 h, 
bcxvi. 7. Ixxxv. 9 h. Ixxxviii. 11. xci. 4? cix. 10, 28. cxix. 3. cxxv. 3. 
cxlv. 5, they exhibit > for 1. Now whatever be the exact explanation 
of these variations (which, it should be remembered, form but one 
class out of many), whether they are to be attributed to the unskilful 
haste of the copyists through whose hands the Ejgyptian recension 
of the Old Testament was transmitted, or whether, in moments of 
difficulty, the translators allowed themselves an unprecedented free- 
dom of conjecture, it is plain that most of them are devoid of the 
slightest critical value, and effect no improvement upon the Masoretic 
text. If, then, in this crowd of instances the translation of LXX has 
shewn itself so uncertain a witness, how can its evidence be regarded 
as conclusive in the case of Ps. xxii ? Unless we are prepared to 
reconstruct the whole Hebrew text upon the basis of the Septuagint, 
how does the mere fact of their authority being in its favour commend 
to us the reading inwD, any more than it commends to us ^310T xvii. 
13, n«m xc 16, or "nwM cxHv. 15 a (not i)? Certainly T1«D may 
well be right here, just as ti^ is most likely right in xxxvi. 2 ; but 
the only way in which LXX can lend probability to either one or 
the other is, indirectly, by demonstrating the ease with which in 
MSS. the letters in question become often interchanged. 

I may notice in passing that in the Psalms the Syriac version (the 
Peshito) is not an ' independent authority : ' even though every page 
had not the amplest indications of it (see in Ps. xxii alone, w, 2, 9, 
10, 22, 28, 30, 32?) its dependence upon LXX might have been 
iidrly suspected from the language of Tr^^dles in Smith, Dictionary 
of the Bibl0, iii. p. 1639 a : cf. also Moll, p. 32 6. 
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it is special and direct some acknowledgment or indication 
of it has generally been given. I have seldom, if ever, 
contented myself with merely following in the sfeps of any 
one of them ; indeed, on several occasions, I have felt 
it necessary to assume a decided attitude of dissent. My 
more usual practice has been, while adopting the theory 
or suggestion of another, to expand and work it out in 
my own way, adding such explanations and illustrations 
as seemed suitable. On some questions, such as those 
discussed in §§ 14, 8i f., 103 f., and Chapters III, VIII, 
X (which had always seemed to me to be fraught with 
peculiar difficulty, and to be involved at times in uncer- 
tainty and confusion), I venture to think that the treat- 
ment here given will be found more complete, both in 
matter and arrangement, than that which most grammars 
have to offer. In the citation of proof-passages (for the 
majority of which I am alone responsible) I have taken 
every precaution to ensure accuracy: it is too much to 
expect an entire freedom from error ; and sometimes, of 
course, a difference of opinion may be legitimately held 
to exist as to the precise force attaching to a particular 
tense. If their number should in some cases seem exces- 
sive, it must be recollected that it is often of the first 
importance to know how far an alleged custom extends, 
whether it is really common or only exceptional ; and that, 
in days when strange assertions ^ are sometimes met with 

* As e.g. that the in/, e. ia S- of verbs n"b is * to be found in the 
Pentateuch and to be found nowhere else/ and that there too the 
3rd pi. pret. 'frequently* [i. e. twice] ends in p- (sec the quali- 
fications to these statements in Keil, Einl. § 15. 2) ; or when in a note 
on Gen. ii. 3 nOM^ (which fills twelve columns in Buxtorf) is spoken 
of as ' very exceptional/ while on Deut. xi. 2 another expression, 
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respecting Hebrew idioms, it is desirable to give the reader 
every facility for testing each statement for himself. 

Of the three Appendices, the first will, I hope, convey 
a clear view to English readers of an important feature 
in Hebrew syntax : the second is an attempt to solve, at 
least partially, a question which has for long been to me 
a source of extreme perplexity and embarrassment : in the 
third, I have endeavoured to give, in a popular form, a 
sketch of the relationship subsisting between Hebrew and 
Arabic^, with a few illustrations, derived from the Qor'an, 
of the more characteristic usages of the two tenses. 

I fear I have laid myself open to a charge of incon- 
sistency in respect to the forms in which many of the 



which I believe never occurs at all^ and certainly not in the sense 
alleged, is termed * a common Hebrew phrase.' Such inaccuracies 
are very misleading, especially for those who may not be acquamted 
-with the .original, or who, being acquainted with it, are still not in 
the habit of accustoming themselves to the process of verification. 

* The interesting question whether or not the Semitic and Aryan 
languages are ultimately connected with one another, suggests here 
two or three words on the method by which, if it exists, the 
connection is to be established. Many, it is to be feared, have 
but an imperfect conception of the extreme caution tmd rigour 
with which, if error is to be avoided, an enquiry like this must be 
conducted : the crude comparisons which are often instituted in utter 
disregard of both history and philology — such as that of * cover ' 
with no 3, as though the English word was not derived, through Fr. 
* couvrir,* from the compound Latin *co-operio* — are clearly insuffi- 
cient, and can never lead to any decisive or satisfactory result. The 
least that can be done before comparing an Aryan with a Semitic 
root, is to take the earliest and simplest form of it which is known, 
the * Gnmdform ' if this can be discovered, rather than as it appears 
in a language of yesterday : if, after having pursued this method in a 
large number of instances, the coincidences are too numerous and 
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proper names have been suffered to appear. Owing 
principally to the prominence and frequency of tlie jarring 
and uglyy, and to the rude dislocation of accent and 
quantity which it seems even to encourage, the English 
pronunciation of Hebrew names cannot but be extremely 
discordant to all those whose ears still retain an echo of 
the euphonious softness and balanced rhythm so con- 
spicuous in their originals. Being, however, unwilling to 
offend English eyes (to which novelties such as lyob or 
Yechezqel, too often repeated, might seem repulsive), I 
have acquiesced in general with the current custom, merely 
at occasional intervals permitting myself to remind the 
reader of the true orthography. There was one proper 
name (Hvly, the Tetragrammaton, which I could not bring 
myself to deform by perpetuating the amorphous mediae- 
valism which has become popular in England, but which 
the laws regulating the formation of Hebrew words declare 
to be at once meaningless and impossible. The names 
pny, DpiT are evidently derived from imperfects — ^the 
former with a lengthened ultima — signifying respectively 
he latighs and he supplants, and we desiderate (see Ex. 
iii. 14) for nin^ a punctuation which shall make it denote 
analogously He is {6 &v) : this the punctuation Hjn^ (or 
»7.3?i-) immediately does^, whereas the punctuation y<?^wa^ 

regular to be fairly assignable to chance, we may then be authorised 
in pronouncing the two families related. Those who are desirous of 
seeing how such a process might be carried out may consult with 
advantage the monograph of Friedrich Delitzsch, entitled Studien 
fiber Indogermaniseh-Semitische Wurzelverwandsehaft (Leipzig 1873). 

^ For the full proof of this, see Gesenius, Thesaurus^ s. v.; Smith, 
Dictionary of ike BihU^ s.y.; Delitzsch, die Psalmen^ p. 798, (ed. 2, 
1867) ; or Russell Martineau, in the Essay appended to vol. ii of the 
translation of Ewald's Hist, of Israel, p. 433. Cf. Bottcher, i. 49. 

h 
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is not compatible with any meaning whatever. It seems 
to me, however, unreasonable to write Jahveh (as is done 
by some), with the expectation that English people will 
assign to the / and the V a value quite unauthorised 
by their language : I have therefore uniformly represented 
the Hebrew word by that which is its real equivalent in 
English, viz. Yahweh. 

I had hoped to touch upon two or three other points 
of interest, and in particular to enforce and illustrate from 
the Old Testament (as might readily be done) the im- 
portance of the great and vital principle of translation, 
which upon another field has been conclusively vindicated 
and established by Canon Lightfoot^. But space forbids 
me to do more than point out one or two instances of 
its violation in a note. 

S. R. D. 

New Colleoe, 
February, 1874. 



* See his admirable Essay On a Fresh Revision of the English New 
Testament^ p. 33 * Artificial distinctions created,* p. 60 * Real distinc- 
tions obliterated/ and (in ed. 2) pref. pp. ix-xxii. An artificial dis- 
tinction may conceal not merely striking similarities of thought or 
imitations, but even direct allusions. Who in reading our version 
of Ps. xxxix. 14 would suspect the remarkable identity of expression 
with Job vii. 19. xiv. 6, and ix. 27. x. 20? or in Job vi. 2 detect 
that, unlike xvi. 6, it is not the ' pain* of ii. 13 but the * vexation* of 
v. 2 to which Job pointedly alludes (cf. i Sam. i. 6 and 16), or 
imagine in xxxiii. 7 that Elihu is quoting a phrase from ix. 34. xiii. 
21 ? Compare also v. 2 with Prov. xii. 16. xxvii. 3, x. 17 with Ps. 
Ixxxv. 5, xvii. 7 with Ps. vi. 8. xxxi. 10: both here and elsewhere, 
some uniform rendering for D93 is much to be desired. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 17, 1. 17, /or § 83 read § 83 

19, 1. 4, the reference is /o § 136 7 

20, 11. 4 and 5 from bottom, for nn« read 'Mi» 

22, last line, for 124, 6 c, read 126, 4 note 

69, § 62 end. See, however, i Sam. xiv. 36. 

851 1. 19, for tones r^arf tone 

86 note, 1. 3, for kitabun read kitabun 

93. 1. 17» ^ § 151 '•««^ § 149 
106, 1. 10, for a^n rearf a»n 

118, 1. 9, dSe/« *note ... a.' Although the pause indicated by 
dechi is of course sufficiently marked to affect a following aspirate 
with dagesh (see e.g. v, 5 nnoa), yet the passage cited does not 
present an instance of its action in this way: T^^T^\ being read 
*Adondy, is treated as terminating with a consonant, and accordingly 
always, even when provided with a conjunctive accent, necessitates 
the dagesh, e.g. xix. 8 no»on n]n» (contrast v. 5 ^an nspai). xxi. 
14 (contrast v. 7), etc. On the exception Ps. Ixviii. 18, see Delitzsch 
ad loc, Ewald, § 48 6. 

^% The references to Ewald's Lehrhuch are to the seventh edition 

(Gottingen 1863). 



•on the use 
of the tenses in hebrew. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

1. The Hebrew language, in striking contrast to the I 
classical languages in which the development of the verb 
is so rich and varied, possesses only two of those modi- 
fications which are commonly termed * tenses/ Thesel 
tenses were formeriy known by the familiar names of 
past and future, but inasmuch as the so-called past tense 
is continually used to describe events in the future, and 
the so-called y«/«r^ tense to describe events in the past, 
it is clear that these terms, adapted from languages cast 
in a totally different mould from the Hebrew and other 
Semitic tongues, are in the highest degree inappropriate 
and misleading. It will be better therefore to acquiesce 
in the names now generally employed by modern gram- . 
marians, and deduced from real and not fictitious or acci- 
dental characteristics of the two forms in question, and to 
call them by the ttrms perfect and imperfect^ respectively. 

* These words are of course employed in their et3nnological mean- 
ing, as signifying complete and incomplete : they must not therefore be 
limited to the special senses they have acquired in Greek and Latin 
grammar. 

B 
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2. For if we adopt these designations, we shall be 
continually reminded of the fundamental^ character of 
the two 'tenses,' and be thereby enabled to discern a 
rational ground for such phenomena as ihose alluded to, 
§ T, which, especially to persons who are perhaps more 
familiar with the languages of modem or classical times, 
appear when approached for the first time so inexplicable, 
so contradictory, not to say so absurd. In order fully to 
understand this fundamental character, we shall have to 
revert to a distinction which, though not unknown in 
other languages, does not appear to have obtained from 
Hebrew grammarians the recognition and prominence it 
> deserves. I allude to the distinction between order of 
time and kind of time. In the first place, a particular 
^ verbal form may exhibit a given action as prior or subse- 
quent to some date otherwise fixed by the narrative : this 
*^ is a diflference in the order of time. But, secondly, an 

action may be contemplated, according to the fancy of 
the speaker, or according to the particular point which he 
desires to make prominent, either as incipient^ or as con- 
iinuingt or as completed; the speaker may wish to lay 
stress upon the moment at which it begins, or upon the 
period over which it extends, or upon the fact of its being 



* It will appear hereafter that the term imperfect does not in strictness 
correspond to a primary but to a derived characteristic of the tense 
called by that name. Bdttcher in his Au^, Lehrbuch der Hehr. Sprache, 
it must be admitted with greater precision, gives to the imperfect 
the name oifiens: but inasmuch as what is incipient is also neces- 
sarily imperfect, the latter term may be fairly held to express a funda- 
mental attribute of the tense. No sufficient groimd therefore seems 
to exist for abandoning the now usual nomenclature in favour of the 
new and peculiar term preferred by Bottcher. 
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finished and done : these are diflferences in the kind of 
time. Thus, for example, tireiBe and. nflBti differ in the 
order or date, not in the kind of action specified : each 
alike expresses a continuous action, but the one throws it 
into the past, the other places it in the present. On the 
other hand, irtlaai and neiOeiv, firf 7r€i(rjji and fiTj ireWf differ 
in kind, not in date ; in each the date is equally indetermi- 
nate, but the aorist indicates a momentary act, the present 
one that is continuous. Now in Hebrew the tenses <C o 
mark only differences in the kind of time, not differ- ^^^^ 
ences in the order of time : i. e. they do not in them- ^^^ 
selves determine the dafe at which an action takes place, 
they only indicate its character or kind — the three phases 
just mentioned, those namely of incipiency, continuance, 
and completion, being represented respectively by the 
imperfect, the participle, and the perfect^. 

3. Thus the * tenses' in Hebrew, at least as regards what 
they do not express, are in their inmost nature radically 
distinct from what is commonly known in other languages 
by the same name : indeed they might almost more fitly 
be called moods'^. Certainly the difference between various 

* The distinction here drawn between the two relations, under 
which every action may present itself, is also insisted on, and further 
illustrated, by G. Curtius, in his Elucidations of Greek Grammar (trans- 
lated by Abbott), pp. 203-212. 

* This is the designation employed by Ewald formerly, and by 
Hitzig still ; the perfect being spoken of as theirs/ mood, the imper- 
fect as the second mood. And in so far as each of the two forms in 
question seizes and gives expression to a particular phase of an action, 
* mood,' suggestive as it is of the idea of modification, might seem the 
preferable term to adopt. Since, however, as we shall see, the 
Semitic languages developed for the imperfect special modal forms, 
which still exist in Hebrew, though not in the same perfection they < 

B 2 
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kinds of time is clearly marked in Greek ; but then it 
exists side by side with a full recognition and expression 
of the other difference, which in our eyes is of paramount 
importance (as regards kind of time we are by no means 
sensitive), and which, nevertheless, Hebrew seems totally 
to disregard. And this is just the novelty with which we 
are here so struck, — the position occupied in the language 
by the one distinction it appreciates, with the consequences 
which follow from it; and the fact that Hebrew, unlike 
Greek and most other languages, possesses no forms 
specifically appropriated to indicate date, but meets the 
want which this ,deficiency must have occasioned by a 
subtle and unique application of the two forms expressive 
of kind. Only, inasmuch as obviously an action may be 
regarded under either of the three aspects named above, 
whether it belong to the past, the present, or the future — a 
writer may e. g. look upon a future event as so certain that 
he may prefer to speak of it in the perfect as though aheady 
done — an ambiguity will arise as to which of these periods 
it is to be referred to, an ambiguity which nothing but 
the context, and sometimes not even that, is able to 
remove. The tenses in Is. ix. 5 are precisely identical 
with those in Gen. xxi. 1-3 : it is only the context which 
tells us that in the one case a series of events in the future, 
in the other one in the past is being described. On the 
other hand, T?.^ Ex. xxxiii. 9 refers to the past, xix. 1 1 to 
the future, although the tense does not vary; and ">^D^ 
n©^ relating, 2 Kings iv. 8, to the ftiture, is used in the 



exhibit in Arabic, and as it is convenient to have a separate name for 
the genvu, of which these modal forms are the species^ the more cus- 
tomary titles may be retained. 
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next verse but one to describe what happened in the 

4. This peculiarity, however, is only an extension of 
what meets us (say) in Greek. We are all familiar with 
the ineflfaceable distinction between eXdXiyo-av (as Acts 
xvi. 32) and IkaKow (as xix. 6) : we are apt to forget that 
a similar distinction may appertain to events in the future 
as well as in the past. And, further, has not the ej^act 
date of both the actions quoted to be fixed from the con- 
text ? Within what limits of time did the action cXaXiyo-w 
take place ? and does IkaKovv signify ' they used to talk' 
(over a long period of time), or ' they were talking' (at the 
moment arrived at by the history, or when the writer came 
upon the scene), or 'they began and continued talking' (as 
consequent upon some occurrence previously described) ? 
* The imperfect,' it has been said, * paints a scene:' true, 
but upon what part of the canvass? upon a part defer- 
mined by the whole picture. And what has just been said 
we shall find to be pre-eminently true of the tenses as 
employed in Hebrew. 

5. The tenses, then, in so far as they serve to fix the 
date of an action, have a relative not an absolute signifi- 
cance. It will, however, be evident that, since it is more 
usual, especially in prose, to regard a past event as com- 
pleted, and a future event as uncompleted, the perfect 
will be commonly employed to describe the former, 
ahd the imperfect to describe the latter ; but this distinc- 
tion of usage is not maintained with sufl&cient uniformity 
to justify the retention of the old titles past and future^ 
which will now clearly appear to express relations that 
are of only secondary importance, and only partially true. 
It is, on the other hand, of the utmost consequence to 
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understand and bear constantly in mind the fundamental 
9 I and primary facts stated above: (i) that the Hebrew verb 
notifies the character without fixing the date of an action, 
and (2) that, of its two forms with which we have here 
more particularly to deal, one is calculated to describe an 
action as incipient and so as imperfect; the other to 
describe it as completed and so as perfect. Upon these 
two facts the whole theory of the tenses has to be con- 
[structed; and the latter fact, at any rate, will be most 
readily remembered by the use of terms which at once 
recall to the mind the distinction involved in it. 

e. The use of the Hebrew tenses will be better under- 
stood and more thoroughly appreciated if we keep in 
mind some of the peculiarities by ^vhich Hebrew style, 
especially the poetical and prophetical style, is charac- 
terised. One such peculiarity is the singular ease and 
rapidity with which a writer chatiges his standpoint, at one 
moment speaking of a scene as though still in the remote 
future, at another moment describing it as though present 
to his gaze. Another characteristic is a love for variety 
and vividness in expression: so soon as the pure prose 
style is deserted, the writer, no longer contenting himself 
with a series of (say) perfects, diversifies his language in 
a manner which absolutely mocks any effort to reproduce 
it in a Western tongue ; seizing each separate individual 
detail he invests it with a special character of its own — 
you see it perhaps emerging into the light, perhaps stand- 
ing there with clearly-cut outline before you — and presents 
his readers with a picture of surpassing brilliancy and 
life. If now the reader is careful not to lose sight of what 
has been stated in this and the preceding section, he will 
no longer feel surprised or perplexed by the ceaseless 
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change of tense which forms such a characteristic feature 
of Hebrew poetry: difficulties indeed and ambiguities 
will still remain, but these can only be overcome by an 
attentive study of the context and an accurate estimate of 
the sense which the whole passage appears intended to 
convey. 



CHAPTER II. 
The Perfect alone. 

N. B. The reader is particularly requested ta notice that throughout 
this book, in every pointed word quoted without its proper 
accent, the tone is always on the ultima (milra*) unless specially 
marked otherwise by metheg ^ Attention to the position of the 
tone is of the utmost importance for a right understanding of 
the language ; and the necessity of observing it cannot be too 
emphatically inculcated. By acquiring the habit of doing 
this regularly, the eye will become trained so as to notice it 
instinctively and without effort, and will be at once arrested by 
any deviation a word may present from the customary rule. 

^ 7. The perfect tense, in accordance with its funda- 

Lmental character, as stated § 2, is used 
y. (i) As equivalent to the Greek aorist, to denote an 
action completed and finished at a definite moment in 
the past, fixed by the narrative; as Gen. iii. 16 unto the 
woman "^O^ he said, x. 8 li?\ xxv. 30 tr:p, xxxii. 11 
I passed over. xlix. 30 f. Ps. iv, 8 U1. ix, 6. xviii. 5, 6, 9. 
XXX. 3. xxxi. 8 {didst once\ 9. xxxii. 4. xxxix. 3 f. xliv. 3 f. 

Even though the action indicated by the verb should 
itself extend over a considerable period ; as Ex. i. 7 ^"iB. 

* Where a word milra has from any cause a previous syllable 
marked by metheg, I have, in order to avoid the possibility of mis- 
take, attached one likewise to the ultima. 
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xii. 40. Num. ix. 23. Deut. ii. 14. i Kings xv. 2 three 
years ^?0 he reigned, Ps. xxxv. 13 fj or even though it 
be repeated, as i Sam._xviii. 30/,^^ 

8. (2) Like the Greek perfect, to denote an action < 
completed in the past, but with the accessory idea of its 
consequences continuing up to the time at which the 
words are uttered: it is thus employed to describe an 
action resulting in a state, which may be of longer or 
shorter duration, according to the context. Thus Gen, 
iv. 6 why v?!? h<^ih thy face fallen ? xxxii. 11 / have 
become (LXX yeyova) two camps. Is. i. 4 have forsaken 
Yahweh. Ps. iii. 7. v. 11. x. 11 l^non. xvi. 6. xvii. 5 
^tDIDJ y^havevioX. tottered, 11. xviii. 37. xxii. 2. xxvii. 9. 
xxxi. 15. xxxviii. 10-13. xxxix. 10. xl. 13. cxix. 3, 30. 

Ohs, It is of importance to keep the aoristic and perfect senses of 
this tense distinct, and also to ascertain upon every occasion which 
of the two is meant, whether, in other words, the action or state 
described by the tense is one which has ceased, or one which still 
continues. There is frequently some difficulty upon this point, espe- 
cially in the Psalms : and unless care be taken in translation, the 
sense of a passage may be greatly obscured. For instance, Ps. xxxv. 
15 f, 21, the tenses employed in both the Prayer-Book Version and 
the Authorised Version would se«m to suggest that the state of things 
described was one which had been formerly experienced : thus the 
motive for the petition, v. 17, is gone, and it becomes meaning- 
less. But in fact v. 17 shews clearly that the preceding w. refer to 
what still goes on, and that the right translation of the perfects is 
consequently ^have rejoiced' etc., exactly as v. 7. On the other 

* Whether in cases like these the pf. or impf is employed, depends 
naturally upon the animus loquentis : if the speaker does not desire to 
lay any special stress on the frequency or continuance of an event, 
the simplest and most obvious way of designating it will be by the 
employment of the perfect. 
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hand, Ps. xxxi. 8 f. as it stands in the Authorised Version and Prayer- 
Book Version will only make sense by the side of v. 10 if the per- 
fects are explained according to § 14. This is possible, but it is 
better to suppose that the two cohortatives express a wish or prayer 
rather than an intention, and that n*Ni, nyi* are aoristic, relating to 
a former condition of things now come to an end. The English 
*thou hast considered' in no way suggests the possibility of such a 
termination : to admit of this, we must either emphasize the aux- 
iliary, and say, * thou hast considered,' or render * thou didst con- 
sider,' inserting, if deemed necessary, * once* or • formerly.' Similarly, 
xxxii. 4 {wasy not is ; the context plainly shews that the period of 
depression is past). 

And this doublesidedness of the perfect will probably throw light 
on Lam. iii. 55-58 : the pff. in these verses are aoristic, describing a 
.state of things anterior as well to w. 52-54 as to w. 59-61 (nn^MT 
V. 59 exactly as Ps. x. 14. xxxv. 22 : the change from v. 54 to v. 55 
is no more abrupt or unprepared than the very similar one between 
Job XXX. 31 and xxxi. i). 

9. (3) In cases where in English the- perfect has is 
used idiomatically to describe an action occurring in the 
past at a moment which the speaker is not able or not 
desirous to specify more closely ; as i Sam. xii. 3, whose 
ox '''?'^p^ have I taken ? (or did I (ever) take ?), 4 ^. Ps. 
iii. 8 thou hast smitten (on some previous occasion), iv. 2. 
vii. 4. ix. 6. xxi. 3. xxxvii. 35. xliv. 2. cxvi. 8, 16. Prov. 
xxi. 22. Job ix. 4. XXX. 25. xxxiv* 31. xxxvii. 20 (did 
man ever say ?). Jer. ii. 11. 

Where the consequences of such an action continue 
into the present we may sometimes render by the present 
tense, although, if it does not sound unnatural or stiff, it 
is better to preserve the perfect. Amos v. 14 as ye say. 
Ps. ii. I why do the people rage? {have raged — an action 



^ Cf. Thuk. V. 103 ov KaOnK^Vy never ruined. 
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which the context shews has not ceased at the moment of 
the poet's writing), xxxviii. 3-9 are filled, am benumbed, 
etc. bcxxviii. 7-10, 14, 16-19. Prov. xiv. *jh. 

In these cases, the limits of time within which the 
action must lie are obvious from the context : passages 

like Gen. iv. i ^'?"'J!iJ, 10 n^f?V "^9 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
(a few moments ago) ? or w/ia/ didst thou do ? (just now ; 
but the former is the English idiom), xxxii. 27, 31. xli. 
28. Num. xxii. 34. Ps. ii. 7 r. ix. i6f. xxx. 4. xlviii. 4 
Jn^3 hath made himself known ; and the common phrase 
njn^ "ID^ lis Ex. iv. 22 etc. lead us on to the next usage. 

10. (4) Here the perfect is employed to describe the 
immediate past, being generally best translated by the 
present; as Gen. xiv. 22 ^nbnri / lift up (have this 
moment, as I speak, lifted ^) my hand to heaven, i Sam. 
xvil 10 ^'liB'^in I reproach. 2 Sam. ix. 9. xvi. 4 I fall 
down. xvii. 11 I advise, xix. 30 I say. i Kings i. 35 
and him do I appoint. 

2 Chron. ii. 12 (in a letter ^) I send. 

11, (5) Closely allied to (3) is the use of the perfect 
with such words as ^^J^J Gen. iv. 9. xxi. 26 / have not 
known^'I do not know ; ^^^rl Num. xi. 5 we remember, 
cf. Ps. Ixxxviii. 6 ; ^n&< ^'^^^. Gen. xxvii. 9 as he loveth, cf. 
Ps. xi. 7. In verbs like these, expressive of a state or 
condition, whether physical or mental, which, though it 
may have been attained at some previous time, neverthe- 
less continues to exist up to the moment of speaking, the 



^ Compare in Greek the so-called * aorist of immediate past/ so 
common in the tragedians, e. g. Aesch. Choeph. 423. Soph. El. 668 
itt^&ixriv (I welcome) rh ^r}Oiv. 677 etc. 

* Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 1 8. Acts xxiii. 30. 
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emphasis rests so often upon the latter point, that the 
English present most adequately represents the force of 
the original perfect. 

To the verbs already cited may be added, as belonging 
to the same class, the following, which are selected from 
the list given by Bbttcher, Aus/, Lehrbuch, § 948 : by this 
grammarian they are not inaptly termed verba siativa or 
* statives/ 7?9? ^^ languish; ntD3 io trust Ps. xxvi. 2 etc.; 
nnn to be high Is. Iv. 9 ; 7*!!3 to be great Ps. xcii. 6 ; np*;? 
to be like Ps. cxliv. 4 ; }pT to be old Ruth i. 12 ; HDH to take 
refuge Ps. vii. 2 etc. ; nniD to be clean Prov. xx. 9 ; i'bj to be 
able Ps. xl. 13 ; Ifc?? to refuse Ex. x. 3 ; DNtD to despise Job 
vii. 16 ; fc^^p /^ be full Ps. civ. 24 ; pnv A? be just Job x. 15. 
xxxiv. 5 ; IbjJ /(? ^^ j;«a// Gen. xxxii. 1 1 ; 33^ to be ^ many 
Ps. civ. 24 ; rxov to rejoice i Sam. ii. i ; Njfe' to hate Ps. 
V, 6; add likewise iTH Gen. xlii. 11. Is. xv. 6; ^HD^W 
Ps. xxxix. 10 ; ^nvan xl. 9 etc.^ 

It will be understood, however, that many of these verbs 
are found also as aorists, i. e. with the emphasis not on 
the continuance of the state described, but on its com- 
mencement, or upon the fact of its existence generally at 
some period in the past; e.g. Gen. xxviii. 16 ^njn'' vh 
I knew it not. xxxvii. 3. i Sam. x. 19. xxii. 22. Ps. 
xxxix. 3 (contrast v, 10). xli. 10. In itself the perfect 
enunciates simply the completion of an act : it is by way 
of accommodation to the usage of another language that, 



^ • To become many/ i. e. be multiplied, is na'i . 

^ Cf. fiifiCM, vi^^viea, vivoiOa, olSa, ippufxtUy etc. We commonly 
denote a state by the use of the present : the Greek, in verbs like 
these, • conceives it as the result of the act necessary for attaining it, 
and therefore denotes it by the perfect.* 
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eliciting its special force from the context, we make the 
meaning more definite by exhibiting it explicitly, as occa- 
sion demands, under the form of an aorist, a perfect, or a 
present. 

12. (6) It is used to express general truths known to 
have actually occurred, and so proved from experience: 
here again the idiomatic rendering in English is by means 
of the present^: Ps. vii. 16 n"j3 he hath dug or dtggeth a 
pit and holloweth it out. x. 3, 6, 11. xiv. 1-5 (or may 
we rather infer from the succession of pff. only that the 
writer is alluding to some definite event that had occurred ? 
if they are pff. of experience, it is strange to find no im- 
perfects interspersed: cf. Job xxviii. 3f, 8-1 1). xxxiii. 
13 f. xxxiv. II. xxxvii. 23. xxxix. 12. xli. 4. Ixxxiv. 4 
riNVO, nW2 ^jIj^ 21. Prov. xxii. 12, 13. Job xxxiii. 3. 
Qoh^leth viii. 14 {has taken place, or takes place). 

13. (7) The perfect is employed to indicate actions the <; 
accomplishment of which lies indeed in the future, but is 
regarded as dependent upon such an unalterable deter- 
mination of the will that it may be spoken of as having 
actually taken place : thus a resolution, promise, or decree, 
especially a divine one, is very frequently announced in 



^ Both the pf. and aorist (the gnomic aorist) are similariy used in 
Greek : Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 35 iroWoi h\ Zi^ h6^aaf koI voXitik^v hivayuv 
fiiyaXa Kcutd, -ntvovOaaiv (preceded by three presents) ; cf. the aorist 
Plato Rep. 566 D. £. in the description of the conduct of the 
T&pawot^ and see further II. ix. 320. xiii. 62, 242. xiv. 217. 

In the * gnomic ' aorist (which is sometimes found coupled with 
the present, as II. xvii. 177 ^art kcI d\tcifxo¥ Mpa <l>o0€i, /eat d^cCXcro 
ylicrfv *Trjidicuf) * a fact of the past is exhibited as a rule for all time.' 

' Not may lay, which would be n^VD: the word states a fact, 
exactly as hmsd does. 
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the perfect tense. A striking instance is afforded by 
Ruth iv. 3, where Bo'az, speaking of No*6mi's deter- 
mination to sell her land, says, ''pj?,? nn3D lit. has sold 
(has resolved to sell : the Engl, idiom would be is selling). 
Gen. xxiii. 11/ give thee the field ; 1 3, Abraham replies, 
^ijipj / give thee the value of the field (althoiish the 
money does not actually pass till v. 16), xv. 18 to' thy 
seed I give this land. Judg. iv. 14 )n3. xv. 3 *n^i53 re- 
ferring to his contemplated act of violence. Exod. xii. 17. 
I Kings iii. 13. Is. xliii. 20 Tina. Ezek xxi. 9 (cf. 8) ^^]13»7. 
Lev. xxvi. 44 nevertheless, when they are in the land of 
their enemies, D^riDKO K? / do not reject them, Ps. xx. 7 
Now know I that Yahweh is sure to save his anointed. 
Num. xxxii. 19 HM {miVely and so pf., not part.^). Zech. 
i. 16. V. 3. viii. 3 '•^3^^. I Chron. xii. 19. 2 Chron. 
xii. 5 h. Here, too, we may notice the use of the pf. 
in Jer. iv. 13 Woe to us, for ♦''^l^/^ we are undone I (at 
the terrible prospect of the Chaldee's approach : comp. 



* It may be worth while here, once for all, to rAnind the reader 
that in verbs 1 3? the pf. fern, nwa is miVel^ the part. fem. rfM| ndlrcL\ 
nDten, therefore. Is. li. 10, is the perfect, although preceded by the 
article; cf. Gen. xviii. 21, and see Josh. x. 24, and Kalisch's Hebr. 
Gramm. § 80, 10. This distinction may be easily borne in mind, if 
it be recollected that in each case the position of the tone depends 
simply upon the particular application of a general rule : on the one 
hand, all fem. adjectives in n- are regularly accented on the ultima, 
e. g. n3^J?; on the other hand, all ten&e'forms ending in n-, ^-, V» 
with a vowel (not shwa*) before the last radical, except in certain 
special cases, take the tone upon the penultima, e.g. na^ttSw, 'P''!?, 
^TO"»an, ^"^^31 . We are now further in a position to imderstand how 
upon precisely the same principle ^f ddn,d Ps. xix. 8 must be the part, 
and nOjbw^a Is. liii. 7 the pausal form of the perfect. 
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SKalkOf and such phrases as II. xv. 128 fiaiv6fjL€V€y (fypevas ^Xc, 
8i^<^6opas). Is. vi. 5. Ps. xxxi. 23. Lam. iii. 54. 

14. (8) But the most special and remarkable use of 
the tense, though little more than an extension of the last 
idiom, is as the prophetic perfect : its abrupt appearance in 
this capacity confers upon descriptions of the future a 
most forcible and expressive touch of reality, and imparts 
in the most vivid manner a sense of the certainty with 
which the occurrence of a yet future event is contem- 
plated by the speaker ^. Sometimes the perfect appears 
thus only for a single word ; sometimes, as though nothing 
more than an ordinary series of past historical events were 
being described, it extends over many verses in succession : 
continually the series of perfects is interspersed with the 
simple future forms, as the prophet shifts his point of 
view, at one moment contemplating the events he is 
describing from the real standpoint of the present, at 
another moment looking back upon them as accom- 
plished and done, and so viewing them from an ideal 
position in the future. 

It will be best to classify under distinct heads the 
various modes in which this perfect of certainty, or pro- 
phetic perfect, may appear. 

(a) The description of the future scene may begin with 
the perfect, whether the verbs following (if there be any) 
fall back into the future or not : Num. xxiv. 17a star ^"1*5 



* The Greek aorist is similarly used, at least in the apodosis, to 
'express future events which must certainly happen' (Jelf, § 403, a), 
Plato Rep. 46a C. etc. ; and even coupled with a future, II. iv. 161 
Ik t€ kojL o\^\ TcAci, crvv re /*€7<£\9; dir^Tio-av. ix. 413. See further 
below, Chap. X. 
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ha/A proceeded out of Ja'aqob, and shall etc. Judg. iv. 14 
hath he not gone out before thee ? Is. v. 1 3 Therefore 
np3 hath my people gone into captivity (although the cap- 
tivity is only anticipated)^ 25 mn p ?y etc. viii. 23. ix. 
1-6 the people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light etc. X. 28-31 (of the march of the Assyrian) he hath 
come to 'Ayydth etc. xxi. i Kl, 12 NHK. xxiv. 4-12 
(except 9). xxviii. 2 IT'^n (the prophet sees Samaria 
already laid low on the ground), xxx. 5. xxxiii. 3. xlii. 17. 
xlv. 16 £. xlvi. I f. (the fall of Babel and its idols spoken 
of as achieved: for parallel part. cf. Jer. v. 6). Jer. ii. 26 
IK'*'!?!, v. 6 D3n (where observe that the impf. and part, 
follow: in each of the three parallel expressions the 
prophet seizes upon a fresh aspect of the scene), xiii. 26 

V 

TlDK^n. xxii. 23. xxviii. 2 (in 4, the impf. 1365^). xxxii. 
24 f. xlvi. 14-16, 23 f. li. 8, 4r etc. Ezek. xxiv. 14 etc. 
Amos V. 2. Zeph. iii. 18. Zech. i. 16. ix. 11, 13 di. Ps. 
xxii. 22, 30. xxvi. 12. xxx. 12. xxxvi. 13 (he sees the 
wioked already fallen), xxxvii. 38. xli. 4. Ixxi. 24. 
Ixxxv. II etc. ... 

It thus occurs after oaths or other strong asseverations ; 
as ^ D^? Jer. xv. 1 1 ; . D&< '•3 2 Kings v. 20. 

(/3) It frequently appears after ^3, the reason for an 
assertion or a command being found in some event the 
occurrence of which, though still future, is deemed certain, 
and contemplated accordingly by the writer ; Is. xi. 9 
they will do no destruction in all my holy mountain, for 
the eajth is filled with the knowledge of Yahweh (at the 
time alluded to has been filled), xv. 6 h, 8, 9. xvi. 8, 9 ^D3. 
xxiii. I, 4, 14 howl, for your stronghold has been wasted! 
xxiv. 18 f, 23 *I7D. xxviii. 20. xxix. 20. xxxii. 10 n73, 
14. xxxiv. 2. XXXV. 6. li. 6, Jer. iv.13 b. xxv. 14. xxxi. 6, 
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g6, II, 25. Mic. i. 9, 12, 16. Zeph. i. 11. Zech. xi. 2. 
Ps. vi. 9 f. y?^. xxviii. 6. xxxi. 22 (prob.). Ivi. 14. lix. 17^ 
Gen. XXX. 13 I am in luck, for the daughters ^?^"1^^^ are 
sure to coil me lucky ! 

Without ""a. Is. xxi. 2,14 (reason for 13). xxiii. 11. xxxiii. 
1 4. xxxiv. 1 6. XXXV. 2. Zeph. ii. 2 like ^2&haih the day (time 
of delay before pn Trh) passed by! iii. 14 f. Lam. iv. 22. 

(y) But the pf is also found (without ^3) where, in a 
description of the future, it is desired to give variety to the 
scene, or to confer particular emphasis upon individual 
isolated traits in it; it may in this case appear in the 
midst of a series of imperfects, either acrvi^fVwp, or con- 
nected- with what precedes by the copulative, provided that 
the \ is separated from the verb by one or more intervening 
words (if this be not the case, i. e. if the conjunction 
is immediately followed by the verb, the imperfect tense 
with"? is of course employed: see below, § 83). For 
instance, without waw : — 

Is. v. 28, 30 ^K^^. viii. 8. xiii. 10 b, xvi. 10. xvii. 11^ 
(if *13 be vb.). xxxiii. 5. xxxiv. 1^ a. xix. 6 b, 7 b. xxiv. 14 ^. 

^ In some of the passages from the Psalms we may not perhaps 
feel assured that the perfects are to be understood in this sense, as 
representing the certainty and confidence felt by the writers as regards 
the events they anticipate. It is undoubtedly possible that they may 
simply describe past facts or former CKperiences (like iv. 2. xxxi.€ etc,) 
which the writer desires to refer to : so, for example, xxviii. 6. xxxi. 2 a. 
xxxvi. 13. But the * perfect of certainty' is of such frequent and well- 
established occurrence, and at the same time so much moce forcible 
and appropriate to the context than the more common-place ' perfect 
of experience,' that we need not scruple to interpret accordingly. 
Such sudden turns as those in vi. 9. xxviii. 6. xxx. 12, like the abiiipt 
introduction of a new and .dissimilar Icey in a piece of music, are most 
effective and emphatic. 

C 
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XXV. 8 Ve^ he hath swallowed up death for ever ! (contrast 
7 }hy\). XXX. 19 ^jy. 27 ^ (paints a with the certainty of a 
scene actually present), li.^ 11 3 ^DJ pJ''fe^. xlvii. 9. xlix. 17. 
Jer. XXV. 38. xxxi. 5 d, xlvii. 3. Hos. iv. 10 ^^tn. ix. 7. Joel 
iv. 15. Zech. ix. 15 ^»n. Ps. xxxvii. 20. Job v. i9f. in six 
troubles he will deliver thee, and in seven evil will not touch 
thee, in famine ^"|3 he hath redeemed thee from death I 

With waw : — 

Is. V. 27^ (a particular feature in their approach de- 
scribed as though present to the eye), xi. 8 nin ... 1. xviii. 5 
*^fi^ "^""Pl?. xix. 8 b, XXV. 12. XXX. 32. Jer. xlviil 33 3. Job v. 
23. xxii. 283^. And similarly in descriptions of the present, 
Ps. vii. 13 (we see the bow already drawn), xi. 2 13313. 
Job xli. 20. Compare also Ps. xxxviii. 17. Job v. 11. 
XV. 31. xxi. 7, 34. xxviii. 25, cf. Ps. viii. 6 : in all these 
passages there is a change of construction, the writer 
passing suddenly from an expression of modality to the 
statement of a fact, 

15, Sometimes the perfect is used in order to give 
emphatic expression to a predicate which is immediately 
and necessarily involved in the subject of the verb' : thus 

^ In the parallel passage xxxv. 10 we have ^DDi ia»»» : the change 
is curious and instructive ; it appears to have arisen from the tail of 
the I becoming accidentally shortened, or a copyist in doubt pre- 
ferring the more usual construction, as LXX in xxxv. lo as well as 
li. 1 1 have dvidpa (which they are unlikely to have gone out of their 
way to choose, had they read ^D3^), and no one can hesitate for a 
moment as to which is the most vigorous expression. 

* I have been led to give a large number of examples of this use 
of the perfect, not only on. account of its intrinsic importance, but 
also for a reason which will appear more fully in Chap. VIII. 

' Cf. Rom. xiii. 8 6 yhp dyavSiy rhv trtpoy, r^v v6fMv irttrXT|paMct, 
and Winer, § 40, 4 b. 
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Prbv. viii. 35 Qri, he that finds me kas (in that very act) 
/bund life, xi. 7. xiv. 31. xvi. 26, 30, xvii. 5. xxi. 25, 29. 
xxii. 9. xxvii. 16. Job vi. 17 :' this resembles the use of the 
pf. in hypothetical sentences, on which see Chap, X, 

le, (9) The perfect is used where we should employ <C 
by preference the pluperfect, i. e. in cases where it is 
desired to bring two actions in the past into a special 
relation with each other, and to indicate that the action 
described by the pluperfect was completed before the 
other took place. The function of the pluperfect is thus 
to throw two events into their proper perspective as 
regards each other : but the tense is to some extent a 
superfluous one — it is an elegance for which Hebrew 
possesses no distinct form, and which even in Greek, as 
is well known, both classical and Hellenistic, is constantly 
replaced by the simple aorist. Gen. ii. 2 God blessed 
the works which HK^y ke had made, LXX 4 eTrotrja-e; vi. i. 
xix. 28 and behold the smoke TO]) had ascended (had begun 
to ascend before Abraham looked), xx. 18 for he had 
shut up etc. xxviii. 11 Nl. xxxi. 34 and Rachel had 
taken (before Laban entered into the tent, v, 33). 
xxxiv. 5. xxxvii. 7 np|5, xxxviii. 15. Deut. ix. 16. Judg. 
vi. 28, I Sam. xxviii. 20 for ^3K K7 he had not eaten 
bread, xxx. 12. 2 Sam. xviii. i8. i Kings i. 41 (they had 
finished eating when they heard). 2 Kings ix. 16. Is. 
vi. 6. Zech. xii. 10; after a conjunction like *^^^,? Gen. 
viL 9. xviii. 33. xx, 13 etc. 

Or, somewhat differently, when it may be wished to 
indicate explicitly that a given action was anterior to 
another action named immediately afterwards (not, as in 
the first case, named previously), Ps. xxx. 8 (where by 
rendering nxnoyn by the plupf. we bring it into distinct 

c 2 
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relief as anterior to the following mnon). Job xxxii. 4 
but 'Elihu had waited, for they, Iy6b's friends, were older 
than he. xlii. 5 by hearing of the ear had I heard of thee, 
but now hath mine eye seen thee. 

Ohs. Such cases as these really present a fresh instance of the 
ambiguity noticed above, § 8, and originating in the use of the 
same tense to denote both the more immediate and the remoter past. 
Where the relation to each other, as regards time, of the events thus 
described is evident from the context, no alteration of tense need 
take place, and the plupf. is not required (e. g. Ps. civ. 6 f.) : where, 
however, this is not the case, the plupf., which occupies the same 
position as regards the aorist, which the aorist occupies as regards 
the perfect, should be employed in English. 

17. (10) Similarly, in the description of future events, 
it is often convenient in English to exhibit moref distinctly 
the relation of two actions to one another by substituting 
for the Heb. perfect the future perfect, or * paullo-post- 
futurum;' but this is by no means always obligatory, or 
even desirable. Lev. xiv. 48 Nam xix. 8 they that eat it 
shall bear their own sin, for (if any one eats it) he will 
have profaned what is holy to Yahweh. xx. 3 fnj, 17 
niy, 19 n"iyn, 20. i Sam. xiv. jo. xx. 22 if I say 
thus, go; for ^D,<'p Yahweh will (in that case) have sent 
thee away. Ezek. iii. 21 for (in that case) "^fjw (pf. in 
pausa) he will have leen warned and thou wilt have 
delivered thy soul, i Chron. xiv. 15 (in the parallel 
passage 2 Sam. v. 24 tK is inserted). Gen. xlviii. 6 which 
thou shall have begotten (not mayest beget, which would 
be ^'V'^^^); after conjunctions, such as ""?{<, Lev. xiv. 43 
K?'7 ^^^ after he has taken away the stones, xxv. 48 ; *11?, 
2 Kings vii. 3 J^^nD Ip till we are 4ead. Gen. xxviii. 15 
until / have done tic Ezek. xxxiv. 21. Mic. v. 2 ng nj; 
n*l?^ until the time when she will have borne ; ''3, Is. 
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xvi. 12 it shall come to pass, HK^J '•3 when // has appeared 
(cum apparuerit) etc. i Chron. xvii. ii when thy days 
1K7D have been fulfilled. Dan. xi. 36; Dfe? (=when), 
Is. iv. 4. 

18. (11) The use of the perfect in both the protasis 
and apodosis of certain forms of hypothetical propositions 
will be illustrated below : see Chap. X. A few cases, how- 
ever, may be noticed here in which the pf. is employed to 
denote events appertaining to past time, which might have 
happened but did not happen^ which are therefore only for 
the moment conceived as having occurred, under condi- 
tions not actually realised. In Greek the existence of 
such conditions is (though not universally, Jelf, §§ ^58 f. 
Winer, § 42, 2 ^ ^) noted by hv in the apodosis : we observe 
therefore that the Heb. perfect corresponds not merely to 
the Greek aorist by itself, but to the Greek aorist with ai/, 
that in other words it expresses the contingent as well as 
the actual occurrence of an event — ^the sense of the reader, 
or the tone in which the words are spoken, readily deter- 
mining to which category the event is to be referred. So 
after I0y»3 Ps. Ixxiii. 2. cxix. 87. Prov. v. 14: "it?N3 Zech. 
X. 6^, Job X. 19 I should (then) be as though WN1 N7 
I had never been born. 

19. (12) The perfect is used rather singularly in 
questions : i. after njK *iy or '•HD IJ? Ex. x. 3 until when 
WKD wilt thou have refused? xvi. 28. Num. xiv. 27 till 
when am 1 to have heard ? Ps. Ixxx. 5 ; and with impf. in 
the parallel clause Hab. i. 2. Prov. i. 22, cf. Jer. xxii. 23. 



' And 9ompare the use of the indicative in Latin, e. g. Hor. Carm. 
ii. 17. a 7 Me truncus illapsus cerebro Su&tulerat nisi Faunus ictu 
Dextra levasset. 
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And 2. to express astonishment at what appears to the 
speaker in the highest degree improbable : — 

Gen. xviii. ^2 ^IJ*!"!. Judg. ix. 9, 11, 13 am I io have 
lost my fatness "•H^pni and go ? etc. 2 Kings xx. 9 "Sl^n 
ivertine^? Num. xvii. 28 shall we ever have finished dying ? 
Prov. xxiv. 28 ; and possibly Ps. Ixxiii. 11. Job xxii. 13. 

Gen. xxi. 7 who ^ cotdd have said to Abraham ? i Sam. 
xxvi. 9 n^31 . . . npK^ '•p who is io have put forth his 
hand . . . and be guildess? LXX tU iiroltrti (quite dif- 
ferent from Lam. iii. 37. Job ix. 4 who ever hardened 
himself against him ♦^<f^*l and escaped whole? as is 
clear from both the sense of the passage and the difference 
in the iense of the second verb: see above, § 9, and 
Chap. VlII). Ps. xi. 3. Ix. II. 
> 20. (13) Is there a precative perfect in Hebrew? in 
other words, does the perfect in Hebrew, as in Arabic, 
serve to give emphatic enunciation to a wish? The 
affirmative is maintained by Ewald, § 223 ^, who cites Is. 
xxvi. 15. Ps. X. 16. xxxi. 6. Ivii. 7, cxvi. 16. Job xxi. 16. 
xxii. 18. Lam. iii. 57-61 and the * old form of speech' 
preserved Ps. xviii. 47 ; by Bbttcher, §§ 939^, 947^, who, 
accepting out of Ewald's instances only Ps. cxvi. 16. Job 
xxi. 16. xxii. 18. Lam. iii. 57-61, adds to the list Is. 
xliii. 9. Mic. i. 10 Kt. Ps. iv. 2. vii. 7. xxii. 22. Ixxi. 3. 
cxli. 6 f.'; and by Gesenius, § 1 24, 6 r. In any case, if the 

^ Where, accordingly, there is no need (with Hitzig on Ps. xi. 3) 
to change the punctuation and read "n^rr. 

2 Cf. Ephrem Syrus III. p. 59 if painters cannot paint the wind 

Of^« ^:1d ^aN whose tongue can have described the Son of God? 

for which in str. 18 we have the impf. )0-f. ^ 

' Two other passages quoted Jer. 1. 5. Joel iv. 11 do not in any 
case belong here, the verb in each being attached to "j. 



ao 
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usage exists, it is but an extension of the same manner of 
speech which has been already explained, § 14, viz. the 
perfect of certainty ; the prominent position of the verb — 
in Arabic', to avoid misconstruction, it all but universally 
stands first in the sentence — aided by the tone of voice 
with which it is uttered being sufficient to invest the con- 
viction or hope, which is all that the tense employed in 
itself expresses, with the character of a wish. But the -< 
fact is that the evidence for this signification of the pf. 
is so precarious, the passages adduced in proof of it 
admitting of a ready explanation by other means*, that it 
will be safer to reject it altogether. 

^ For the Arabic usage see Ewald, Gramm, Arab. §§ 198, 710; 
Wright, Arabic Gram, il p. 3. Even the fact that in Hebrew the 
position of the verb is neglected ought to excite suspicion : in Arabic 
it is just the position which gives to the tense that interjectional 
force, upon which, in Ewald's words, its peculiar significance entirely 
depends. 

* E. g. Ps. iv. a. cxvi. 16 are quite naturally explained by § 9 ; 
vii. 7. Ixxi. 3 resemble exactly nn'«T Ps. x. 14, cf. xxxviii. 10 ; Lam. 
iii. 57 ff. has been discussed already ; Is. xxvi. 15 are words spoken 
from the standpoint of the future, and xliii. 9 the tenses are exactly 
similar to those in xli. 5. As regards Ps. xxii. 22 it is to be noticed 
that the words in question stand on the border-ground between the 
petition for help and the thanksgiving for its approach : it might 
almost be said that the poet began with the intention of saying 
s'?Jl?,^ D'Di ^aipDl, but that, as he wrote, the prospect of the 
deliverance burst upon him so brightly as to lead him to speak of it 
as an accomplished fact *3n'3y, which he then makes the key-note of 
the following verses 23-32. Compare further Hupfeld's note on 
Ps. iv. 2. Delitzsch would confine the use to such * interjectional 
exclamations ' as the one contained in the two verses from Job ; but 
even there it is more than doubtful whether it is necessary or legiti- 
mate to have recourse to it. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Imperfect alone, 

\ 21. In marked antithesis to the tense we have just dis- 
cussed, the imperfect in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic 
languages, indicates action as incipient, as preparing to 
^ > take place, as developing. The imperfect does not ex- 
press the continuance of an action : this function belongs 
to the participle — * let there be a firmament i''''^^? perma- 
nently and continuously dividing between the waters : ' the 
y"^"" imperfect emphasizes the process introducing and leading 

to completion, and by thus seizing upon an action at the 
moment of its first appearance, and representing it under 
\ its most striking and impressive aspect (for it is just 
when a fresh object first appears upon a scene that it 
exhibits greater energy, and is, so to speak, more aggres- 
sive, than either while it simply continues or after it has 
been completed), it can present it in the liveliest manner 
possible — it can present it in movement rather than, like 
the pf , in a condition of rest. The action thus exhibited 
as ready or about to take place may belong to the past, the 
present, or the future ; but an event ready and so capable 
of taking place would be likely and liable to occur more 
than once ; we thus find the imperfect employed to denote 
reiterated actions — ' a mist "^/IJ^. used to go up * (upon re- 
peated occasions ; but t^?f^ ^^i^J] * and a river was (unin- 
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termittently) proceeding out of the garden ')^ Strictly 
TOT expresses only a single event as beginning or ready 
to take place ; but an action of which this may be predi- 
cated is in the nature of things likely to happen more 
frequently, and thus the additional connotation of ' recur- 
rency' would be speedily superinduced upon the more 
limited original signification of the imperfect ^ 

22. The same form is further employed to describe 
events belonging to ^q future; for the future is emphati- 
cally rh fUXKovj and this is just the attribute specially 
expressed by the imperfect. The idea of reiteration is 
not prominent in this case, because the occurrence of the. 
event spoken of is by itself sufficient to occupy and satisfy 
the mind, which does not look beyond to reflect whether 
it is likely to happen more than once : on the other hand, 
when a pasf event is described by the impf. the attention 
is at once arrested by the peculiarities of the tense — 
original and derived — which are no/ explained if a single 
action alone be assumed ^ Reiteration in the futiu-e 

* Cf. the English, 'apt/ properly = fitted, suited, adapted, but also 
used in the phrase ' to be apt to do so and so,' in a frequentative signi- 
fication =s'/o be liable^ accustomed, or used to do so and so :' we here 
see how an expression indicating simply readiness or capacity may so 
extend its original connotation as to acquire in addition the power of 
connoting recurrence. 

* Nor will this circumstance occasion any greater room for doubt 
or obscurity than the well-known fact that such a word as ID J, for 
instance, may be used in a double sense, as a collective as well as an 
individual noun. 

' This may be otherwise stated as follows : — Where the future is 
spoken of, the force of the imperfect is exhausted by the idea of 
futurity which it conveys : where the past is spoken of, its force is 
not exhausted, and therefore its presence not accounted for, if it 
connote the mere occurrence of an event. The latter is a function 
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must be inferred from the nature of the idea expressed 
by the verb, not from the grammatical form which it 
assumes; nor is the ambiguity any greater than in the 
case of the perfect, which, as we saw above, might be 
used indiscriminately, either to describe an action com- 
pleted and done with, or to describe one of which the 
results lasted up to the moment at which the sentence 
was uttered. 

23.. An idea, however, like that of incipiency^ begtnmngy 
or going to be is almost indefinitely elastic : on the one 
hand, that which is in the process of coming to pass is 
also that which is destined or must come to pass (tA /icXXop) ; 
on the other hand, it is also that which can or may come 
to pass. If the subject of the verb be also the speaker, 
i. e. if the verb be in the first person, that which is about 
to come to pass will be commonly that which he himself 
desires or wishes to come to pass ; if, however, the verb be 
in the second or third person, it naturally expresses the 
wishes of the speaker as regards some one else, and so 
conveys a more or less emphatic permission which imper- 
ceptibly passes, especially in negative sentences, into a 
command. ^9"]^ Deut. xxxii. 20 / will or am about to 
look, I should like to look; ?3^^^ thou may est eat Gen. 
ii. 16, but, in the injunctions for the passover, Ex. xii. n 
ye are to or shall eat it ; y'^^^ ^ Gen. ii. 1 7 thou mayest, 
shall, or must, not eat it : n^.n^. it is about to be, or, if 

performed by the pf. : the imperfect (unless its appearance depends 
upon nothing but chance) must have been chosen in order to suggest 
in addition some feature accompanying the occurrence, in other words 
to connote and specify the mode or manner of occurrence. And 
this feature may be either that o£ incipiency, of reiteration, or, as we 
shall immediately see, of modality. 
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spoken by a person with po\i'er to bring it about, t/ shall 
he, n-JfT; \kh it is not to be, 

24. But again, since the imperfect expresses an action 
not as done but only as doing, as possessing consequently 
an element of uncertainty and indeterminateness, not 
already fixed and defined but capable of assuming any 
form, or taking any direction which may be impressed 
upon it from without, it is used after conjunctions 
such as I5?D7, "^^^K^, 1?, precisely as in Latin the 
corresponding terms are followed not by the indica- 
tive, the mood of certainty, but by the subjunctive, the 
mood of contingency. And, in accordance with the_ 
principle stated above that the Hebrew 'tenses' do not i 
in themselves specify the period of time within which a 
given action must have happened, any of the nuances just 
assigned to the imperfect will retain their force in the past 
as well as in the present, the same tense is competent to 
connote both is to and was to, may and might, can and 
could, will and would, shall and should, in all the varied 
positions and shades of meaning which these auxiliaries . 
may assume. -^ 

25. The imperfect, then, characterizes in general action | 
as incipient or potential; but this potentiality may be ex- 
pressed either (i) as a substantive and independent fact, 
i.e. the tense may appear as indicative; or (2) as regulated 
by the will of a personal agent, i. e. the tense may appear as 
voluntative (optative) ; or (3) as determined by some ante- 
cedent event, i. e. the tense may appear as subjunctive \ _ | 



* It will be observed that this tripartite division is not main- 
tained in what follows. The fact is that Hebrevr, unlike Arabic, 
possesses no distinctive terminations to mark the subjunctive mood : 
although therefore the imperfect fulfils the functions which elsewhere 
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26. We may now proceed to arrange the various 
senses in which the imperfect is employed. 

In the description of past occurrences it is used in 
two different ways, as explained above: i.to represent an 
event at the moment of its genesis, and so, by seizing 
upon it while in movement rather than while at rest, to 
picture it with peculiar vividness to the mental eye; in 
this case it may sometimes be rendered in English by the 
^historical present* the effect of which is similarly to 
present in strong relief and with especial liveliness the 
features of a scene described by its aid ; and 2. as a fre- 
quentative, to suggest the reiteration of the event spoken 
of. In which of these senses it is on each occasion to be 
understood is left to the intelligence of the reader to 
determine; and this will not generally lead him astray. 
In cases where any doubt remains, it may be inferred 
either that the decision is immaterial, or else that the 
requisite data for forming one no longer exist as they 
must have done when the passage was written — a con- 
sideration which wiU of course account for much of the 
obscurity that rests upon the interpretation of ancient 
documents in all languages. 

27. (i) This usage is naturally most frequent in a 
poetical or elevated style : but in prose equally the 
imperfect, if describing a single action and so not capable 
of explanation as a frequentative, operates by bringing 
into prominence the process introducing it and prelimi- 
nary to its complete execution (as in Greek KorMero^ 



belong to a subjunctive, distinguishable as such, it is sufficient to 
notice the fact generally, without pausing to enquire upon each 
occasion whether the tense is indicative or subjunctive. 
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began to sink) ; it will then be best rendered by proceeded, 
began, went on to . . . 

(a) First of all, in the language of poetry or prophecy ; 
Ex. XV. 5 the depths ^^I.P?) covered them I (but here, as in 
almost all the other passages, it is impossible in English 
to reproduce the force and fire of the original), 6, 7, 15. 
Num. xxiii. 7 and he took up his parable and said, From 
Aram Balaq Vf!?. bringeth me! Deut. xxxii. 10 ^"^f^y?^ he 
found him (or findeth him) in a desert land ! (but in 10 ^, 
12, 14, 16, 17 the impf. is more probably frequentative), 
18 '•^jn thou begcmnest to forget the rock that had borne 
thee (the act realised with peculiar emphasis). Judg. ii. i 
/ brought you up out of Egypt etc. (placing in bright 
relief before the people's minds the event they had 
apparently lost sight of), v. 26, 29 (vivid pictures of Ja*el 
stretching out her hand, and the princesses in the act of 
answering). Is. xliii. 17. xlv. 4 ^33K, 5. H. 2 Sarah D^f^inn 
who bare you. Ixiii. 14 'n. Jon. ii. 6. Hab. iii. 3, 7. Job 
iii. 3 perish the day ^3 *17^^K I was being bom in I 11 
why did I not go on to die (at once die) from the womb ? 
iv. 12, 15. X. 10 f. XV. 7. xxxviii. 9. Ps. vii. 16 and 
falleth into the pit 5/VB^. he is or was making^, xviii, 
7, 21. XXX. 9? xxxii. 5. Ixxx. 9 a. cv. 44 (cf. Deut. 
ii. 12). cxvi. 3 f., 6. Lam. iii. 8 when I would fain cry. 

(/3) In prose this use of the impf. is much rarer, except 
after TK or D"]?, which introduce or point to an ensuing 

T • ' • 

event, and are accordingly constantly followed by this 



* Not, as Auth. Version, made; the impf. shews that the writer 
thought of the process as not completed— while engaged upon carrying 
out his design, the destruction overtakes him. Cf. iavXa II. xvii. 60, 
where in the tense we almost see the sequel foreshadowed. 
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tense. Thus, for example, after T« Ex. xv. i ^^"^^ TN then 
sang Moses (proceeded, began to sing). Deut. iv. 41. 
Josh. viii. 30. X. 12. xxii. i. Ps. Ixix. 5. cxxvi. 2 etc.; 
after D'JI?. or C3"^03 all but universally, Gen. ii. 5. xix. 4. 
xxiv. 45. I Sam. iii. 3, 7 b etc.^ The impf. is likewise 
found (in past time as well as future) after *lp or ^'^^. *iy ; 
but here thfe sense of indefiniteness inherent in this con- 
junction being at times more perceptibly felt was probably 
to some extent the cause why the impf. should then have 
been selected by the writers in preference to the pf. 
Thus Josh. X. 13 ^^\ *iy. Jon. iv. 5. Ps. Ixxiii. 17. Qoh. 
ii. 3. 2 Chroh. xxix. 34. 

(7) Compare further the imperfect after H}?? Deut. xxxii. 
35, or nja Job vi. 17. 2 Chron. xxiv. 11 (where, however, 
as the sequel shews, the impf. is really frequentative) ; 
also Gen. ii. 10 *T?B^. D^D from there it began to divide, 
xxxvii. 7 and behold they began to move round (Joseph 
represents the sheaves as being in motion; conceive ^215 
in place of 'n, and how lifeless the image becomes !). 
xlviii. 17^ Ex. viii. 20. 2 Sam. xv. 37 Ki3^ (almost started 
for; the actual entry is recorded later, xvi. 15 ^N3). xxiii. 
JO. I Kings vii. 8. xx. 33. xxi. 6. 2 Kings viii. 29 



^ T« is, however, also frequently found with the pf., Gen. iv. 26. 
Ex. iv. 26. XV. 15. I Kings xxii. 50 etc. : but ditd only very rarely, 
Gen. xxiv. 15 (contrast v. 45 above). rSam. iii. 7 a (cf. 6) ; and miDa 
Ps. xc. 2. Prov. viii. 25. 

' It is difficult to see what is intended here by the impf. n*tt5^ : it 
certainly cannot mean the same as n^ had placed; it seems that 
either the writer has abandoned the strict chronological order 
(cf. Judg. ii. 6), and having described what was his main point, 
viz. the blessing of Joseph, now proceeds to mention an incident 
which actually took place before it (he saw that he was on thepoini 0/ 
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(=ix. 15 : but 2 Chron. xxii. 6 the pf.). Jer. Ki. 7. Ezra 
ix. 4. 2 Chron. xxv. 14. 

28. But the impf. is also used in the same way of 
a single action in the present time, in order to express it 
with force, Gen. xxxvii. 15. Num. xxiv. 17 ^3j5j"]K / see 
him, but not now! i Sam. xxi. 15 ^^^"jn. Jer. vi. 4 the 
day hath turned (pf.), and the shadows of evening ^^33^ 
are beginning to lengthen. Hos. i. 2h (or freq. plays the 
whore). Hab. iii. 9, 12. Job iv. 5. vi. 16, 17. xxxiii. 12 a. 
Ps. ii. 2, 4. lix. 9. xvii. 12 he is like a lion ^^D^^ eager for 
prey (at the moment wheR he is eager). 

It is further often found in the phrase ^'^^) ^^n fND 
(or '^J?'^^) whence art thou coming? although not to the 
exclusion of the pf. (Q!!J^?) 0^3 » which is, however, con- 
siderably more rare : in the former case the action is 
regarded as on the road to completion; in the latter, as 
actually completed. For example. Josh. ix. 8. Judg. 
xvii. 9. xix. 17. 2 Sam. i. 3 etc. ; and, on the other hand, 
Gen. xvi. 8. xlii. 7. 

29. More frequent is the use of the impf. as equivalent 
to the future — a use which is clearly only an extension 
of that noted in § 28 : there the action is conceived to 
be taking place (but not completed) as the words are 
uttered ; here it has not yet begun to take place at all, but 
its beginning to do so is contemplated in the future — 
nearer or more remote, as the context and sense demand. 



placing . . .), or that Joseph was only now, after his own blessing, 
rising from his prostrate position, t;. 12, and able to see how his 
&ther*s hands were placed. From his point of view, therefore, a 
new event dawnmg upon his consciousness is described, and hence 
the impf. tense. This latter view is Bottcher's, ii. i63». 
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Numerous instances may readily be found, e.g. Gen. 
xlix. I. Ex. vi. I; ix. 5 etc.^ 

If the future is close at hand, the verb may be rendered 
almost indifferently by a pres. or fut. : i Kings i. 42 
"^^51' annunciaturus es, announcest or wilt announce^ art 
on the point of announcing. Ps. ii. 2. lix. 9 (quoted 
in § 28). 

30. (2) So much for the impf. as denoting a single 
act. By what steps it in addition assumes a frequen- 
tative signification has been explained above: it only 
remains to give instances of its use. 

(a) In past time: Gen. vi 4 ^fc^^J. xxx. 38. xxxi. 39 
I ^3l3nK used to hear the loss of it. 1. 3. Ex. i. 12. xix. 19 
(kept speaking, kept answering), xl. 36, 38 {used to be). 
Num. ix. 16-23 a (describing what the Israelites used 
constantfy to do in the desert: v, 23 3 the whole is 
summed up, and stated generally as a single fact, in the 
pf. nOK^). Josh, xxiii. 10 (would often pursue). Judg. ii. i8 
(used to or would repent), vi. 4 (Jiept coming up) etc 
I Sam. ii. 22. xviii. g. xxi. 12 W_ HP KPn is not this he 
of whom they kept singing ? (on the well-known occasion 



* In ^t first pers. I shall. Gen. xv. 8. Judg. xiii. 33. jcv. 18. Is. 
xxxviii. II. Jer. iv. 21a. Job xvii. 10: but most usually I will, 
I Kings ii. 30. Ruth i. 17; Gen. vi. 7. viii. 21. xii. 3. etc. Ps. xii. 6. 
xxii. 26 etc. / shall is the pure and simple future — German ich soil, 
I am to or must; the speaker's own inclinations are dormant, and he 
regards himself as the passive creature of circumstances : / will, on 
the contrary, is exclusively the exponent of a purpose or volition, and 
the personal interest of the speaker makes itself strongly felt. We 
may, if we please, substitute I shall for the more expressive / will, 
without materially altering the sense : the opposite change can, of 
course, be never made with impunity- 
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xviii. 6, 7). I Kings iii. 4. vi. 8. vii. 26 T^l {used io or 
would contain), 38. x. 5, 16 f. Is. i. 21. vi. 2. vii. 23 
(where the freq. and the fut. senses of the impf. meet 
in a single verse) etc. Ps. xlii. 5. Iv. 15. xcv. 10. xcix. 6 f. 
(with 7 comp. Num. ix. 23). cvi. 43, cf. Neh. ix. 27. Job 
iv. 3 f. xxix. 3, 9, 12 f., 16 f. xxxii. n f. etc. i Chron. xi. 8. 

31, The passages quoted will sufl&ce amply to shew 
that when occurring in the historical books the impf. 
always expresses a deal more than the mere pf. : how far 
more picturesque, for example, is the scene Judg. vi. 4 
rendered by the choice of vy*!. than it would have been 
had the writer simply used the pf. vy I No more, then, 
need be said on the necessity of discriminating the impf. 
from the pf.; but a few words must be added to guard 
against the error of confusing it with the participle. 

The only species of continued action to which the 
impf. can give expression is the introductory process 
which may culminate in the finished act, §§ 277, 28 ; and 
even here its use is limited : mere continuance in the 
sense of duration without progress is never connoted by 
the impf. ; wherever this seems to be the case, closer 
examination will shew that the apparently continuous 
action is not really indivisible, but consists of a number 
of separate acts which, following one another in rapid 
succession, present the appearance of perfect continuity, 
and may be actually treated as such by language. But 
the fact that the same series of events may be treated 
imder two aspects must not lead us to confuse the form 
which gives expression to the one with the form that 
gives expression to the other. " The participle is the form 
which indicates continued action. ' Forty years long wa$ 
I grieved with this generation :' the English is ambiguous; 

D 



V 
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it may correspond either to an original participle or to an 
original impf. As a fact it corresponds to the latter: 
* forty years long tD^pK was I grieved,' i. e. upon repeated 
occasions, not of necessity continuously. Similarly, ne^jo 
"^5T. is 'Moses kepi speaking:' 'Moses was speaking* 
would be expressed by the part. "^51P ^^^ (see i Kings 
i. 25, 42 etc.). Thus while the impf. multiplies an action, 
IJthe participle prolongs it. Sometimes the two forms are 
found in juxtaposition, as Ps. xcix. 6 ; but however closely 
they may seem to resemble each other in meaning, and 
even where they would admit of an interchange without 
material alteration or detriment to the sense, it must not 
be forgotten that they are still quite different, and that 
each seizes upon and brings into view a distinct phase of 
action. 

The difference between the impf. and the part, is most 
clearly displayed in passages like Gen. xxix. 2. i Sam. 
ii. i3f. I Kings x. 22. Is. vi. 2 {were standing at the 
period of the vision — used to cover, fly: even the sense 
alone wiU scarcely allow D'»*llDV and cpiy^ to be simul- 
taneous). At other times, on the contrary, the separate 
units of which the series actually consists are lost from 
sight and replaced by a continuous linear e.g. (Jen. 
xxxix. 6 ^3l{« (contrast 2 Sam. xii. 3 ^DKTl), 23 (contr. 
Ps. i. 3. I Sam. xiv. 47). i Kings xvii. 6 D^UD (but 
also rtflK^). 2 Klings iv. 5. Ps. xxxvii. 12, 21, 26. 

•■ ■■ •• ■■ — ■■ •■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ .... 

^ Accordingly the participle, filling up the intervals which the 
impf. leaves open, is adapted to magnify or exaggerate any drcum- 
st^tnce : cf. I Kings x. 34 f. £x. xviii. 14 (where observe how in this 
way Jethro represents Moses as being more iiilly and continuously 
occupied than the latter in his reply is willing to admit). £sth. iii. 2 
and the reversal of the pictnie in viii 176. ix. 3. 
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32. O) In present time. It may be well here, in order 
to avoid confusion, to remind ourselves of an ambiguity 
existing in the English present tense. The present tense 
in English, besides declaring single and isolated facts, is 
constantly used to express general truths, to state facts 
which need not necessarily take place at the moment at 
which the assertion is being made, but which either may 
occur at any time or do actually occur periodically : in 
other words, the present tense appears as 2i frequentative : 
it multiplies an action, and distributes it over an indefinite 
number of potential or actual realisations. And, in fact, 
this use of the present in English to denote acts which 
may be or are repeated, is more common than any other. 
But it is just this frequentative or distributive force which 
the Hebrew impf. possesses, asserting, as it does, facts 
which either may be realised at any time, or are realised 
repeatedly. Our present, therefore, and the Hebrew 
impf. agree in a remarkable manner in being able to 
specify actions which though not in themselves apper- 
taining to any particular period of time whatever, may 
nevertheless make their appearance at any or every 
moment This distinction between the two senses of 
our present tense it is important here to keep in mind: 
because the Hebrew impf., while but rarely found in one 
sense, is extremely common in the other. When, there- 
fore, it is said that this tense corresponds to the English 
* present,' it is necessary to have a clear and precise view 
of what this statement really means. 

88. The imperfect, then, is found — 

{a) Asserting facts of definite occunrence : Ex. xiii. 15 
n^DK / redeem (am in the habit of redeeming), xviii. 15 
the people K^J crnieth to me (keep coming). CJen. xxii. 14 

D 2 
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therefore "^^t^."! iV ts said. 1 Sam. ix. 6. 2 Sam. v. 8. Judg. 
xiv, 10 for so young men are accustomed to do, 2 Sam. xiv, 
15 for they /ear me. Is. i. 13. iii. 16 3. xiv. 8 doth not 
come up (never cometh up, where notice how never dis- 
tributes the verb), xliv. 17. Jer. ix. 3. xx. 8. Hos. iv. 12 f. 
Ps. xi. 2. xxiii. 2 f. xxxv. 11 f. xxxvi. 5. Ixxi. 17 till now 
do I keep declaring thy wonders, xciv. 4-6. cxix. 23. Job 
xix. 22 etc. 

{b) Asserting facts, which are not conceived as definitely 
occurring within stated or implied limits of time, but as 
liable to occur at any period that may be chosen : e. g. in 
the enunciation of general maxims or truths, Ps. i. 2 •'^1^.% 
3 which giveth (is always ready to give, in the habit of 
giving) its fruit in due season, and its \t2S doth not. fade, 
and all that he doeth he maketh to prosper ^ 4 driveth away^ 
5 do not stand or endure (are not in the. habit of gaining 
their cause), 6 perisheth (* will' perish, i.e. either as a pure 
future, however sure it may seem to appear for a time, it 
will in the end perish; or as a frequentative, is apt to 
perish, — wherever you see a 'i 'l you always see that it 
perishes). Ex. xxxiii. n as a man "<31^. speaketh with his 
neighbour, i Sam. ix. 6. xvi. 7 HKT. Is. Iv. 10 ^X. Jer. 
xiii. II. Hos. iv. 11. Ps. xviii. 26-28. xxxviii. 14. xxxix. 
7. xli. 8. Ixxxix. 44. xci. 5 f. ci. 5. civ. 13, 23, 26. cxix. 
2. Prov. X. 3, 10. xiv. 3. XV. 12 will not go ('will' being 
frequentative), xxvi. 14 the door turns upon its hinge, and 
a sluggard upon his bed. Job xiv. 10. 

34. This form of the verb, expressing as it does a 
general truth, is sometimes found attached to a substan- 
tive, the relative being omitted, to denote a general attri- 
bute belonging to it : under these circumstances it almost 
degenerates into an adjective. Thus Gen. xlix, 27 
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Benjamin is ^*19^ 3^? a ravening wolf (lit. a wolf (that) 
ravens). Is. 11 12 n^OJ 15^:k mortal man. Iv. 13 an inde-- 
siruciihle sign. Ixii. i ny3^ n^ai'D. Ps. Ixxviii. 6. Hos. 
iv. 14 a people T?! ^ without understanding. Or it 
is attached to another verb, so as to qualify it almost 
in the manner of an adverb, Is. xxx. 14 bruising bbn^ N? 
unsparingly^, Ixiv. 2. Ps. xvii. 3 without finding {c^^lifym^ 
'V: the verse may, however, be taken otherwise). Job 
viii. 12. 

But this usage will be found further illustrated in 
Appendix I. 

36. It appears from what has been said that both the 
pf and the impf. alike, though upon different grounds, 
may be employed to designate those permanent relations 
which constitute on the one hand personal habits or attri- 
butes, on the other general truths. A permanent relation 
of this sort may, firstly, be viewed as a completed whole, 
and, as such, be denoted by the pf. ; but inasmuch as 
a state or condition most commonly declares itself by a 
succession of acts — more or less numerous, as the case 
may be — ^its existence may, at the same time, with equal 
propriety, be indicated by the impf. as well. It is accord- 
ingly at once intelligible upon what principle we fre- 
quently find the two tenses alternating — for example in 
the two members of a verse — when used in this way ; the 
interchange being naturally encouraged by the pleasing 
variety produced by its adoption. Sometimes the change 
of tense may be retained in English : at other times it 
will be simpler and less pedantic — a minor grammatical 



* If with Baer we read here n^n}, bnn' «^ will then qualify 
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distinction, unless absolutely indispensable for the sense, 
must be given up if its preservation involve stiffness 
or sound unnatural — to render both tenses by what 
is here, in our language, the idiomatic equivalent of 
both, viz. the present Yet, however we translate, it 
must not be forgotten that a difference still exists in the 
words of the original, and that each tense possesses a 
propriety the force of which can be distinctly felt, even 
where it cannot be reproduced ; it is simply the imperfec- 
tion, in this respect, of our own language, its deficiency 
in delicacy that necessitates our obliterating the lights 
and shades which an otherwise constructed instrument 
is capable of expressing. 

Thus Is. V. 13. xxvi. 9. xxxiii. 7. xliv. 12-18. Hos. 
vii. I d, Joel ii. 3 a, 6. Hab. iii. 3. Ps. ii. if. v. 6 (cannot 
stand . . . thou hatest). vi. 7 (the pf., as 8, expressing his 
completed state of exhaustion; the impff. his repeated 
acts), vii. 13 f. (he hath prepared instruments of death: 
his arrows he maketh (or is making) flaming I), xi. 5, 7 the 
upright behold his face. xvi. 9 l^JK^^ (parallel to Dp.*^) 
dweUeth or can dwell, xxii. 16. xxiii. 5. xxvi. 4, 5. xxxviii. 
12. Iv. 5. Ixii. 5. Ixiv. 4f. Ixv. 14. Ixxiii. 5-9, 27. Ixxiv. i. 
Ixxxiv. 3. xciii. 3. cii. 15. cix. 3f. Prov. iv. 17. xii. 12. 
xxviii. I. Job xi. 20. xii. 20 f. xiv. 18 f. xv. 9. xxxix. 29 etc.^ 

30. It will now, moreover, be apparent how the impf., 
especially if suddenly introduced acrvi/8er«j, may be effec- 
tively employed by prophets and poets in the description 
of a scene or series of events not merely to vary the style 



^ Cf. also Lev. xi. 4-6, where we have the part., impf., and pf. in 
succession employed, from different points of view, to describe the 
same attribute. 
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of narrative, but to throw into what would otherwise 
have been a motionless picture the animation and vigour 
of life. Thus, for example. Is. ii. 8 and the land is filled 
with idols, to the work of their own hands ^)np9^1 ^Aey bow 
down! iii. 16^ (designed to make the reader realise 
forcibly the image presented by njp^rii). v. 15 3 (to 
suppose this to be a pure future is to assume too abrupt 
a transition from the point of view of the preceding and 
following verbs. The prophet is rather describing a 
scene he sees in vision, in the language of history, and 
confers a passing emphasis upon a particular feature), 
ix. 10 and his enemies he armeihy 16, 17, 18 3, 19^ 
the people has become as fuel for fire^ none spareth 
(or is sparing) his brother 1 x. 4, 28. xiv. 10 (after the 
pff. 9). XV. 3, 4 ^. xxiv, 9. xxvi. 5 f. etc. 

87. The impf., as we saw above, expresses not merely 
simple futurity (I shall,. thou wilt, he will), but is equiva- 
lent further to the same auxiliaries in their other and 
more emphatic capacity as the exponents of volition 
(I will, thou shalt, he shall). We saw further that it 
possesses a potential and concessive force, corresponding 
to can and may* In past time, or in oratio obliqua, 
these auxiliaries naturally suffer in English a change of 
tense, becoming respectively should^ would^ could, and 
might. Some instances of the impf. occurring with these 
significations will now be given: it is noticeable, how- 
ever, that frequently we are by no means restricted to 
a single equivalent in translating^ 

^ The senses which follow I have arranged simply with reference 
to the auxiliaries as they are met with in English, without stopping 
to enquire, except incidentally, how far any of the latter may bear 
equivocal meanings. It would have been interesting to examine 
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(a) Gen. xK. 15 ypK'J^ thou canst understand a dream 
(or simply dost understand; and similarly in the other 
passages). Ex. iv. 14. Num. xxxv. 33 '^S5^ 2 Kings vi. 
12 Elijah can tell. Ezek. xxviii. 9 camt thou say I am a 
god ? 2 Chron. vi. 18. Job iv. 19 moths which people can 
crush (or are in the habit of crushing, or may crush). 
Ps. V. 8\ xviii. 30. Prov. xx. 9. Job xxviii. 15. 

(|3) I Kings viii. 6 oxen ^"JQDr^i^ that could not be 
counted. Hos. ii. i (= innumerable). Jer. xxiv. 2 figs that 
could not be eaten (= uneatable). Ezek. xx. 25 statutes 
they could not live in. i Kings xviii. 10 that nSNVpj'fcO he 
could not find thee (not J^gyp'N'^ had not found thee). 
Job xxxviii. 31 couldst thou bind? xxxix. 19 f. 

88, (a) Gen. ii. 16 ye may eat. xlii. 37 thou may est 
(or shall) 1^11 my two sons, if etc. Ex. v. 11. Num. xxxv. 
28 the slayer may return. Lev. xix. 17. Deut. v. 20 we 
see God may speak with a man, and he (yet) live. xii. 20 
7?t^)n. Judg. xvi. 6 (or canst be bound). Is. xl. 30 may 
weary, xlix. 15 ^ (cf. Ps. xci. 7). Ps. xxx. 6. Job xiv. 21. 
xxi. 3 b. 

Sometimes in an ironical sense: Ps. xii. 9. xiv. 6 
^K?'»nn ye may put to shame (if ye like I it matters not), 
xlvi. 4 (prob.). xci. 13. cix. 28 they may curse, but do thou 
bless 1 



them somewhat more minutely, comparing them with the corres- 
ponding verbs in German, and tracing some of the variations of 
meaning they have undergone in our own language : but this would 
have led us too far ; and I hope enough has been said to place the 
Hebrew usage beyond the possible reach of confusion or mistake. 

^ Cf. Delitzsch : • die Futt. v. 8 besagen was er thun darf und 
thun wird : durch die Grosse gottlicher Gnade hat er Zugang zum 
Heiligthum.' 
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In the preceding instances the impf. is equivalent to mc^ 
in its permissive or concessive capacity ; in those which 
follow it corresponds to may as a term indicating indefi- 
niteness. In the former case, therefore, the tense expresses 
an independent idea {hcef, t^artv), and is consequently 
indicative ; in the latter, on the contrary, it is employed 
to convey the notion of dependency, and accordingly 
assumes the position and force of a true subjunctive. 

Ex. viii. 23 we will sacrifice "^Pft^^ "^!?^,? as he may 
command us (see x. 26). ix. 19. LXX 8<ra ihv cdpc6]g. 
2 Kings xii. 5. Prov. iv. 19. 

(P) And in past time : Ex. xxxiv. 34 whatever he mtghf 
be commanded^. Deut. iv. 42 the murderer who mighf slay 
his neighbour. Josh. ix. 27 which he mtgk/ choose. Judg. 
xvii. 8. I Sam. xxiii. 13'. 2 Sam. xv. 6 ^^^l (or used 
to come), I Kings v. 8 iT'iT. 2 Chron. ii. 11 (qui aedi- 
ficaret). Ezek. i. 12 ol hv Ijv. 

39. (o) Expressing a command: Ex. xxi. 12 ♦^DV T\\0 
he shall be put to death, 14, 15 etc. Num. xv. 14 as 
ye do, nfe5^. |? so shall he do. xxxvi. 7, 9 ^p2l^! etc., and 
with especial frequency in negative sentences (which 
indeed can be expressed in no other way). Ex. xx. 3-17 
etc. etc. 

With a slightly different nuance: Ex. xxii. 26 in what 

(else) 33K^! is he to lie ? Num. xxiii. 8 how ^p^ shall I 
(or can /, am I to) curse ? 2 Kings xx. 9 or 2^K^J shall it 
return ten degrees? and in dependent sentences: Ex. 
iii. 3, X. 26 we do not know ^3y3"nD how we shall 



* Or njsj may be merely freq., like the preceding n*D\ 

* Cf. similar phrases 2 Sam. xv. 20. 2 Kings viii. i. Ex. iv. 13. 
Ezek. xii. 35. Hos. ix. 14. 
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(or are io) serve Yahweh, till etc. xviii. 20 tlie way they 
shall (or musf) walk in, 

(/3) And in the past, or oratio obliqua : — 

Num. XV, 34 it had not been declared ^^^"'"^P what 
should (or Tims io) be done to him. Neh. xiii. 22 I told 
them that they mmt (were to) cleanse themselves. 2 Kings 
xvii. 28 he taught them how they should (pught iOy had to, 
were to) fear Yahweh. Esth. ii. 10. Dan. i. 5. 

Also Gen. xxxiv. 31. xliii. 7 JHJ SiTH were we possibly 
to know ? (or could we know ?) Judg. v. 8 tvas there to be 
seen? (or could there be seen ?=z«;af there ever seen?) 
2 Sam. iii. 33 was Abner to die as a fool dieth ? i^^^lt 
quite different from HOn dlid he die ?) i Kings vii. 7 
(=o5 cfAcXXc Kpiv€iu), 2 Kings xiii. 14 the illness which he 
was to die of. iii. 27 he took his firstborn hs ^fueXXc 
Pa<riK€V€iv; and as equivalent to should in the sense of 
ought, Gen. xxxiv. 7 and so it should not or ought not to 
be done. 2 Sam; xiii. 1 2. 

(y) Moreover, in questions after n©7 (or nop), y^lD, "H^S, 
instead of the outspoken, categorical pf., the impf. as more 
conciliatory, more adapted to a tone of entreaty or depre- 
cation, is often preferred^: thus Ex. ii. 13 why nSH 
shouldest thou smite thy neighbour? v. 15. xxxii. 11 f. 
I Sam. xxi. 15. Ps. xi. i. Job iii. 20*. 

Further, Ex. iii. ii qualis sum ^/fc? ^3 ut adeam? 

xvi. 7. .2 Kings viii. 13 what is thy servant, the dog 

IIP « ■ 11 ■ 

^ And of course when the speaker desires to avert or deprecate an 
action which is only impending, or not finally completed, as Num. 
xxvii. 4. I Sam. xix. 5. 2 Sam. xvi. 9 ; cf. also Gen. xliv. 34. Ps. 
cxxxvii. I how shall (or can) we sing ? Jer. xlvii. 7. i Sam. xx. a why 
should he hide ? Contrast the pf. Gen. xxvi. 9. 2 Sam. i. 14. 

^ Contrast the different language, 2 Sam. xvi. 10. i Kings i. 6. 
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(2 Sam. ix. 8), that he should do this great thing ? Hos. 
i. 6. Ps. viii. 5 and in the parody Job vii. 17. Likewise 
after ^3 (or "'^^), in cases where the whole phrase is 
equivalent to an infinitive, a Sam. xviii. 3 it is good 
^^^"•l^nn"^? /ha/ thou shouldes/ be (ready) to help us from 
the city. Job x. 3, 9. Qoh. v. 4, Neh. ii. 6 (with these 
compare Gen. ii. 18. xxix. 19. £x. xiv. 12. Judg. xviii. 19 
is it good, ID^ ^iJ^JJ! thy being a priest ?) 

40, Is. xxi. 12 if ye would (or are going to) enquire, 
enquire! Gen. ii. 19. xliii. 7, 25 they heard they would 
(or were to) eat there. Ex. iL 4. Num. xxiv. 11 I said 
/ would bless thee, i Sam. xxii. 22. 2 Sam. i. 10 n^n\ 
Is. xlviii. 8. Jer. Ii. 60. Jon. iv. 5. Qoh. ii. 14. 

For the impf., as signif3dng would in the apodosis, and 
generally for its use in hypothetical propositions, see 
Chap. X. 

41. Lastly, the imperfect is used ^Sttx final conjunc- 
tions, as IPp?, "^^^ya in order that, ff Ust; further, after 
v^ perhaps^ and other similar words. It is, however, . 
unnecessary to give instances here, as plenty will be 
found below, Chap. VIII (where, in addition, the impf. 
is followed by another verb). 

Ohs. Two or three times |D is found with a perfect, a Sam. xx. 6. 
1 Kings ii. 16 (followed by • 1)*; in the latter passage the result feared 
is conceived as possibly having taken place (exactly as Thuk. iii. 53 
vwf S^ <l>ofio6/i€$a fjiij Afuporipcju &im '?||AapTi(JKa)JLcv), and so the use 
of the pf. may be justified. In the former, such an explanation 
appears unnatural and strained, and it is better to correct M!{D^^ 

• 

^ Cf. also X. 23. 

' Besides, i:3'y Vsm is clearly some future contingency, inti- 
mately affecting himself, which David dreads. Now, this being the 
case, ^»»nt, as we shall see Chap, VIII, could not be preceded by a pf. 
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Josh. iv. 24 the pf. after ]rob is intolerable : we must with Ewald, 
§ 337 *» alter the points, and read Dn«"\» . 

42. The following passages are left to the reader to 
examine for himself: to some of them we may, perhaps, 
have occasion to revert elsewhere, (a) Judg. vi. 4. i Sam. 
xxvii. 9. I Kings vii. 15. Prov. vii. 8. i Sam. xiii. 17, 
Neh. iii. 14 f. ; ^?^^ ^^ Gen. xlviii. 10. Josh. xv. 63 Kt. 
1 Sam. iii. 2. 2 Sam. xvii. 17. (/S) Gen. ii. 25. Judg. 
xii. 6. I Sam. i. 7. ii. 25. xxvii. 4 Kt. 2 Sam. ii. 28. 
I Kings i. I. viii. 8. Jer. v. 22. vi. 10. xx. 11. xliv. 22. 
Ps. xliv. 10. Job xlii. 3. Lam. iii 7. Cant. iii. 4. Dan. 
xii. 8. (y) Ex. xxxix. 23. Jer. xiii. 7. 

43. At this point it may be worth while, even at the 
risk of some repetition, to indicate briefly one or two 
of the more important general results which I trust will 
have become clear in the cpurse of this and the preceding 

^ ;> chapter. The reader who has attentively followed the 
y analysis which has been there given of the nature and use 
of the Hebrew tenses will, I hope, find himself able to 
appreciate and realise, more fully than was possible at 
an earlier stage, the truth and purport of the considera- 
tions advanced in the Introduction. He will recognise, 
in the first place, the importance and wide application 
of the distinction there drawn between kind of time and 
order of time. By means of this distinction it at once 
becomes possible to explain both the theory of the 
Hebrew tenses and the practice of the Hebrew writers. 
Diversity of order is fully compatible with identify of kind ; 
this explains the theory: identity of order in no way 
excludes diversify of kind ; this explains the practice. 

* Diversity of order is compatible with identity of kind.' 
DiflFerences of order (or date), then, are not necessarily 
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attended by concomitant diflferences of tense: ih^/uture^ 
as well as the past, may be indicated by the form expres- 
sive of the idea of completion ; the pasi (under particular 
aspects), no less than the future, may be described by 
the form which denotes action as inchoative or incom- 
plete. Each tense, indeed, but especially the imperfect, 
exhibits a singular flexibility : at the same time it will be 
clear that this flexibility does not overreach the limits 
prescribed by the most rigorous logic. The meanings 
assumed, however divergent, do not in reality involve any 
contradiction : a fundamental principle can be discovered 
which will embrace them all — a higher unity exists in 
which they meet and are reconciled. The idea of in- 
cipiency, for instance, need not, as might at first sight 
appear necessary, be confined to that which is imminent 
in the future : it may with equal propriety (as has been 
shewn) characterise the past, or it may afford, by an easy 
transition, the means of describing contingent or reiterated 
action. And the steps by which this is effected are intelli- 
gible and plain: they rest upon no violent hypothesis, 
they call for no unnatural or artificial suppositions. 
Although, however, one paradox which the use of the 
tenses seems to present is hereby solved, there still 
remains another difficulty, which these considerations do 
not touch. If a difference of tense is no criterion of 
difference of date, if events occurring at every conceiv- 
able moment of time must be denoted by two forms, and 
may be denoted by one, how is it possible to avoid 
ambiguity? In a language of which the cardinal and 
most vital constituent seems, like an unsubstantial shadow 
— 'par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno,' — to 
elude and evade our grasp, how is certainty ever attain- 
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able ? The answer has been already incidentally alluded 

I to more than once. The coniexi, carefully and intelU- 
gently understood, constitutes the differentiating factor 
which fixes immovably the signification of the tense. 
Taken by itself the meaning of the tense may be am- 
biguous and uncertain : a reference to the context — to 
the whole of which it is itself an inseparable part — makes 
clear the relation subsisting between them, and so reduces 

jjhe ambiguity to a minimum. 

But, secondly, 'identity of order in no way excludes 

I diversity of kind.' One and the same event may be 
described either as nascent, or as completed : each tense, 
therefore, preserves always its own proper force, which 
must not be lost sight of because difficult of reproduction 
in another language, or because the genius of our own 
tongue would have been satisfied with, perhaps, some 

[jnore obvious mode of expression. The line of demar- 
cation between the two tenses is as clearly and sharply 
drawn as between the aorist (or perfect) and the imper- 
fect in Greek or Latin. Whichever tense is used, it is used 
by the writer with a purpose : by the choice of the other 
tense, the action described would have been presented 
under a more or less modified aspect. vn3^ n^^rnan jn 
^QtJK'^. Ps. Ixxviii. 20 the change of tense is no less marked, 
the colouring imparted by it to the description no less 
perceptible, than in the line *Conitcuere omnes, intentique 
ora tenebani* where the effect produced by the variation 
is closely similar. And often there is a manifest beauty 
and pr6priety in the tense selected. Ps. xix. 2-4 the cort" 
tinual declaration of the heavens, the reiterated announce- 
ment of day and night, the established fact that this 
proclamation is audible wherever their dominion extends^ 
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could not be more concisely and expressively indicated 
than is here done by a simple variation in tense ^. And 
few languages would indicate as much with greater ease 
and neatness, or by a lighter touch. This single instance 
will suffice to shew how much may be lost by disregard- 
ing a seemingly slight and trivial change : to examine and 
note the exact force of each tense he meets, until practice 
enables him to catch it instinctively and without reflec- 
tion, should be the first duty of the student. 



^ Compare Jer. zxxvi. 18 (the process of dtctaUon described with 
precision). 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Cohortative and Jussive. 

44. We saw above, § 23, how readily the imperfect 
might lend itself so as to become the vehicle for express- 
ing a volition ; and of its use with a permissive force we 
have already seen examples in § 38. There the imperfect 
appeared with its form imaltered: and this is often the 
case, not merely when this permissive force becomes 
so intensified as to be equivalent to a petition or a 
command (see, for example, Ps. xviL 8. xliii. i. li. 9 f., 14. 
lix. 2. Ix. 3. Ixi. 7 f. etc., where it is parallel to the im- 
perative^), but also when it is used in the first person^ 
to express an intention or desire on the part of the 
speaker — ^the mere future *I shall* gliding insensibly into 
the more decided 'I will' But Hebrew possesses two 
special forms, commonly known as ^t jussive and cohor- 
tative^^ which are very frequently used to indicate more 

* And add Gen. i. 9. xli. 34. Judg. vi. 39. i Kings xv. 19. Is. 
xlvii. 3. Ps. cix. 7. Job iii. 9. Neh. ii. 3 al. In many of these 
passages the unshortened form occurs in close proximity to an actual 
jussive. 

* Not so often, however, as with the second or third persons, in 
which the modal force can be less frequently distinguished by the 
form : cf. I Sam. xii. 19. 2 Sam. x. 12. Jer. viii. 14 al. Ps. lix. 17 
(cf. 18). a Sam. xxii. 50 (cf. Ps. xviii. 50). Judg. v. 3. Job xxi. 3. 
xxxiii. 31. xlii. 4 (cf. xiii. 13). 

' I sometimes use the common term voluntative to embrace both. 
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explicitly when the imperfect bears these two significa- 
tions respectively. Both these forms exist in Arabic 
in a more complete and original condition than they 
exhibit in Hebrew : developed at an early period in the 
history of the Semitic languages, in Arabic after having 
reached a certain point of perfection, they there remained 
stationary, without experiencing any of the levelling in- 
fluences which caused them partially to disappear in 
Hebrew. They did not, however, suffer so much as the 
subjunctive mood of the imperfect, which has vanished 
entirely: on the contrary, they constitute still an inte- 
gral and most important element in the syntax of the 
language. 

4&. The cohortative is hardly ever found except with <::^ 
the firsi®person, either sing, or plur. as the case may be. 
It is formed by adding to the verb the termination Pi -^ 
(thus '"^^^P^ ) but if preceded by a long vowel it is tonc- 
lessi like n- locale^ ^ and in . accordance with the rule 
mentioned p. 14, as •^yp'^), which has the effect of 
marking with peculiar emphasis the concentration of the 
will upon a particular object — nap? let us go^ we would 
fain go, the idea being expressed with more decision 
and energy, with greater interest and emotion, than by 
the mere imperfect ^^3. 

^ See, however, Deut. xxxiii. 16. Job xi. 17. xxii. 21. Is. v. 19. 

Ps. XX.. 4. 

^ Or once rr- Ps. xx. 4, cf. i Sam. xxviii. 15 ; and similarly in the 
imperative once or twice, rr»i Prov. xxiv. 14 for the usual n»^, and 
nai Judg. ix. 29 ; compare Is. lix. 5. Zech. v. 4. Ezek. xxy. 13 
(quoted by Delitzsch). 

' In thus comparing the rr^ loeaU with die n 7 of the cohortative, ' 
I do not wish to assert or assume their original identity. 

£ 
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46. The jussive^ on the other hand, belongs almost 
exclusively to the second and third persons^ (in the 
second person principally after -5^, which is never used 
with the imperative). It is obtained by shortening the 
imperfect in such a manner as the form of each particular 
word will allow : e. g. H'to; from fl^!, il-l.^^ (through the 
intermediate, but of course not actually existing pJH) from 
n?J! (Hif.), ^?^ for nb^, etc.^ Now what is the signifi- 
cance of this abbreviation or apocopation? From the 
manner in which the jussive is commonly used, it is 
generally supposed to have arisen from the quickened 
and hasty pronunciation of a person issuing a command : 
the Gurtness and compactness of the form corresponding 
to the abrupt and peremptory tone which the language 
of one in such a situation would naturally assume^. But 
the difficulties in the way of accepting this explanation of 

^ But see i Sam. xiv. 36. Is. xli. 23 Kt., 28. xlii. 6 ; and cf. Job 
xxiii. 9, 1 J. 

* The analogy between the abbreviated forms in verbs r\"\ and 
the forms of segolate nouns is very complete and worth noticing : 
thus ^y^ : b^> (presupposed from Tibyi) :: ^"JJ : if)l (presupposed 
from *p,i); with ^52 cf. ny,3, with VT)>, nng, with 3?nn, n?^, with 
Mn« and 7DM, Batt>, with ^a» the rare form r^l* ^ *^* from n'rT\ 
the-yorf becomes vocalized exactly as in n,9 (in pause *rT^ '"ig) ; and 
in ^nj3\jJ; (in pause ^n-) from rrji^pi^*. the same process is under- 
gone by waw precisely as in ^rj; (in ^n;yi^» etc.) from nrni (cf. also 
^n^, ^njD, and with a different vowel ^n^, ^rri). It should be 
stated that some of the forms quoted occur only after *l, and not as 
independent jussives. 

• Cf. Ewald, Gramm, Arab, § 210: 'cuius [modi iussivi] haec est 
summa lex, ut forma a fine rapidius et brevius enuncietur, prout ipse 
iubentis animus commotior, sermo rapidior est* 
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the origin of the jussive appear to me to be insuperable : 
to say nothing of its appearance in the protasis of con- 
ditional propositions in Arabic, there are a considerable 
number of passages in Hebrew where, if we suppose that 
it originally gave utterance to an order or command, 
it simply mocks any attempt to justify or explain its 
presence. Not to dwell longer on these difficulties here 
(as the whole question will be found discussed at greater 
length in Appendix II), it will be sufficient for the presentj 
simply to state my belief that a sounder and more satis- 
factory hypothesis will be found in the supposition that 
originally the jussive was a form designed to strengthen 
and intensify the idea of potentiality which, as we have 
learnt, is frequently conveyed by the imperfect; that ^.?,?.jl 
therefore, expressing more decidedly and unequivocally 
than HKT the sense he may or might see, afforded thus 
the initial element around which the stronger significa- 
tions of an optative or jussive proper would rapidly 
attach themselves. The transition to the latter from the 
weaker permissive signification will then be exactly 
parallel to what is observable in two strikingly analo- 
gous cases presented by Greek. In Greek the idea 
originally conveyed by the optative mood is that of an 
indefinite potentiality — * mights Yet so completely is this, 
its older signification, superseded by the secondary func- 
tion from which it takes its name, that, except in depen- 
dent sentences, it has almost entirely disappeared from 
the language. Nor is this all. As though to shew the 
more plainly and unmistakably how a wish or command 
may find expression through a form properly denoting 
nothing beyond a possibility, we have a second equally 
clear instance of the same transition in the use of the 

E 2 
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optative with A'. The every-day usage of the language 
shews that in strictness x<»po^^ ^ ^^<^<=o mt2JiS you would 
or might go in : yet we know that phrases such as this, 
are not unfrequently found conveying a command, or 
notifying a desire, even though they may not exhibit the 
force and distinctness peculiar to the imperative, or to 
the optative when standing by itself. 

47. So much for the origin and primary meaning 
of these two modal forms. It only remains to mention, 
before noticing instances of their use, that in Hebrew 
many classes of verbs do not admit of the modifications 
of form by which they are distinguishable from the ordinary 
> imperfect. Thus verbs •Y'b hardly ever^ receive the Ht of 
the cohortative, and verbs N''b only very rarely. The 
jussive is seldom distinguishable, except in verbs l^'y, n'^, 
and the Hifil generally ; while before suflSxes both form§ 
are equally incapable of recognition^ From this it 
follows that they are not indispensable elements in 
^^gC^^ ) Hebrew ; and the truth of what was said at the begin- 

' ^^ ning of the chapter about the unaltered imp erfect being 

^^. .* competent to express any kind of volition becomes self- 

^ evident. So, too, it may be noticed that they are not 

always used, even in cases where their presence mighty 
naturally be expected : e. g. Gen. xix. 17. i Sam. xxv. 25 : 
Gen. ix, 25 (^^T, but '•ns HB''): Judg. xix. 11. Is, i. 25. 
Ps. XXV. 10 etc. Still, however, upon the whole, where 
the modal forms exist, they are- decidedly employed by, 
7 \ preference. But although the bare imperfect may per- 
form the functions of the cohortative and jussive, we 

* Twice : Is. xli. 33. Ps. cxix. 117. 
^ * The only exceptions are Is. xxxv. 4. Deut. xxxii. 7. Job laii. aj. . 
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must be on our guard against hastily assuming the con- 
verse change, and allow a passing difficulty to beguile 
us into supposing that the latter can ever lose their 
special significance, and lapse into ordinary imperfects. 
This, however, raises a difficulty which will have to be 
treated separately. 

48. The ordinary usages of the cohortative and jussive 
are so readily intelligible that a small selection of instances 
will suffice, the variations in meaning presented by dif- 
ferent passages depending entirely upon the tone and 
manner of the speaker and the positicm he occupies rela- 
tively to the person spoken of or addressed. Both forms, 
it should be observed, are constantly rendered more em- 
phatic and expressive by the addition of the particle K3 ; 
e. ff. Gen. xviii. 21 KjTni'Tg; xxvi. 28 W ^nn- xviii. 30 

IT |- -I' T - • 

49. The cohortative, then, marks the presence of a < 
strongly-felt inclination or impulse : in cases where this is 
accompanied by the ability to carry the wished-for action 
into execution, we may, if we please, employ /, we will . . . 

in translating; where, however, the possibility of this 
depends upon another (as when permission is asked to 
do something, or when the cohortative is used, in ac- 
cordance with its etymological meaning, in the plural, to 
suggest or instigate), we must restrict ourselves to some 
less decided expression, which shall be better adapted 
to embody a mere proposal or petition. 

Thus (a) Gen. xii. 2 f. xviii. 21/ wt'il go down, now. 
xxvii. 41. xxxiiL 12 etc. Is. viii. 2. Ps. vii. 18 nnSTK IwtH 
sing. ix. 2 f. xiii. 6. xviii. 50 etc. Gen. xxii. 5 njD;?} tve 
(I and the lad) will go. xxiv. 57. xxix. 27. 

(3) Gen. xxxiii. 14. 1. 5 ""J?P91 «r"k« ^/ me go up, 
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I pray, and bury my father. Ex. iii. 1^ we would fain go. 
xxi. 22 (in the message to Sihon, craving leave to pass 
through his territory) let me pass through. Judg. xii. 5 
/ should like to cross, xv. i »"i^3^. i Sam. xxviii. 22. 
I Kings xix. 20 etc. Ps. xxv. 2. xxxi. 2, 8. xxxix. g. 
ki. 5. Ixv. 5. Ixix. 15 nj;a^K"7N O let me not (or may I 
not) sink I Ixxi. i. Jon. i. 14^: and as a literal *cohor- 
tative/ Gen. xi. 3. xix. 32, and often; Jer. xviii. 18. Ps. 
ii. 2. xxxiv. 4 eta ; cf. Ixxxv. 9. Hab. ii. i. 

60. In the same way, the jussive assumes different 
shades of meaning, varying with the situation or authority 
of the speaker : it is thus found — 

(a) As a 'jussive/ in the strict sense of the term, to 
convey an injunction or command. Gen. i. 3 "lit* ^^\ etc. 
xxii. 12. XXX. 34. xxxiii. 9. xlv. 20. Ex. xvi. 19. Deut. 
XV. 3. Is. Ixi. 10. Ps. xiii. 6. xcvii. i etc. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
23^; and the same in irony ^, Judg. vi. 31 if he is a god 
'17 y\^^ let him (or he may) strive for himself! Is. xlvii. 13. 
Jer. xvii. 15. xxvii. 18. 

Sometimes, from the circumstances of the case, the 
command becomes a permission : so Num. xxiv. 7 DhJI 
and let his king be higher than 'Ag%, 19 'Xt\ *^^ ^^ 
him rule. Deut. xx. 5. Is. xxviL 6 (where observe the 
simple impf. PVJ parallel to a jussive), xxxv. i f. Hos. 
xiv. 6 f. I will be as the dew to Israel : let him flourish ^!5 



^ Cf. Job xxxii. 21 a ttJ>«">3D ««» «3"^« 'lhop9 1 may not shew 
unfair favour to any one.' 

' In commands ^k^ {do not) and Mb {thou skalt not) are sometimes 
found interchanging : see Ex. xxiii. i. xxxiv. 3. Josh. i. 7. Judg. 
xiii. 14. I Kings xx. 8. Ezra ix. la. 

' Cf. the imperative i Kings ii. 22. Is. xlvii. 12. Job xl. io« 
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and strike forth h\^ roots like Lebanon. Zech. x. 7. Ps. 
Ixix. 33 (with a different turn from xxii. 27). 

(3) In a somewhat weaker signification, to impart 
advice or make a suggestion : — 

Gen. xli. 33 f. and now ^^., let Phar'oh look out a man 
etc. Ex. viiL 25. Judg. xv. 2. i Kings i. 2. Ps. xxvii. 14 
(xxxi. 25). cxviii. 1-4. Prov. i. 5. ix. 4 etc. 

(7) To express an entreaty or request, a prayer or 
wish, and in particular blessings or imprecations :-— 

Gen. ix. 27. xxxi. 49 Yahweh ^^, watch between me and 
thee 1 xliv. 33 >^,3"3^. let thy servant remain, I pray. xlv. 5. 
£x. V. 21. Num. xii. 12. Deut. xxviii. 8. i Sam. i. 23. xxii. 
15 etc. Ps. vii. 6. xiv. 7. xxii. 27. xxvii. 9. xxxv. 6. Ixix. 
26. Ixxx. 18 etc. 2 Chron. xiv. 10^ (a prayer like Ps. 
ix. 20). 

Ohs. In the second person the jussive is very rare, except after ^^, its 
place being naturally occupied by the imperative ; see, however, i Sam. 
X. 8. £zek. iii. 3. Ps. Ixxi. 21 iy^ O multiply my greatness ! Dan. 
ix. 25. A few other instances in which the verb is connected with \ 
will be considered in the following chapter. 

51. Thus far all is plain and clear. The use of 
both the modal forms is so simple and natural as seem- 
ingly to preclude even the possibility of any obscurity 
or difficulty emerging. And yet we are on the verge 
of what may be 'fairly termed the vexatissima quciestio 
of Hebrew syntax. 

Does the cohortative ever signify ^must?' Startling 
as such a question may appear, after what has been said 
respecting the nature of this mood, and amply corrobo- 
rated by the examples cited in proof of it, it is neverthe- 
less a question which has to be asked, and one to which 
we must endeavour to find, if possible, a satisfactory 
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>- answer. The fact is, that a small number of passages 
exist in which the intention or wish which the cohorta- 
tive properly expresses, appears to be so Hmited and 
guided by external conditions imposed upon the speaker 
that the idea of impulse from within seems to disappear 
before that of compulsion hovo. without. So much so 
is this the case that most modern grammarians do not 
hesitate to affirm that imder such circumstances the co- 
hortative has the signification must^. Such a sense, 

>- however, is so completely at variance widi the meaning 
this form bears elsewhere that considerable caution should 
be taken before adopting it: indeed, stated absolutely 
and unreservedly, it cannot be adopted at all. Now it 
is observable that in almost all the passages in question 
the doubtful expression occurs in the mouth of a person 
suffering from some great depression or distress: how- 
ever involuntary^ therefore, the situation itself may be in 
which he is placed, the direction taken by his thoughts 
is voluntary^ at any rate so long as his circumstances 
do not wholly overpower him. His thoughts may, for 
example, either suggest some action tending to relieve 
his feelings, or they may form themselves into a wish 
expressive of disconsolate resignation. 

52. By keeping these considerations in mind, we shall 
generally be able to interpret the cohortative without 
departing so widely from its usual signification as to do 
violence to reason. How natural, Ps. xlii. 5, 10, for the 
exiled poet to find relief^ in tearful recollections of the 

^ Comp. Ewald, § 228 a; Bottcher, ii. 186 ; Hupfeld and Delitzsch 
on Ps. Iv. 3 etc. 

' This is of course said upon the assumption that Hitzig's objec> 
tion, that * pouring out one's soul' is not a voluntary act, is unfounded. 
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days 1D3 12PK ^3; or, v, 10, to give free course, as Job 
X. I, to his plaint! So Iv. 3, 18. Ixxvii. 4, 7 (the poet 
adandons himself to his distress of mind, and lingers 
on the painful contrast between the present and the 
past : notice 7 c tS^rv^ the transition to the language of 
simple fact, untinged by any emotion), 1 2 ^ (in a retain 
the K'tib "l^Sf^^). Is. xxxviii. 10^ (in despair, * let me go, 
then ; I am ready to die,' the feeling '»ni3B^ "^JT* "^nipQ 
extorts from him the wish to relinquish die life now 
suddenly become a pios dpiorros). lix. ip (describing the 
franHc ^oris made to find the way'). Jer. iiL 25 (in 
despondent resignation, as perhaps Ps. IviL 5 with the 
same verb). 

63. In these passages it will be observed that while 
the usual signification of the cohortative seems at first 
sight somewhat obscured, there is no necessity to suppose 
it absent, still less to imagine it superseded by a contrary 
^gnification. And, in fact, Ewald's words, § 228 a, are 
only to the effect that the cohortative is used to designate 
voluntary actions, whether they proceed from perfectly 
free choice, or are *a/ the same time conditioned from 
without'.' This language is perfectly intelligible' and con- 
sistent ; but commentators are apt to forget the limitation 

Comp., however, the imperative a^ 1DD« Ps. Ixii. 9. Lam. ii. 19 ; and 
for the practical identity of V7D3 and n^ in expressions of this sort, 
comp. Ps. Ixi. 3 with cvii. 5. Jon. ii. 8. 

* Comp., though the tone is different, Gen. xlvi. 30. 

' Cf. Delitzsch*s note: 'the impulse of self-preservation, which 
drives them in their dvop/a to feel for a way of escape.* 

* Similarly Delitzsch on Ps. Iv. 3 : the cohortative not unfrequently 
denotes * ich toll oder tch muss von Selhsterregttngeny die von aussen 
bedingt sind.' * 
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with which it is accompanied, and to express themselves 
as though they thought it possible for the cohortative 
to denote external compulsion (* must') alone, to the ex- 
clusion of any internal impulse occasioned or suggested 
by it ^. Accordingly they find no difficulty in accounting 
for the presence of the form under discussion in Jer. 
iv. 19, 21. vi. 10. Ps. Ixxxviii. 16, where nyDt^^N, nJIDN etc. 
seem to be exclusively * determined from without/ in such 
a manner as to leave the speaker without even the most 
limited scope for, personal choice. But upon what prin- 
ciple the cohortative can then be employed to express 
such an idea with any propriety, it is impossible to under- 
stand ; in preference, therefore, to supposing that the n^ 
has in these passages assumed a meaning diametrically 
opposed to, and incompatible with, that which it holds 
elsewhere, we may perhaps provisionally adopt the opinion 
of Hitzig that it has lost its significance^. This seems cer- 
tainly to be the case at times with the so-called n^ locale 
(in such words as '"^IJ^IIJ?, "^^^J?, which appear as simple 
nominatives, or i^TW^'h. TO^v?, where it is at least 
redundant after the preposition^), and is more in accord- 
ance with other phenomena of language than the violent 
transition which the other explanation involves*. 

^ £. g. even Hupfeld is, to say the least, incautious and unguarded 
in his language on Ps. Ivii. 5. Ixxxviii. 16. 

^ Hitzig himself explains the other passages in the same way, or 
else by supposing 1 omitted : but in most of them, at any rate, the 
more emotional and emphatic form appears perfectly appropriate. 

' See Hupfeld on Ps. iii. 3, and especially Philippi Wesen und 
Ursprung des St, coiistr. im Hebrdischen, pp. 128, 143 f. 

* The real difficulty lies not in understanding how the original 
meaning of a termination may have been lost or forgotten, but in 
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54, It will hot surprise us, after we have seen in what 
manner the idea of incipiency conveyed by the imperfect 
attaches itself without distinction to actions in the past 
equally with those in the present, to find that the cohorta- 
tive is sometimes, though rarely, employed similarly to 
give expression to the emotion or effort with which a past 
action was performed. See Ps. Ixvi. 6 (comp., however, 
Perowne's note). Ixxiii. 17 after ly Prov. vii. 7. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 38 ('^?'^1? for which in Ps. xviil ^^'^9), probably 
Job xix. 18. XXX. 26 (on the latter passage, comp., how- 
ever, p. 73, note); and perhaps Ps. Iv. 18 <z (18 b-ig VOiff? 
will then describe, not the poet's conviction for the future, 
but his experience of the past), and Hab. ii. i f. (followed 
similarly by • 1 : but v. i may be rather a quotation of what 
the prophet had said, exactly as Cant. iii. 2 a, followed b by 
the perfect '•ncpa). But Ps. Ixxxviii. 16 the former diffi- 
culty will still be felt : it is not clear how HJIDK, whether 
referring to the past or to the present, can denote a 
voluntary dnopias we must suppose, as above, that here, 
the n- is no longer significant. See, further, §§ 70, 84. 

66. The appearance of the cohortative after v^fc^ Ex. 
xxxii. 20 cf. Jer. xx. 10, or \SPf Ps. ix. 15, will not require 
further comment. In Ps. xxvi. 6. Ixxi. 23. Ixxvii. 12 it 
retains its usual force, merely indicating more decidedly 
than the bare impf. would have done the unconstrained 
readiness felt by the writer : and in Ivii. 5 it is perhaps used 



understanding how at one and the same time it could have been 
treated as both significant and non-significant. And yet, even if we 
accept Hitzig's view as the least repugnant to common sense, this is 
srhat must have been done by Jeremiah. I hardly consider that the 
cases referred to above offer in this respect a satisfactory parallel. . 
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as an expression of defiance. It is found also in the phrase 
ny'antc ly or ^S Jer. xlix. 19. 1. 44. Prov. xii. 19. 

66. We may now turn to the anomalies presented 
by the use of the jussive. Not unfrequently in poetry 
the jussive occurs under circumstances where, from the 
general context, the simple imperfect would seem the 
more natural form to employ ; and where, owing to the 
consequent difficulty of marking its special force in trans- 
lating, its presence is apt to be overlooked. The expla- 
nation of this usage will be best introduced and most 
readily understood, if we first of all notice some instances 
in which the imperative is similarly employed. The 
difficulty, it will be seen, is this : we seem to require 
only the statement of z.fact; we find instead a form pre- 
ferred which expresses a command: are we now to con- 
t:lude that in such passages the jussive loses its meaning, 
and may be regarded as equivalent to a simple imperfect ? 
in other words, are we at liberty to disregard the mood 
altogether, or ought we rather to seek for some explana« 
tion which will account for and do justice to the form 
chosen by the writer ? Although a few passages remain 
unexplained, the analogy of the imperative, the meaning 
of which cannot be either forgotten or evaded, will lead 
us to decide in favour of the latter alternative. 

57. The appearance of imperative or jussive alike, 
«nder the circumstances alluded to, is to be explained 
partly from the habit poets have of personifying the 
inanimate objects of nature (e.g. Ps. Ixv. 14. civ. 19. cxiv. 
3-6. Is. XXXV. I f. etc.), or of addressing persons and 
objects not actually present (e. g. Is. xiii. 2. xxiii. i f., 4. 
xL 9 etc Ps. xcviii, 7 f. cxiv. 7 f.) ; partly from the 
sympathetic interest they feel in the events or scenes 
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described, which at times expresses itself openly: the 
result is that instead of describing an occurrence in the 
language of bare fact, they often love to represent it 
under the form of a command proceeding from them- 
selves. Now in the majority of cases, those viz. which 
resemble Is. xxiii. i etc., no difficulty arises : the difficulty 
first meets us in those passages where the command 
seems out of place and nugatory, in consequence of 
the state of things jweviously described apparently ren- 
dering it superfluous and useless. But the fact is, these 
are only extreme instances ; and the two considerations 
just mentioned will really be found sufficient to explain 
the anomaly. 

Perhaps the strongest case is Is. liv. 14 ' 5e far from 
anxiety, for thou wilt, not fear; and from terror, for 
it will not come nigh thee,' where the imperative occurs 
in the midst of a series of verbs describing the Sion of 
the future, and is clearly only the more nervous and 
energetic expression of what in prose would run * thou 
mqyesi be far from anxiety,' or (changing the form) 
'thou needsi not be anxious.' Is. ii. 10 and perhaps 
Ps. Ixv. II are similar. The construction is more fre- 
quent in negfative sentences, i. e. with /K and the jussive : 
so Ps. xli. 3. Job V. 22. Prov. iii. 25. Is. ii. 9. Jer. vii. 6 
(where ^3fii^'n"?N ^p3 D"!*!, involving a change of con- 
struction, is in fact parenthetical)* 

68- These passages, in all of which the verb is in 
the second person, and so distinctiy imperative, establish 
a precedent which justifies us in interpreting the instances 
which follow in the same way, and in declining at a single . 
stroke to rob both the jussive of its rightful force, and 
the sentence of its- Cull significance. In almost every case 
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we shall find. that by adhering to the strict grammar, 
rather than by deserting it on account of a superficial 
difficulty, a more pointed and appropriate sense will dis- 
close itself. (The verb will now be always in the third 
person.) Ps. xxxiv. 6. 1. 3 tShn^KI. and lei him not he 
silent (the scene is introduced by the pf. 5?''B^n v,2\ the 
writer then, instead of continuing in the same style, and 
writing simply *he comes and is not silent,' imagines 
himself as an eager and interested spectator, praying the 
Deity, already visible in the distance, to come near, Ps. 
vii. 7 f., and declare his will). Ixvi. 7 (where, however, 
the jussive is probably to be understood as conveying 
a literal warning), cxxi. 3 (contrast N^ 4 : * !?« adds to \lh 
the sympathy of the speaker with the expected future, and 
expresses consequently a hope' (Hitz.) : in ». 4 this hope 
is raised to a certainty by xi?). Jer. xlvi. 6. li. 3. Zech. 
ix. 5. X. 7. Job XX. 17 ^![„ 7X (here, as elsewhere, in 
depicting the wretchedness of the wicked or the pros- 
perity of the righteous, the interest felt by the writer 
betrays itself by causing him to glide insensibly from the 
language descriptive of a fact into that which is expres- 
sive of emotion). And without a negative : Job xviii. 
9, 12. XX. 23, 26 i^?,l (from nyi), 28. Ps.'Xi. 6. xii. 4. 
Ixxii. 8, 13, 16, 17. Deut xxviii. 8, 21, 36 (where, as in 
Ps. Ixxii, the language of blessing and that of mere 
prediction seem to blend)*. Ps. Ixxxv. 14 let justice go 
before him and etc. (as in the passages quoted from Jer. 



* Does not Deut. xxxii. 8 gain in force if i?J be taken strictly, as 
expressing, namely, a wish that the manner in which the territories 
of the nations are allotted may be fixed by a continual reference to 
Israel^the reason of the wish following in v. 9 ? 
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and Zech., a future fact conceived partially under the form 
of a command). 

Hitherto we have not found it necessary or even desir- 
able to relinquish the recognised and usual signification 
of the jussive. Some other passages, in which the occur- 
rence of this mood seems abnormal, will be explained in 
the chapters which follow : and a few that remain even 
then, including those in which, as I believe, the earlier 
meaning of the jussive is still traceable, will be examined 
in Appendix 11. 

Obs, I. The true character of the cohortative, although now uni- 
versally recognised, was for long disregarded or unobserved : it was 
for the first time clearly and convincingly established by Gesenius, 
in his LehrgAaude der Hebr. Spracke (Leipzig 1817), App. ii. p. 870, 
where a large number of instances are collected and examined, * since 
it is not fair or right that a matter which can- be despatched at a 
single stroke, if one will only submit to the labour of exhaustive 
investigation, should remain any longer an object of uncertainty and 
dispute.' Previous grammarians had, however (as Gesenius himself 
remarks), maintained the same opinion : and, indeed, so soon as 
Arabic began to be studied systematically, with a view to the illus- 
tration of Hebrew, the analogies presented there by the use of the 
* jussive' and 'energetic* moods could not fail to arrest attention. 
Accordingly we find Albert Schultens in his InstituHones ad funda- 
metUa JJngucu Hebraeae (Lugduni Batavorum 1756), p. 432, asserting 
that by the addition of n — * simul accessionem fieri sigmfieationis non 
ambigendum;* and Schroder, InstUutiones (Ulmae 1785), p. 198, 
speaking of it as * vocum formam et significationem augens.' A few 
years later, however, Stange in his AnticriHca in locos quosdam 
Psalmorum (pars prior, Lipsiae 1791), p. 45, writes as follows on the 
same subject: — *Quod supra scripsi, n quod vulgo, idque male 
paragogicum vocant, non temere vocabulis apponi, sed futuris et 
imperativis adiectum .... exprimere Latinorum coniunctivum aut 
si mavis subiunctivum, multis fictum et falsum videri facile possum 
coniicere; nam quae imberbes in Grammaticis non didicimus, ea 
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fere contemni ac reiici solent : id tamen ex multis exemplis verissi- 
mum reperiri, nemini in posterum dubium esse debet.* It appears, 
then, that in the Hebrew grammars of his day, quorum tamen numerus 
infifutus est, ac quibusque nundinis Lipsiensibus augetur (ibid.)> the view 
thrown out by Schultens and Schroder had met with as little approval 
as at the time when Gesenius published his Lehrgehdude. Stange 
himself supports his statement by a considerable list of instances, 
though not so copious or accurate as the one afterwards given by 
Gesenius. 

Obs. 2. The existence of a special meaning attaching to the short- 
ened forms of the impf., at least in the case of the verbs 7^% had 
been previously noticed, though here likewise it was Gesenius who,- 
in the first edition of his smaller grammar (1813), and more fully in 
his Lehrgebdudef confirmed and demonstrated the correctness of the 
observation. Thus Schroder, p. 21 2, writes : — * Secunda ratio retracti 
ex syllaba ultima ad penultimam accentus posita est in singulari 
emphasi, qua vox pronunciatur, nti fit in mandato, hortatione, 
precatione, vel in interdicto, dehortatione, deprecatione, vel in. 
voto, vel ubi gravior quidam subest animi adfectus:' compare 
also Schultens, p. 443. So far, however, as the theory here 
stated is concerned (which is identical with £wald*s, § 224 a, c, 
above § 46, note), it is singular that, if it be true, the retrocession is 
not more frequent : except in the few cases cited below, § 71 (where 
it is to be attributed to the presence of bn), the tone never recedes in 
the jussive beyond the limits of verbs rr"^. It is quite plain that the 
jussive shortened (or, as in Arabic, cut off) the last syllable of the 
verb: there seems to me to be no evidence that in doing this it 
likewise produced any retrocession of the tone. On the jussive 
forms of verbs r^'b compare Olshausen, § 228 a. 

Ohs. 3. As r^ards any ambiguity which may be thought to arise '■ 
from the use of the unmodified impf. to denote a convnand or wish, 
the reader will remember that our own language offers a close parallel. 
I quote the following from £. A. Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, 
one of the few books on the English language written by English- 
men, in which the method conunended in the extract from Gesenius 
(see Obs. i) has been admirably carried out, § 365 : — • The reader of 
Shakespeare should always be ready to recognise the subjunctive, 
even where the identity of the subjunctive with the indicative ' 
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inflexion renders distinction between two moods impossible except 
from the context Thus : 

"Therefore take with thee my most heavy curse, 

Which in the day of battle tire thee more 

Than all the complete armour that thou wear'sti 

My prayers on the adverse party jf^^, 

And there the little souls of Edward's children 

Whisper the spirits of thine enemies, 

And promise them success in victory.** 

Rich. III. iv. 4. 190.' 

Add further : 

* But all the charms of love 

Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned lip I' etc. 

Ant. and C7. ii. I. 20-26. 

And (from § 364) : 

•For his passage, 

The soldiers' music and the rites of war 

Speak loudly for him.' 

Hamlet v. 2. 411. 



CHAPTER V. 
The Voluntative with Waw. 

• 

I 69. In the present chapter we have to examine the 
use of the imperfect when combined, in its capacity as a 

I voluntative, with the simple or weak \ (with shwd i'topi, 
^^^, '" when the first letter of the verb has shw<£ like- 
wise, we obtain, of course, the forms "^j3T,\, ''•?^^ ^T'lJ^.l: 
these must be carefully distinguished from ^i^W, '^PP^It, 
'l?l?|l, ^•?'!lj[, np'^JKIJ. Inasmuch as the particular signi- 
fication it then assumes depends upon its being, not a 
mere imperfect, but a voluntative^ it is important to recol- 
lect what was remarked in § 44, that the voluntative force 
may be really present even though the corresponding 
modal form does not meet the eye. 

60. This weak \ is used with the imperfect — as a 
jussive or cohortative by preference, if these exist as 
distinct forms, though not exclusively even then — in 
order to express the design or purpose of a preceding 
act, which it does in a less formal and circumstantial 
manner than )yiD^, •lUya etc., but with much greater con- 
ciseness and elegance. An instance or two will make it 
quite clear in what way this is eff'ected. i Sam. xv. 16 
nTSKI ^%\ let alone and I will tell thee : inasmuch as it 
is the wish to tell which occasions the utterance of ^^fj, 
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this is equivalent to saying Met alone fhaf I may tell 
thee/ Gen. xix. 20 let me flee thither ^nni a?td let my soul 
live {=that it may live). Jer. xxxviii. 20. Ex. x. 17 entreat 
God "^P^. and may he remove {-^that he remove) from me 
only this death ^. In translating, we may sometimes 
preserve the force of the jussive or cohortative; some- 
times it is better to employ that : care ought to be taken, 
however, never to confuse (say) '**}'^] with either HNT^ or 
V'*}, from both of which it is entirely distinct, but to both 
of which it may seem superficially similar in meaning — 
to the former when referring to future time, to the latter 
when relating to the past. 

61. The ambiguity, so far as the future is concerned, 
arises from the following cause. In English, when we 
desire to express our opinion that one given event will 
occur in consequence of another, we commonly employ 
the/uture, provided that this second event may be viewed 
by the speaker as more or less probable in itself — not as 
purely dependent upon the preceding action as its ante- 
cedent : in other words, our language states only the post 
hoc, leaving the propter hoc to be inferred from the juxta- 
position of the words in the sentence. Thus, if we 
regard the result as tolerably certain, i. e. if we are 
tolerably sure of the post hoc, we say and it will . . . ; if 
as uncertain, we say that it may . . . : we can, of course, 
employ the latter form in both instances, but our idiom 



^ As this .combination of the voluntative with ^ expresses an 
viurior issut, advancing beyond, but regulated by, the principal 
verb, it is called by Ewald the consecutive or * relatively-progressive* 
voluntative. (Respecting these terms more will be found in a 
note to § 67, p. 76.) 

F 2 
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prefers the former, if the circumstances will allow its use- 
Hebrew, on the other hand, employs the latter form 
always: hence it results that the same phrase can be 
rendered into English by two equivalents, one of which 
at the same time corresponds in addition, so far as the 
mere words go, to another totally different expression in 
Hebrew. The fact, however, that and it will he corres- 
ponds to njni as well as to '•n''! must not mislead us into 
imagining the latter to be identical with the former; on 
the contrary, in both meaning and use the two are quite 
I distinct. To avoid confusion, therefore, it is safer, as well 
as more accurate, when we meet with a jussive after \^ 
either to preserve the jussive form, or to confine ourselves 
to the perfectly legitimate equivalent, that and the sub- 
junctive. In Ex. X. 17 we at once feel that we cannot 
render and he shall remove : z;. 2 1 on the contrary, for 
'^'D the sense would permit the rendering and there shall 
he, the writer, however, as before, brings the result into 
more intimate connection with the previous act nt33, that 
there may he: so vii. 19 a Vn"»l that they may become, 
but h HMI and there will be. 

62. The following examples will suflSciently illustrate 
the construction : — Lev. ix. 6 this shall ye do KiJI thai the 
glory of Yahweh mxiy appear, xxvi. 43. Num. xxv. 4, 
Jer. xiii. 10 ^'^''l (expressing more than »Tm, indicating 
rather the intention presiding over the act H'^nipK 9, ut sit^ 
not merely et erit), Ps. ix. 10 "••7^. and let Yahweh he etc., 
or, in so far as this is a consequence of the characteristics 
described 8 f., so may he be, or that he may be : cf. i Sam. 
xxiv. 1 6 N^,^?.. Ps. xc. 17 ^T1 (a deduction from v, 16); 
X Sam, vii. 3. xviii. 21. xxviii. 22 (that thou mayest have 
strength), i Kings xxii. 20. Prov. xx. 22 wait for Yahweh 
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peh that he may save thee. Is. v. 19 (parallel 1S|??). 
XXXV. 4. Ps. xxxix. 14 Ma/ 1 may look bright. xlL 1 1 etc. 

Instances in which the special forms are not used: — 
Ex. xiv. I ^^P^. etc. 2 Sam. ix. i, 3. xvi. 11 <f!5^.. xxiv. 21 
(cf. 2 Chron, xxix. 10). Is. xliii. 9 d. xlvi. 6 inc^l. Iv. 7 '"\^1. 
Job xxi. 19. xxxviii. 35. Jon. i. 11 what shall we do P^f^^ 
that the sea may be calm? perhaps Ezek. xiii. 11 
(only) that it may fall ! (cf. Ps. xxxvii. 8. xcii. 8). Ps. 
lix. 14 and let them (^that they may) know. Ixxxvi. 
17. civ. 32 (that they smoke). Neh. ii. 5 etc. 

Where clauses of this nature have to be negatived, \h 
not /^ is almost invariably employed^: — ^Ex. xxviii. 43. 
XXX. 20. Deut. xvii. 17 ^^DJ fc6l (cf. v, 20 "^^D "•l?p3^). 
2 Sam. xxi. 17. Jer. x. 4. xxv. 6 etc. Here the connection 
between the two actions is considered to be indicated 
with sufficient clearness by the 1, without the need of 
specifying it more minutely by means of Pfc*. We do not, 
however, after \h find the jussive or cohortative forms 
used. 

63. The same construction is also found in relation to 
p€Lst time : i Kings xiii. 33 ^'?''1 that he might be (not ^0?1 
and he was). 2 Kings xix. 25 "^^T^ that thou mightest 



^ ^H is in fkct not used with a verb unless an imperative or jussive 
force is distinctly felt. Its use is therefore far more restricted than 
that of the Greek /«4> '^^ which it is often compared. Thus in 
final sentences (as after pob or ntDH Gen. xi. 7) h^ not bH is always 
found : and before infinitives ^nbn^ {=srov /ir) . . .). Similarly in the 
case before us bM is very rare and exceptional, being only found 
where it is desired to place the second clause upon an independent 
footing, and to make it co-ordinate with the first: Ps. Ixix. 15. 
Uxxv. 9. 2 Chron. xxxv. 21. 
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(or mayest) be. Is. xxv. 9 a that he might save us (not 
future, as Auth.Ver., because (see b) they are represented 
as already saved !). Ps. btxxi. 16 that so their time might 
be for ever. Lam. i. 19 that they might refresh their soul 
(where ^y^. could not have stood, as the following words 
shew). 2 Chron. xxiii. 19. xxiv. 11 ? Ps. xlix. 10 (where 
"•n^l is dependent upon what precedes, either v. 8, or the 
negotiations which, although broken off, are implicitly 
involved in z^. 9 : that he should live). 

Obs, It may be wondered how the jussive can find place where, as 
in these cases, the allusion is to the past. We must conclude that in 
the course of time, the literal meaning of the formula became disre- 
garded or forgotten, and that it was thought of solely with reference to 
its derived function of connoting succinctly a purpose or intention, 
quite irrespective of time. The only other alternative would be to 
suppose that the imperfect, whether in the jussive form or not, is 
used with a potential or permissive force : * Whom he liked, he would 
consecrate, and he might become a priest,* ' God is not a man, and ht 
might lie:' the liberty thus accorded is unrestricted, in the first case, 
so far as the principal agent, Yarob*&m, was concerned ; in the second 
case, so far as regards the laws which regulate human conduct. But 
when it can be predicated of an action or an object that it empowers 
us to act in a certain way, if we choose, the transition is very slight 
to speaking of it as being performed, or existing, with a view to our 
acting so, in order that we might act so. And thus for and, we may 
in English substitute that, without any detriment to the sense, (In 
the second passage the verb might have been pointed 11^3^,1 : see 
Is. xlviii. 7. But this would have been a stronger expression than 
113*1 : it would have implied that man actuaUy did lie, rather than 
merely that he might lie.) 

64. After a negative^ : — Num. xxiii. 19 God is not a 

^ On some other cases in which similarly the subordinate clause is 
dependent on the preceding verb without the negeUive, compare my 
edition of Mosheh ben Shesheth's Commentary upon Jeremiah and 
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man 3WJ so thai he might lie (or, thai he should lie) : the 
force of the expression is well illustrated by a parallel 
passage i Sam. xv. 29 Onanpy^r repenting (or, so as to 
repent : LXX Num. infin. alone, i Sam. infin. with toC). 
Ps. li. 18 thou desirest not sacrifice ''IJ'?^?! so that I should 
give it. Iv. 13 a it was not an enemy who reproached me 
KfeW so that I might bear it: similarly b "^)?K1. Is. liii. 2 1 
(if we desert the accents) he had no form or comeliness 
that we might look at him. Jer. v. 28. Ezek. xiii. 6 l^rpl 
('depends upon Dni>t5^ without the \h' (Hitz.): this 
passage differs from Jer. xx. 17. Gen. xxxi. 27, in that 
here the second event is regarded as resulting from the 
first, while in the two latter passages it is viewed simply 
as succeeding it; cf. § 74 a). 

Or an interrogative :— Is. xl. 25 to whom will ye com- 
pare men flj.^91 that I may be like him ? xli. 26 njn^l, 
28 that I might ask them and that they might return 
answer, xlvi. 5 3. Jer. xxiii. 18 a who hath stood in the 
council of Yahweh so as to see ? etc. (quite different from 
b, which resembles rather Job ix. 4). Job xli. 3^ 

Ohs, Occasionally the *) is dispensed with : Ex. xxviii. 3a. xxxix. 
23 (the same, narrated when done: 'that it might not be torn'). 
Is. xli. a X^=ito subdue, 1. 2. Job ix. 33. Neh. xiii. 19. And we shall 



Eztqiel (Williams & Norgate, 1871), pp. 29, 87. We frequently find uJ 
used in the same way with the subjunctive in Arabic : e. g. Qor'an 
vii. 1 7 and do not come nigh to this tret so as to become evil-doers 
(in Engl, we should rather change the form, and say lest ye become 
evil-doers). 71 do not touch her so that (Ust) punishment seize you. 
See also vi. 108, 154. viii. 48. x. 95. xi. 115. xii. 5 etc. ; and after an 
interrogative, vi. 149- vii. 51 have we any intercessors that they should 
intercede for us ? vii. 51. 

* Compare further Job vi, 8-10. xiii. 5. 
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probably be right in adopting a similar explanation for those passages 
in which the Cohortative appears after ]ri» »D O thai . . .: Is. xxviL 4. 
Ps. Iv. 7 O that I had the wings of a dove. n33«H1 HDiyn thai I 
might fly away and be at rest. Job xxiii, 3-5. Compare Judg. ix. 29. 
Jer. ix. I, where the cohortative is preceded by ], 

66. Sometimes the imperaiive is fomid instead of the 
jussive, to express with rather greater energy the intention 
signified by the preceding verb^ 

Gen« xii. 2 and I will make thee into a great nation . . . 
»7?.r',l. and he (that thou mayest be) a blessing, xx. 7. Ex. 
iii. 10. 2 Sam. xxi. 3 and wherewith shall I make expia- 
tion, tt^3^ and bless (that ye may bless) etc. i Kings i. 12 
^OpD^. 2 Kings V. 10. Ruth i. 9. Ps. xxivii. 27. cxxviii. 5 
may Yahweh bless th%e, HKn^ and see (that thou mayest 
see) the prosperity of Jerusalem I 



* Compare Ewald, § 347 a. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Imperfect with Strong Waw. 

66. By far the most usual method in which a series of I 
events is narrated in Hebrew consists in connecting each 
fresh verb with the clause which precedes it by means of 
the so-called waw conversivum {'\) and the imperfect. [ 
This waw conversivum, in both meaning and use, is radi- 
cally different from the simple waw with shwa* (1), which 
is likewise prefixed to the imperfect : but it can be always 
immediately recognised and distinguished from the latter 
by its peculiar form : before \ 3, and n the waw conversivum . 
always has pathach, with dagesh in the letter following — 
the dagesh being, however, regularly dropped, from the 
difficulty of then pronouncing the double letter, before ^ 
when accompanied by shwc^ Cnjt not ^'??!!) : before K of 
the first person it has, with all but equal invariability, the 
compensatory long vowel qames^ (^??^,l)- 

' The only exceptions are a few occasions in Fi*el, where pathach 
appears : Jndg. vi. 9 «>^4b||l, 3cx. 6. a Sam. i. 10. Ezek. xvi. 10 ; cf. also 
Zech. viii. 14. Ps. bniii. 16. Job xxx. a6 : and, according to some, 
Ps. xxvi. 6. In Is. xliii. a8 it is probable, as Delitzsch suggests, that 
the punctuators (like the Targum) interpreted the verbs of the 
future, and pointed accordingly: LXX and Syriac render by the 
past. 
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67. This singular construction is peculiar to Hebrew : 
outside the limits of the Old Testament it occurs nowhere 
except in the fragment dating from the ninth century b.c, 
and preserved upon what is now known as the Moabite 
Stone*. The other Semitic languages do not hesitate to 
employ what might seem to be the very natural and 
obvious construction of the perfect and \ , in cases where 
the Hebrew regularly makes use of the impf. and- -1: 
indeed the purest Hebrew almost uniformly shuns the 
perfect with \ under these circumstances, and it is not till 
the later language, and even then only partially, that the 
latter is able to gain an acknowledged footing. Whatever 
be the origin of the pathach and following dagesh, — which 
are the two fundamental and essential^ elements in the 
formula as a whole, whether they represent simply a 
stronger form of \, appropriated for this use of the impf.. 



* Where we find not merely I3»n,* ©in, a«n, wmHi, aiHMi 
«tc., bat even the apocopated forms V^^MI, pMi, mimi. Bat the 
langiiage of this inscription is, in £ict, not materially different from 
Hebrew — even the fem. abs. in -ath and the masc. plur. in -in are 
not unknown to the Old Test, (see Ps. xvi. 6. Judg. v. 10) — the 
resemblance being especially striking in the style and genuine 
idiomatic colouring. In this respect the language is, at any rate, 
far freer and purer than that of Qoh^eth or Ecdesiastes ; but this 
will, perhaps, be considered feeble praise. (The English reader will 
find an excellent account of the Stone, attributed to Professor Wright, 
in the North British Review, Oct. 1871 : if acquainted with German, 
he may consult, in addition, the monographs of Noldeke and 
Schlottmann.) 

' The occasional disappearance of the dagesh does not, of course, 
invalidate the truth of what is said : the doubled letter is just as 
essential as it is in Pi*el or after the article, notwithstanding the 
fact that we sometimes find the dagesh omitted ; e. g. Ex. iv. 19. 
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or whether, as seems more probable, they are the only 
surviving traces of some adverbial root lying concealed 
between the conjunction and the verb^, — the principle 
upon which the tense chosen is here employed, and the 
signification it must bear, will not, after what was said 
in Chap. Ill, be far to seek. The imperfect is pre- 
eminently the tense which expresses what in German is 
called Einiriity and which represents action as einfretend — 
two terms which may be rendered in English by ingress 
and ingressive. A sticcession of events need not invariably 
be regarded as a mere series of completed and inde- 
pendent wholes: each term may be conceived as having 
relations with the one preceding it ; it may be viewed as 
stepping in after it, as presenting itself to view through an 
entrance prepared by its forerunner. The date at which 
the ingress, or entry, is imagined to take place is deter- 
mined by the ^1, which connects the new event with a 
point previously assigned in the narrative: the goal at 
which it sets out, the starting-point from which it takes 
its origin, and to which therefore it is relative^ is fixed at 
the termination of the action denoted by the precedingL__^ 
verb. We thus see, firstly, that an event introduced by I 
this construction is represented as ingressive, emergent, or 
nascent : we see, secondly, that such an event does not 
then any longer stand by itself, it is the development, the 
continuation of the past which came before ^ And history [ 

* Ewald, § 331 fl, suggests ad or ym (cf. 1«, »U!|): the literal 
meaning of «np«i (for Mip*]«a, «np»]3; cf. *i«3^»3 Zech. xi. 5 and 
♦nSD Num. xi. 11) would in this case be *and then he went on to call :' 
see Josh. xxii. i. 

' By Ewald the construction is accordingly termed the relatively^ 
frogressive imperfect (das bezuglich-fortschreitende imperfectum). 
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thus described may be compared to a gradually unfolding 
roll, in which each turn gently introduces a fresh phase 
to the eye. 

Obs, I. The title waw conversive is a translation of the name 
^^Bn 11, which originated with the old Jewish grammarians, who 
conceived the waw mider these circumstances to possess the power 
of changing the signification of the tense, and turning a future into 
a past, just as in a parallel case (to be examined hereafter), they 
imagined it capable of turning a past into a future'. Now that the 
theory of the Hebrew tenses has been entirely remodelled, and it is 
seen that they involve no intrinsic relation to actions as past or 
future, but only as completed or incomplete, irrespective of date, 
considerable objections have been raised against the old designation, 
and new ones proposed, such as vav reloHvum and vav consecutivum\ 



^ Compare Reuchlin, Rudimenta Hebraica (Phorcae [Pforzheim] 
1506), p. 619, * Quamquam ne hoc quidem omiserim quod mihi de 
vau praepositiva particula humanissimus praeceptor mens ille laco- 
bus iehiel Loans doctor excellens (misericordia dei veniat super eum) 
apud Cecios discenti monstravit, Cum enim vau per seva notatum 
praeponitur verbo praeteriti temporis quod transfert accentum suum 
in ultimam, tunc idem yerbum mutatur in tempus fiitunim .... 
Similiter cum praeponitur vau cum patha verbo futuri temporis, 
tunc futurum convertit in praeteritum.* Cf. L. Geiger, Johann 
Reuchlin, pp. 105 ff. And so Glass, Philologiae Sacrae (Jenae 1634), 
p. 560, ed. Amst. 1711: — 'Specialiter observandtim quod praeter 
copulandi usum, in verbis significationes commutet, praeteriti Iq 
significationem futuri, et contra.' 

* Vav relativum is a term still retained by Hitzig: its meaning 
will be evident after what has been stated in the text. It is, how- 
ever, a somewhat indistinct and vague expression, and not sufficiently 
characteristic and decided for the boldly-defined construction it is 
Employed to designate. Vav consecudvum, originally suggested in 
1827 by Bottcher, has been adopted by Ewald and most modem 
grammarians and commentators. Certainly by its adoption we gain 
a convenient and uniform nomenclature, which embraces under a 
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Certainly, inasmuch as there is now no longer any * future' or ' past* 
to need 'conversion/ the sense formerly attached to the term waw 
eonversive must be given up. But this term has one great merit, the 
advantages of which cannot be over-estimated : it is a strongly dis- 
tinctive expression — a sign admirably adapted to keep the thing 
signified separate from anything which it may superficially resemble, 
and which may hence be liable to be confused with it in the mind. 
Nor is the term incapable of justification, even from the modem 
point of view. As Ewald, § 231 b, remarks, the and or and then 
brings the action described into a definite relation with some fixed 
point in the previously completed past, from and out of which it is 
regarded as arising and originating : now take away the * and* which 
thus determines this relation (the 'vav relativum,' as it is called 
above), and the perfect will be the natural tense to employ, because 
all reference to the previous past is gone, the connection of the action 
-with its own antecedents is severed, and it is contemplated exclu- 
sively from the writer's present. Although, therefore, the *waw 



single category three separate usages — the consecutive X)r * relatively- 
progressive' voluntative (the subject of Chap. V in this book), the 
consecutive or 'relatively-progressive' imperfect (the subject of the 
present chapter), and the consecutive or 'relatively-progressive* 
perfect (to be explained in Chap. VIII). But the title wcno consecu" 
tive, to a person hearing it, seems naturally to suggest only the first 
of these constructions, in which the second verb indicates an action 
expressly and designedly consequent upon the first : and even if its 
meaning be modified so as to include the other two, it must still 
obviously remain always ambiguous, without some additional word 
specifying which of the three is intended. * And the danger from this 
source of confiision arising between the first and second usage is not 
diminished by the fact that the same voluntative form appears in 
both — after o no less than after }, It has been mainly with a 
view to preclude the possibility of any such confusion that I have 
thought it better to adhere to the term eonversive: the name coit- 
seeutive, had it not thus met with another application, I should have 
felt inclined to appropriate to the usage described in Chap. V, which 
it seems to me exactly fitted to describe. 
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conversive* does not change the meaning of the tense, it does alter 
the aspect under which an action is conceived ; it presupposes a 
point of view which demands on our part an effort of thought before 
it can be appreciated and realised: it effects a modification suffi- 
ciently marked to render the retention of the old distinctive title not 
merely defensible but desirable. 

Obs. 2. The explanation here given of the nature of this construc- 
tion (which is, in effect, merely Ewald's thrown with a little expan- 
sion into an English, dress) was written before I had seen the follow- 
ing passage of Schroder's Institutiones adfundamenta linguae Hebrtuae 
(Ubnae 1785), pp. a6i f., in )(^hich, in all essential points, the same 
view is not only anticipated, but stated also with singular lucidity : — 
' Fraeter varios hosce usus, Futurum habet adhuc alium plane singu- 
larem, et Hebraeis peculiarem, quod illud vim acdpit nostri Prae^ 
teriti, et rem revera praeteritum designat, non tamen per se, et 
absolute, sed in relatione ad praecedens aliquod Praeteritum, spec- 
tatam. Quando enim diversae res factae, quae continua quadam 
serie aliae alias exceperunt, narrandae sunt, Hebraei primam quidem 
per Praeteritum, alias autem subsequentes, quas, ratione praecedentis, 
tamquam futuiUs considerant, per Futurum exprimunt. Hoc itaque, 
quia id, quod in relatione ad aliam rem praeteritam posterius et 
futurum fuit, notat, Futurum relaiivum did potest.* I have thought 
this paragraph worth transcribing, both for its own sake, and also 
because it seems only fair that, at least if they are known, the merits 
of past explorers should receive recognition at the hands of the 
present generation. 

68. This use of the imperfect, which is so character- 
istic and important as to demand a separate chapter for 
its analysis, is, however, at the same time, closely parallel 
to some of the constructions already noticed in § 27. In 
instances such as t^^^ bi>l5^3Kl ^e^m^ D^l5^3«nv I^B^ TN, 
the imperfect depicts action as incipient {began to . . ., 
went on to , , ,) in strict accordance with what appears 
to have been the primitive signification of the tense : it is 
just in virtue of this, its original meaning, that, in coalition 
with '3, it grew up into a fixed formula, capable of being 



\ 
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generally employed in historical narrative. That a series I 
of past facts should ever have been regularly viewed in 
this Ught (a supposition without which the construction .q 
before us remains unaccountable), that in each term of ^^^'^^ 
such a series the salient feature seized upon by language L/o^r^' ^ ' 
should be not its character as past, but its character ^^-'^ 
as nascent or ingressive, may indeed appear singular : ^ 
but the ultimate explanation of it must undoubtedly lie in 
the mode of thought peculiar to the people, and here 
reflected in their language. Only, inasmuch as the I 
formula became one of the commonest and most con- 
stant occurrence, it is probable that a distinct recollection 
of the exact sense of its component parts was lost, or, 
at any rate, receded greatiy into the background, and 
that the construction was used as a whole, without any 
thought of its original meaning, simply as a form to 
connect together a series of past events into a consecu- 
tive narrative. 

60. The form which the imperfect takes after the •! I 
is, however, very generally modified. It frequently, at 
any rate externally, resembles the voluntative — in the — ^ 
second and third person appearing as z. jussive, in the 
first person as a cohoriaHve, Without going here with \ 
any minuteness into the details (which must be sought in 
the larger grammars, such as Kalisch's, which treat the 
accidence at length), we meet, for example, regularly 
with such forms as these, I??!, fc'P,?lS n?5, «??-, ^"l!??!, 



^ In so far as verbs vC^ are concerned, Bottcher, ii. 196 f., collects 
of the first pers. sing, forty-nine instances of the shortened form, 
against fifty-three in which it remains unabbreviated. In the other 
persons, however, the full form is very exceptional; e.g. n'nn 
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. . .• . 

»"''3?1!*i etc. A second noticeable characteristic is this, 
that after waw conv. i?ie tone frequently^ though not uni- 
versally^, recedes. Accordingly we obtain ^9^5., ^J??., 
D^snni Dan. ii. i, i>X ^>% ^fl?o ^t>- ^tc. " 

Gbs, The cohortative form is so much less common than the 
jussive, that a few particulars respecting its usage (derived chiefly 
from Bottcher, ii. 199) will not be out of place. It is met with 
occasionally at all periods in the history of the language, though 
only at rare intervals except in two or three of the later writers. 
Thus in the older period. Gen. xxxii. 6. xli. 11. xliii. 21. Judg. vi. 
9 f. X. 1 a. xii. 3. Ps. iii. 6. vii. 5. 2 Sam. xxii. 24. Ps. xc. 8 ; in the 
middle period, Jer. xi. 18. xxxii. 9. Ps. Ixix. 12, 21 (? see the /i!ca4emyt 
1870, p. 257) : it never occurs, however, in the books of Kings, or 
in Isaiah (unless we ought to recognise it in xliii. 28 : cf. § 66, fio/e). 
It is principally found in those portions of Daniel, 'Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah where the narrative is told in the first person. In Ezra vii. 27^ 
ix. 6 there are seventeen instances of the first pers. with -aA, against 
only two without it (there is a third case, however, in x. 2) : it is 
here that its predominance is most marked. In Dan. viii-xii I have 
noticed ten cases with against eight without it (verbs rf'^ of course 
not reckoned) ; and in Neh. i. ii. iv-vii. xii. 31. ziii. the numbers are 
about thirty-two to thirty-seven. It also occurs several times in 
Ps. cxix. But (according to Bottcher) it is never used by the writer 
of the Chronicles : a comparison of i Chron. xvii. 8 with 2 Sam. 
vii. 9 would seem to shew that he even intentionally rejected it : nor 
is it found in Zech. i-viii. although "idmi occurs fifteen times and 
aiV7Hi twice. In Esther, neither form is met with at alL 



never, HMin four times (against some 130 instances of Mnn). *It is 
noticeable,' Bottcher adds, 'that in the whole Pentateuch there occur 
of the first pers. with rr- only two instances (Gren. xxiv. 48. Deut. 
i. 16 ff.), of the other persons none at all.' 

^ Never in the first pers. sing, (in i Kings xxi. 6, Ezek. xvi. 6 the 
retrocession is occasioned by position), and by no means always in 
the other persons : in pause, too, the tone reappears on the ultima* as^ 
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70. We have here to ask two questions : firstly, what 
is the meaning of the apparently modal forms ? secondly, 
what is the cause of the retrogression of the tone ? 

It is maintained by Ewald, § 231 a, that the imper- 
fect after • 1 possesses really a modal force : and he 
remarks in a note that such an assumption is especially 
necessary on account of the H- in the first person, which 
cannot otherwise be explained. Certainly the coinci- 
dence is a remarkable one, and constitutes a prima facie 
argument in favour of this view, which it is unquestion- 
ably difficult to meet The same distinction of usage 
between the first person on the one hand, and the second 
and third on the other, is observable here, precisely as 
when the usual voluntative force is indisputably present : 
the former appears as a cohortative, the two latter as 
jussives. But the impossibility of giving a satisfactory 
or even an intelligible account of the presence of a real 
cohortative or jussive in forms descriptive of simple 
historical fact, constrains us to seek for some better 
explanation. Let us begin by considering the case of 
the first person. The sense borne by the cohortative 
is clear and unmistakeable : it may be conveniently and 
briefly summed up in the word intentionaL What, how- 
ever, is the part taken by the characteristic n- in pro- 
ducing it? Does the -ah add to the simple imperfect -< j^/ 
the intentional signification? or is that signification 
already there, and is it rather the office of the -ah 
merely to bring it out? The fact that the imperfect 
may — and in verbs n"^, if such an idea is to be expressed 
at all, mmt — in its unmodified form signify an intention 
or desire, would seem to tell in favour of the latter suppo- 
sition, which is corroborated by the further consideration 

G 
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that the -ah is not peculiar to the impf., but is likewise 
frequently found appended to the imperative as well: 
upon this view the function of the H- is simply to intensify 
r^ \^ Pthe force of the tense : the intentional nuance is already 
there, it is only rendered more prominent, made more 
perceptible, by the new termination. The termination is 
not specially cohortative or intentional, it is merely in- 
\tensive ; but being appropriated by the usage of the 
language for the purpose of adding energy, not to the 
other ideas conveyed by the imperfect (which indeed are 
not of a character to require it), but pre-eminently to the 
expression of a desire, it wears the appearance of being 
originative, while, in fact, it is purely ancillary. This 
being so, it becomes intelligible how it might be em- 
ployed upon other occasions as well, if circumstances 
were favourable, and no ambiguity could arise. Now in 
the case before us, there is no room for ambiguity after the 
•1 (J): we perceive at once that the context in which 
the word occurs is wholly historical. And, secondly, all 
the instances possess obviously one common character- 
istic : each is an embodiment of the personal experiences 
of the narrator — ^in each he describes some deed he had 
himself achieved, some scene in which he had been the 
most prominent actor, some sentiment or emotion peculiar 
to his own breast. But it is just upon occasions such 
as these that a passing indication of the interest taken 
by the speaker in the facts described, or of the spirit 
which animated him as he performed them, is natural and 
true to life. For giving expression to such a feeling the 
intensive ^ah is exactly adapted. It marks, briefly but 
suggestively, the narrator's sense of the position and 
importance belonging to the action characterised: it 
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declares the attitude in which he executed his part, the 
energy with which he threw himself into the work of 
accomplishing the task which lay before him. Such is 
the function of this termination stated generally: the 
particular context in which a word occurs will determine 
what precise effect it is intended to have — ^whether, for 
example, as Judg. vi. 9 f. i Sam. ii. 28, it emphasizes the 
assertion of some solemn fact which the speaker has 
himself accomplished, or the statement of a truth (Ps. 
xc. 10) in which he is personally concerned, or whether, 
as in 'Ezra and Nehemiah, it emphasizes the language 
which narrates the personal recollections of the past. 

71. But for the second and third persons a different 
explanation must be found. It is, in the first place, 
obviously impracticable to do anything with the jussive, 
taken in its literal sense : a command, a permission, or 
a wish are all equally out of place in a form descriptive 
of the simple straightforward past. But even supposing 
we could overcome this difficulty by weakening and 
generalizing the force of the jussive mood in the manner 
attempted by EwaldS there still seem^ to be objections 



* Ewald, § 231 a, justifies the presence of what he conceives to be an 
actual voluntative on the ground that this form in itself at once puts 
the action described into motion, and so into an attitude of dependence 
on something else : in other words, the action is mobilized, and then 
requires some fixed point to which to attach itself; which is here 
supplied by the o in the manner indicated in the text, § 67. But 
the imaltered imperfect is competent (as we know) to ' mobilize' an 
action : and the dependency traceable in the jussive is something 
very dissimilar to the dependency present in the o. In the former 
case, the dependency is negative and obstructive ; in the latter, it is 
positive and progressive : with the jussive it is not the primary con- 

6 2 
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against imagining the form to be that of a real jussive. 
In the first place, the alterations arising from abbreviation 
or apocopation extend over a much wider area than in 
the case of the actually existent jussive. Thus the jussive 
proper in the first person is extremely rare : but not only 
do we meet with ^f.^\, '^^^\ ^^c., but some fifty instances 
are cited of verbs rCh, which appear thus in the short- 
ened form, some of them, as ^IJj^J, '*(}.??,\> heii^g of repeated 
occurrence. And, secondly, the old termination of the 
second and third plural p -, which never occurs where the 
verb possesses a jussive forced is certainly found after '1, 
e.g. Deut. i. 22. iv. 11. Judg. viii. i. xi. 18. Is. xli. 5 al. 
On the other hand, there are phenomena which seem to 
reveal the direction in which the true explanation must be 
sought. The question was asked just now. What is the 
cause of the retrocession of tone observable e. g, in 
p|DN^.l? It cannot be accounted for by the supposition 



sideration, and it operates only by retarding the wished-for event ; 
with the o it is directly involved, and it issues in preparing the way 
for its introduction. I hope I have not misrepresented Ewald's view 
in this note : I do not feel sure that I understand the sense of the 
words ah von irgend etwas erst abhdngig in § 223 c (cf. 136 a), nor 
do I derive material assistance from the explanatory addition § 231 a 
' sofem dieser die handlung selbst schon in bewegung und fcigliek 
abhangig oder irgendwo sich fest ankniipfend sezt,' which, if any- 
thing, only increases the obscurity that appears to me to hang over 
this conception of dependency as attaching to the jussive. But, how- 
ever this may be, nothing short of desperation could surely suggest 
such a sentence as this: — *The idea of the voluntative in no way 
tells against its application here, so soon as it is only conceded that, 
in a somewhat wider import, it might denote generally that which is 
dependent and relative.' Only, what a concession t 
^ Bottcher, ii. 17a. aco : compare, however, Ewald, § 225 a. 
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that the verb after *1 is a jussive, because ^9ff"> ^"J-^^ ^*^- 
are unheard of as independent jussive forms : where they 
do appear, their occurrence is in no way connected with 
the modal form as such, but is an accidental consequence 
of external circumstances. Thus, for example, Ps. ciL 19 

nj^pnm job xxii. 28 ir^V;, Ps. civ. 20 ^[r^rrmn, the 

retrocession is evidently occasioned by the desire to 
obviate the concurrence of two tone-syllables : it is there- 
fore occasioned by the accidental circumstance opposition. 
In verbs T^'h, as TJI*., the vowel in the ultima (as in the 
segolate nouns) is an auxiliary vowel; and the place 
of the tone is thus a secondary phenomenon : here, 
therefore, the apparent retrocession is due to the weak 
letter which constitutes the third radical of the verb. In 
no case is the jussive mood by itself sufficient to produce 
retrocession; nor, in fact, does it shew the slightest 
tendency to produce it. Even supposing, therefore, that 
the verb after '\ were jussive, this would fail to account 
for the retrocession of the tones. It can hardly be 
doubted that the true cause lies in the ?ieavy prefix O, 
which was once probably, as the dagesh seems to shew, 
even heavier than it is now. The effect of this being 
added to the impf. would be to create a tendency to 
lighten the latter part of the word, which would operate 
sometimes by simply causing the tone to recede, some- 
times by giving rise to an accompanying apocopation. 
It must be remembered that we have not much oppor- 
tunity of watching in Hebrew the changes produced by 
an alteration at the beginning of a word : most of the 
variations in the vowels or the tone are the results of 
alterations at the end of a word, or of some modification 
in its relation to what follows it in the sentence rather 
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than to what precedes. Thus the sL consir,, the addition 
of a suffix, the presence of a heavy termination (Dri7tDp, 
in contradistinction to a light one ^i'pij), the proximity 
of a tone-syllable, all operate from below : instances of an 
influence working in the opposite direction are more 
difficult to find. The article, though followed, like '5, by 
dagesh, does not in Hebrew affect the termination of 
the word to which it is prefixed, or alter the position 
of the tone^. We are not, however, left entirely destitute 
of any indications as to the effect which a heavy prefix, 
in constant coalition with a flexible verb-form, might be 
expected to produce. There are a few instances in 
which /'^?^, when closely united to a jussive by maqqeph^ 
gives rise to an alteration in the form of the verb similar 
to that observable after waw conversive : thus Ex. xxiii. i 
nK^ri"7fc?, 2 Sam. xvii. i6 ^^"5^^ : see further Deut. ii. g. 
iii. 26. I Sam. ix. 20. i Kings ii. 20. Prov. xxx, 6, cf. 
Ex. X. 28. Compare also )|i^J!)"i'fc?, exactiy like l^JpH], 
whereas without i?K the full form nriK^ is used with a 
jussive force Job xxi. 20. And probably Ps. xxi. 2 Qri 
h}}~T:o and the sere in ^?i*^ Qoh. v. 14' are to be ex- 
plained in the same way*. The case, then, as a whole, 

* In Arabic the addition of the art. does make a change in the. 
termination : like the s/. consir,, it removes the so-called * nunation.' 
Thus kiiabun book, *alkitdbu the book; saatun hour (Mns^t) Dan« 
iii. 6 etc.), 'assaatu the hour. 

^ See Ewald, § 224 6; Bottcher, i. 166. ii. 17a ; Olshausen, § 229 c. 

* Compare the shorter form after ^H i Kings viii. i btjp'* l«. 

* In the Psalm, however, the retrocession might be caused by the 
following tone-syllable 1«D (the sktoa^ not reckoning, precisely as 
Gen. i. II : Kalisch's remark, therefore, § 11. 5 end, requires qualifi* 
cation, see Gesenius, Lg. § 51. i rf Anm. i, or Ewald, § loo a). 
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may be stated thus. On the one hand, the forms under 
discussion cannot be explained as jussives (for the jussive 
as such never assumes them), nor can they be explained 
as arising from position (for they are foimd where no 
tone-syllable follows) : they can only be explained as 
arising from the influence of the •? (for the presence of 
this is the one property they possess in common), and 
this opinion is confirmed by the parallel instances which 
have been just quoted*. 

Ohs» There is one remaining ground upon which it might be 
thought possible still to defend the assumption of a jussive. Granted 
the power of the -1 to alter the place of the tone, it will be urged 
that such forms as rittjn, Dpn would be most naturally treated as 
derived immediately from ^q jussives nx^*, DJ?^, rather than from the 
simple imperfects ri'ttJ;, D^p^. This certainly sounds plausible: but 
it must be remembered that no basis exists for the assumption that 
nxp» in ri^^l must necessarily and exclusively be jussive: the •!, 
which is able to produce na^^l, "^w^*^ etc., is a sufficient cause to 
account for the presence of sere in n«7^i; and when it had gone 



* Ewald himself accounts in the same way for an analogous phe- 
nomenon in Arabic {Gram. Arab. i. p. 124). Lam, *not yet,' always 
takes an impf. after it, just as DIB generally does in Hebrew : but 
the impf. is universally in the jussive mood. Thus the unmodified 
impf. of nazzala, * to bring down,' is yunazzilu (he toill, used etc. to 
bring down), whereas the jussive is yunaziU; and so we find Qor. 
iii. 144 lam yunazzil in the sense of * he has not yet brought down,' 
185 lam yaf'aH (not yaf*altlna) 'they have not yet done.' The 
conjunction is always closely followed by the verb, no intervening 
words being permitted : accordingly Ewald writes, * Quare ob nexum 
hunc praepositi J vique certft pronunciandi necessarium ct per- 
petuum forma verbi in fine brevius pronunciatur.* And if a double 
origin for the shortened form is postulated for Arabic (* ex duplici 
quae formam decurtatam postulet causa,' ibid.), it may be conceded, 
without any greater hesitation, for Hebrew, 
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thus fer, when it had produced n^;i* out of n'tf^l, the tendency 
visible elsewhere could not have failed to operate here likewise, so 
as from rit^p to give rise to n«>M*. Such instances only require us 
to suppose two stages in the action of the *1: the possibility of the 
first stage is fully made out by the effects observable in other cases, 
and when once this is admitted, the second will follow as a matter 
of course. 

\ 72. The form before us, then, is only apparently, not 
really, jussive : it exhibits, in fact, one of those accidental 
coincidences not unknown to language. Why the short- 
ened form was selected for the jussive we do not know ; 
we know only the fact that it was so selected : we seem, 
at least partially, to detect some reasons why it appears 
after •!, but there is not the slightest indication that the 
identity of form in the two cases, such as it is (for we 
have seen that it is not perfect throughout), originated in 

|_an intentional adoption of the jussive as such. 

73. We may now proceed to examine the manner in 
which this construction is employed : and, in the first 
place, let us enquire more closely into the nature of 
the relation in which an action thus introduced may stand 
towards the preceding portion of the narrative. The 
most obvious and frequent relation is naturally that of 
simple historical succession. Gen. iv. 8 and Qayin rose 
up ^^firiL!!! cmd slew him : but of this there is no need 
to give further examples, as they abound upon almost 
every page of the Old Testament. 

74. At times, however, when of the two ideas thus 



^ Through an intermediate ydshith, Ewald, §§ 33 fr. 224 a, Ol^h. 
§§ 57 b. 228 a. 

* This indeed is the form which almost everywhere occurs : see, 
however, Gen. xlvii. 1 1, and Bottcher, § 497. 9. 
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connected, one is really a consequence of the other, it is 
convenient and desirable to make this fact more expligit 
in English by translating and so : similarly, where the two 
ideas are in reality contracted we may with advantage make 
the contrast more perspicuous by rendering and yet. 

Thus (a) Gen: xx. 12 and so she became my wife, 
xxiil 20 Dpjl and so the field was ensured to Abraham. 
Ps. xcii. II. Jer. xx. 17 because thou didst not kill me 
from the womb so^ that my mother might have become 
my tomb (the two verbs are strictly co-ordinated under 
1BV, but the relation between them in English can hardly 
be exhibited except as above). Gen. xxxi. 27 why didst 
thou not tell me ^n^.?^^l and so^ I could have sent thee 
away (='that so I might have sent thee away,' or more 
freely, but avoiding the change of mood, ' and so give me 
the opportunity of sending thee away') with mirth ? 

O) Gen. xxxii. 31 I have seen God face to face, 7?|^1 
and yet my soul is delivered, xlix. 24 and yet he dwelt 
(in spite of 23). Ex. viii. 15 ptn"»1. Deut. iv. 33 did ever 
people hear the voice of God . . . ♦'•n^l and live {=-and 
yet live)? v. 23. 2 Sam. iii. 8 and yet thou visitest upon 
me. xix. 29 riKTll. 2 Kings xviii. 24 and yet thou trustest. 
Is. xlix. 14. Mai. i. 2. iii. 15. 

75. But chronological sequence, though the most 
usual, is not the sole principle by which the use of •? 

* *«7^1 is, however, not the same as 'nrj^: could we retain the 
samt person in translating, we should escape all danger of confusing 
them, thus : ' because thou didst not kill me and let my mother become 
xny tomb.' 

• Above, *so' pointed to the actual consequences of a real occur- 
rence, here it points to. the imaginary consequences of a hypothetical 
occurrence {hillings telling). 
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conv. is regulated. Abandoning this, a writer may, if he 
please, suffer himself to be guided by association in 
thought^ rather than by association in time : he may 
thus prefer to mention some fresh fact in the con- 
nection in which it rises up before his mind, trusting 
to the reader to assign it to its proper position as 
regards the rest of the narrative. Thus we sometimes 
find first of all an event described generally, as a whole, 
and then some detail accompanying or connected with 
its occurrence appended afterwards by •?. On other 
occasions, the *! is used to introduce the mention of a 
new feature helping to fill in or amplify the picture : each 
fresh circumstance thus detailed causing the scene to 
grow in the imagination of the narrator or his reader, 
and affording consequently a natural and suitable occa- 
sion for the employment of this construction. 

Thus (a) Gen. xxiv. 30^ (describing more minutely the 
details of Laban's running v, 29). xxvii. 24 ff.^ xxxvii. 6 
iDt<"»1 (specifying more closely the manner in which *tV1 
V. 5 took place), xli. 56 ptn"»1 (a circumstance synchron- 
izing with I2t5^'»l). Ex. ii. 10 she called his name Moses, 
and said ^. iv. 25 \ xl. 18 (see 17). Judg. xi. i. Neh.ii. 9^. 

^ These references I owe to Hitzig, Jeremia, p. 288: compare, 
further, Bottcher, ii. p. 214, and especially Ewald, Komposition der 
Genesis(i%2l)f pp. 151-156, from whose instances I select, in addition, 
Gen. xlii. 20 fF. (the compendious ]3*itt3yn given in detail in the 
following w.). Num. xiii. 21-24 (where cf. Keil). Josh. iv. 11-13. 
On such occasions (in Ewald's words) the narrator 'uberspringt 
Mittelglieder um das Ziel zu erreichen:* he is then compelled 
* durch Nebenumstande zu erlautern und zu erganzen, was seine Eile 
eben iiberspringen hatte.' 

* Elsewhere we find »3 as Gen. iv. 25. xvi. 13. Ex. ii. 22 etc., ornnM^ 
as I Sam. iv. 21 ; or iD«n"i precedes Nipm as Gen. xxix. 33 etc. 
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Is. xxxix. I he sent messengers y?85^?5 and (or as) he 
heard^ (parallel 2 Kings xx. 12 VDtJ^ "»d). 

(/3) Gen. ii. 25. v. 5 INTI. vi. 11 etc. (fresh facts men- 
tioned by the writer, in no chronological relation with those 
named in the preceding w^, xlvi. 18, 25. Num. x. 35. 

1 Sam. xiv. 49. Ruth ii. 23 ^ (contemporaneous with d)\ 

2 Kings xvii. 17 if. (reflections of the author only connected 
in thought with the preceding narrative). Num. xv. 32 ; 
Prov. xii. 13. Job xiv. \o b yxi^ (introduces a new state- 
ment parallel to that in a). 

76. But we meet with more extreme cases even than 
these, though it is true only very rarely : a writer may 
employ the •! not merely by joining it to other verbs 
in the manner just explained, but by joining it to a 
substantive standing alone, without any verb immediately 
connected with it, in order to express some circumstance 
or attribute attaching to it ; the • } will then be best ren- 
dered by some relative expression. Thus Josh. xxii. 17 
is the iniquity of Pe*6r too little for us . . . \T'1 when there 
was (lit. and there was) the plague in the congregation ? 



* Or ought we ta suppose with Delitzsch that the reading here 
has arisen out of that in Kings by the corruption of 3 into 1 ? LXX 
has 7<5p, and Peshito^^»^^. We certainly find the two letters con- 
fused elsewhere: i Sam. ii. 11 (yhere in the Speaker's Commentary, 
* that' must be a slip of the pen for * when : ' the that which follows > nn 
is, of course, always represented by •!, and, moreover, requires an 
inter\'ening adverbial clause) ipD »3 makes no sense, and we must 
from LXX restore ipcn; similarly Jer. xxxvii. 16. Compare also, 
in the Heb. text itself, l«D3i i Chron. xvii. 14 for "J«D3 2 Sam. vii, 
17 ; and in LXX i for 3 i Sam. ii. 33. iv. 7. xxiv. 20. 2 Sam. iii. 21. 
V. 6 (apparently "in^Dn). vii. 16. xiv. 10. xuc. 7 (LXX 6), and 3 for 1 
J Sam. i. 23 (so too Pesh., and rightly). 2 Sam. xx. 1. 
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Is. xlix. 7 for the sake of Yahweh who is faithful, (and) 
the Holy One of Israel who hath chosen thee (lit. * a?td he 
hath chosen thee : ' the conception is amplified by a fresh 
idea loosely appended by the help of -5). Num. iv. 40, 44. 
X. 28 these are the joumeyings ^VD^I as or which they 
journeyed (cf. Gen. xxxvi. 14, 32). xx. 15 (expansion of 
the HN^n V, 14). xxxiii. 3. 

It is sometimes used in order to explain and define 
iWV, as Gen. xxxi. 26. i Sam. viii. 8. i Kings ii. 5. xviii. 
13 (t^^Vi^zzhow I hid): cf. Neh. xiii. 17, 

Obs, It is a moot and delicate question how far the imperfect with 
•y denotes a pluperfecl. There is, of course, no doubt that it may 
express the continuation of a plupf. : e. g. Gen. xxxi. 34 had taken 
and placed them ; but can the impf. with -l introduce it ? can it 
instead of conducting us as usual to a succeeding act, lead us back to 
one which is chronologically anterior ? The point is one of sufficient 
importance to merit a brief consideration here. The impf. with • ^ 

is, in the first place, certainly not the usual idiom chosen by Hebrew 
writers for the purpose of expressing a plupf.: their usual habit, 
when they wish to do this, is to interpose the subject between the 
conjunction and the verb, which then lapses into the perfect, a form 
which we know, § 16, allows scope for a plupf. signification, if the 
context requires it*. This will be evident from the following 
examples : — Gen.xxiv. 62 «a pnsn and Isaac had come: the writer 
wishes to combine two streams, so to speak, in his narrative : he has 
(i) brought Ribhqah to the termination of her journey, but (2) 
desires to account for Isaac's presence at the same spot. In order 
thus to prepare the way for their rfieeting, he is obliged to go back, 
and detail what had taken place anterior to the stage at which his 
narrative has arrived: he therefore starts afresh with the words 
Na pn2Jn, the whole of w. 62 f. bears reference to Isaac, and the 

* It will be understood that the pf in this position does not always 
bear a plupf. signification : it is often so placed simply for the pur- 
pose of giving emphasis to the subject (see further App. I). 
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two streams, terminated respectively by "j^n v. 61 and «in v. 65, 
converge in wioni v. 64. So xxxi. 19 "jbn \zb'\ and Laban Aarf ^(wi^ 
away (before Jaqob left Paddan-ar^m, 18 f. : aaani, because the 
possibility of Rachel's stealing the Terftphim is a consequence of 
Laban's absence), 34. Num. xiii. 2 a had been built. Josh, xviii. i 
(iDl|n'Y would have suggested that the subjugation was subsequent to 
the meeting at Shiloh). i Sam. ix. 15 (notice the crucial significance 
of Tn« DV). XXV. 21 (David's thoughts before meeting Abigail), 
xxviii. 3. 2 Sam. xxiv. II. i Kings xiv. 5. xxii. 31. 2 Kings vii. 17. 
ix. 16 b (obviously prior to Jehu's arrival), 30 : in each of these 
passages, by avoiding •!, the writer cuts the connection with the 
immediately preceding narrative, and so suggests a plupf.^ And in 
the second place, the instances in which o is even supposed to intro- 
duce a plupf. are extremely rare : and the supposition itself rests 
upon a most precarious basis. Kalisch, § 95. 3, cites only Gen. ii. 2. 
xxvi. 18. Ex. xi. I. But Gen. ii. 2 is no instance: see Belitzsch's 
note, and below, § 151 ». ; xxvi. 18 I at first imagined (from reading 
Rashi's note ]nDm mn pns* yoattJ DTip"») that iDnn awn were 
the words referred to : here the supposition is quite needless, as there 
is no limitation in the context excluding the wells in the Tia ^na 
from the unfriendly operations of the Philistines ; rather, from the 
addition omaM mo nrrw v. 18, we should be led to infer that two 
sets of wells were alluded to, some which had been stopped up 
formerly, the others (v, 15) only now, in order to annoy Isaac : but 
the note in his Commentary shewed that DiDno'^ is the verb intended : 
this, however, is simply the continuation of "iiDn. Ex. xi. i will be 
considered directly. From Hitzig we obtain Is. viii. 3. xxxix. i. 
Jer. xxxix. 1 1. Jon. ii. 4. But Is. viii. the supposition is not required : 
Is. xxxix. is a more than doubtful passage to appeal to : Jer. xxxix. 

* In Gen. xx. 4. i Sam. xiv. 270 could not have been used on 
account of the negative : but even here it may be noticed that the 
same order of the words is observed. Compare Pusey, Lectures on 
Daniel, p. xix, who speaks similarly of this idiom as one ' which 
expresses a past time, anterior to what follows, but in no connection 
of time with what precedes;' the reader who refers further to 
p. Ixxxvi (ed. 2) will find a considerable list of instances (all cases 
in which the verb is rrn) to add to the one I have given. 
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belongs to § 75 a : and on Jon. ii. 4 Dr. Pusey {Minor Prophets, 
ad loc.) rightly corrects"^ the Auth. Vers, thus : — * For Thou hadst 
[didst] cast me into the deep. Jonah continues to describe the ex- 
tremity of peril' etc Keil adopts the plupf. for Gen. ii. 19, com- 
paring Judg. ii. 6 (cf. above, p. 30^). i Kings vii. 13 fif. But Judg. 
ii. 6 is an uncertain passage to rely upon : the verse itself is a repe- 
tition of Josh. xxiv. 28, where it agrees perfectly with the context ; 
see also the Speaker* s Comm. ii. 124 (8). On i Kings vii. see further 
on. Gen. ii. 19 even Delitzsch rejects, though allowing that the 
plupf. rendering is possible, and citing for it Is. xxxvii. 5. Jon. ii. 4. 
But there is no proof that the interview mentioned in Is. xxxvii. 5 is 
the same as that in v. 3 : the messengers may well have left the 
prophet in retirement for a while before entering in, v, 5, to receive 
his answer. And in Gen. I must confess that the plupf. seems to me 
quite inadmissible (for the reason quoted below on Judg. i. 8). 
Lastly, the two verses Is. xxxviii. 21 f. are accidentally misplaced ; 
they evidently ought to follow v. 6 ; having been omitted by mistake, 
upon the error being discovered they were either at once added after 
Hizqiyah's song, where they now stand, or placed in the margin' : if 
the latter, the scribe who ultimately reinstated them in the text as- 
signed them to their wrong place, which they have held ever since. 

This being the state of the case, the reader may judge with what 
amazement I read the following note by Canon Cook in the Speaker's 
Commentary on Ex. xi. i mn* lOM^ : — ' . . . Thus Aben-Ezra, who 
proposes the rendering " had said," which is adopted by RosenmtiUer, 
Kdl, Kalisch, Ranke, Smith (" Pentateuch," pp. 557-560), who com- 
pletely disposes of the objections of German and English critics. 
No granunatical objection is made to this construction, which is 
common in the Old Testament, and belongs to the simple and inarti- 
ficial style of the Pentateuch.' Upon reading this, I at once con- 
sulted Smith, expecting to find the opinion I had formed crushed 
beneath the resistless weight of three pages of adverse instances. 
To my disappointment and surprise I found none of the examples 
I knew of appealed to (not even Gen. ii. 19), but (p. 113 being 
referred to) Judg. i. 8 ; Ex. xii. i, cf. xi. 4 and xii. 3 ; xviii. 2, cf. i ; 

' Misplacements from this cause are of well-known and common 
occurrence in MSB. : cf. Munro^s Lucretius, i. p. 31. 
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I Chron. xxi. 6, cf. 5 ; 2 Sam. v. 8, cf. 7. All in this singularly 
meagre list break down. Judg. i. 8 the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
disallows, remarking with perfect truth that * there is nothing in the 
original to suggest or justify such a change of tense ' {had fought for 
^on^n) : and in the two places from Exodus \ I cannot understand 
upon what ground a plupf. is desiderated at all. One passage alone 
(which ought not to have been quoted in such a manner as to look 
like two) remains : i Chron. xxi. 6 ( = 2 Sam. v. 8). This, it will be 
seen, is quite different from Ex. xi. i. 2 Sam. v. 7 the writer 
mentions the capture of Sion: in the next verse he goes on to 
describe a detail connected with it: two circumstances thus inti- 
mately associated in the mind might naturally be joined together 
by '1. The case is similar with i Kings vii. 13 (quoted by Keil) : 
the description of the whole buildihg is followed by an account of 
the part taken in its erection by Hiram '. In fact, these passages 
are exactly parallel to those quoted above, § 75 a, and are to be 
explained in the same way : they are essentially of the nature of an 
appendix to what precedes^ not an introduction to what follows : the use 
of -1 therefore becomes at once intelligible. But Gen. ii. 19, as 
understood by Keil, and Ex. xi. i, as understood by Canon Cook, 
are distinctly the latter: both nsM and iD«n are interpreted as 
though wholly out of relation with what immediately precedes them ; 
they do not (like the instances in § 75 a), annex the description of 
3ome circumstantial detail which the writer has been imable to include 
in a preceding general statement, for the simple reason that no such 
general statement exists for the details to be annexed to. But when 
a Hebrew writer wishes to explain or prepare the way for what is to 
follow by the mention of some fact which lies outside the main course 
of his narrative, the instances quoted at the beginning of this note 
seem to shew conclusively that he purposely disconnects it with what 
precedes, by the choice of a construction not suggestive of chrono- 
logical sequence, which, in these two cases, would have given us 
respectively is» D>n'?« mnn and id« mnn. 

* In xviii. 2 npn (cf. Gen. xii. 5 etc.) refers naturally to Jethro's 
action in taking Zipporah for the purpose mentioned 1;. 5 : to take in 
in the sense of receive, entertain is ^DM not T^pb, 

^ I Kings xi. 15 ^nn is the continuation of 14 b : cf. i Sam.xxv. 2. 
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The argument as a whole may be smnmarized thus. On the one 
hand, the instances in which -1 is said to introduce a plupf. are at 
once rare and precarious : on the other, the idiom by which a genuine 
plupf. is denoted is both frequent and clearly established. Besides 
this, the •! can with difficulty be reconciled with the idea of a real 
plupf., while the other idiom just breaks up that element in the 
construction which excludes it. Under these circumstances we shall 
hardly be wrong in declining to endorse the opinion that the plupf. 
sense of o is * common in the Old Testament,* or even that * the genius 
of the language permits it : * we shall more probably be right in 
discarding it altogether K I must apologize for the length of this 
note: it will not, however, have been useless if it teach only a 
single lesson, viz. the need and the value of verifying references. 

77. So much for the logical relation subsisting between 
the two ideas connected by '5 : we must now consider the 
nature of the fresh action which is thus introduced. 

Most commonly, and especially in the historical books, 
as in the passage Gen. iv. 8 cited above, the fresh action 
both developes and finishes in the past. But it may 
likewise so happen that the action is of such a character 
that while itself starting or developing in the past, its 
results continue into the present — terminating there or 
not, as the case may be : or, thirdly, the action may 
originate wholly in the present. Future time is never 



^ It may be noticed that in all the passages § 75 a, not only does 
the simple aorist afford a natural and intelligent sense, but any 
other rendering sounds unnatural and awkward. A translation such 
as • And David took the stronghold of Sion : the same is the city of 
David. And David had said in that day' etc. stands self-condemned. 
Let the rea4er, then, beware of any interpretation which helps out 
the sense of a -i by inserting the words * or had : * the variation foists 
in a meaning which none of the parallels quoted will warrant or 
even permit. 
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expressed by • 1, except where the prophetic perfect has pre- 
ceded, or where the principle involved in it is really present. 
78, It will hardly be necessary to cite instances in 
which the new action lies wholly in the past. Notice 
must, however, here b^ taken of a construction which 
is of constant occurrence in the historical books of the 
Old Testament. When the Hebrew writers have occa- 
sion in the course of their narrative to insert a clause 
specifying the date etc. of an action, instead of intro- 
ducing it abruptly, they are in the habit of (so to speak) 
preparing the way for it by the use of the formula ^|}j]l 
and it was or. came to past. Thus instead of writing 
^70"'3g nOK wn?} nj?3^, a Hebrew writer generally^ pre- 
fers to say '^ "^9^^ ^"^ni? '^J?? ^i???- cLfUl it came to pass, at 
that time, and or that Abimelech said etc., Gen. xxi. 22. 
And this construction is almost invariably employed with 
subordinate temporal or adverbial clauses introduced by 
3 or 3 (followed by a word expressive of time, or an 
infinitive), by "^TO or ^.riqK, by ^3 or ne^KS, by nj?^ (as 
2 Sam. xi. a, cf. xi. i etc.) or P? (as Gen. iv. 3. xli. i. 
Ex. xviii. 13) etc. The sentence is not, however, always 
resumed by '1 as in the instances quoted, though this 
is the most frequent form: the ^ may be omitted, or 
be separated from the verb, and then the perfect will 
reappear. Thus the main sentence may be resumed (i) 
by the perfect alone, as Gen. xl. i. Ex. xii. 41 b, 51. xvi. 
22. Deut. i. 3. ix. II. Is. vii. i. Jer. xxxvi. i, 16. Ezek. 
i. I etc., or, though more rarely, by the impf.^ if the sense 
"1 I J - I ■ ' I '^ 

^ Less frequently in the later books. 
• ' This, when a frequentative, is more usually preceded by ^m\v 
see Chap. VIIL 

H 
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be suitable, Judg. xi. 40. i Kings xiv. 28. 2 Kings iv. 8. 
Jer. xxxvi. 23 : cf. i Kings ix. 10 f. Or (2) by 7^^^] as 
Gen, XV. 17. xxix. 25. xlii. 35. i Sam. xiii. 10 al. : cf. Gen. 
xxiv. X5. Or (3) by ] with the subject before the verb, as 
Gen. vii. 10. xxii. i, Ex. xii. 29, xxxiv. 29. Josh. ii. 5. vi. 8. 
X. II. I Sam. xviii, i. xxx. i. 2 Sam. iii. 6, xiii. 30 al. : cf. 
Gen. xli. i^. 

- But (i) with ] and (3) without ] are both extremely 
rare : 2 Chron. xxiv. 1 1 (where, however, fi<5^ is frequen- 
tative : see Chap. VIII). Ezek. ix. 8. i Sam. xxiii. 6 
(corrupt). Is. xxii. 7. 

79. We may now pass to those cases in which the 
action, or its results, continues into the writer's present : 
here, as with the perfect in the parallel instances, it is 
often best to translate by a present. Thus Gen. xxxii. 5 5 
'^P?*^. Ex. iv. 23 "Jp^^l and I say (have said, in the imme- 
diate past), let my son go, i???^l and thou re/uses t (or hast 
refused) to let him go ^. Num. xxii. 11. Josh. iv. 9. i Kings 
viii. 8 d. xix. 10 and I alone am left, and they seek (have 
sought and continue seeking) my life to take it away. 
Is. iii. 16. xxx. 12. xli. 5 3. 1. 7. lix. 15 is or has become 
missing. Hab. i. 3 "TPI. iii. 19. Mai. iii. 15. Ps. xxxv. 21. 
xxxviii. 13 (have laid and continue to lay snares). Iii. 9. 



^ It may, perhaps, be thought that in these cases the clause 
beginning by the perfect or "j is rather a subordinate circumstantial 
clause (see Appendix I), and that the real continuation of 'nn is 
afforded by the A following. This is possible : but in some of the 
instances quoted such a supposition is precluded by the fact that no 
•1 exists, and in others the clause itself has not the appearance of 
being subordinate, or can only be treated as such artificially. 

f With this sentence as a whole, cf. Jer. xxiii. 2. xxxiv. 17. 
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Iv. 6. cxix. 90 and it dbideth, Ps. cxliv. 3. Job xi. 3 f. xxx. 
II f. vii. 14 and (so) my ^omI pre/erreth suffocation, xiv.. 
17. Gen. xix. 9 this one entered to sojourn (here), ^BW 
DteK^ and goes on to play the judge amidst us I xxxi. 15^ 
2 Sam. iii. 8. Job x. 8 ^^JK^?^! and (yet) thou goest on to 
swallow me up. 

Even where the event spoken of has not actually been 
accomplished, Jer. xxxviii. 9 and he is going on to die (we 
might have expected HO^, cf. Gen. xx. 11; but *Ebed- 
melekh sees Jeremiah on the very road to death). Job 
ii. 3 and thoM art enticing me. Ps. xxix. 10 Yahweh sat at 
the deluge ^^X and Yahweh sitteth on (from that moment 
went on and continues sitting) a king for ever (not shall or 
will sit, which would break the continuity existing in the 
writer's mind between the two actions described: more- 
over, the future would, according to uniform usage, have 
been only expressed by ^K^^^l, or at least 3??.^.1. The 
addition of xh\^ does not necessitate our rendering by 
the future any more than in the cases where it occurs 
with a perfect, Ps. x. 11. Ixxiv. i). Amos i. 11 (similarly 
with "^Jy). I Chron. xxiii. 25 and dwelleth in Jerusalem 
for ever. Ps. xli. 13 tM? 'V^^b '•n^vril. 

80. In continuation of the present, as expressive of a 
general truth, whether this be denoted in the original by 
a perfect, § 12, an imperfect, §§ 32, 33, or a participle, we 
meet with *\ and the impf i Sam. ii. 6 Yahweh bringeth 
down into the Underworld, and bringeth up, 29. Ps. xxix. 
5, 9. Is. xl. 24 he bloweth upon them and th^ wither, xliv.. 
12-15. Ivii. lo for it cannot rest and its waters are troubled, 
Hos. viii. 10. Amos vi. 9. Mic. vi. 16. Ps. xxxiv. 8 the angel 
of Yahweh encampeth (partcp.) . . . and deliver eth them, 
xlix. J 6 death feedeth on them (impf) ^"^"J?! and the 

H 2 
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righteous rule over them. Ixv. 9 and (so) t?uy are afraid. 
xc. 3, 10 3. xcii. 8. xciv. 7. Prov. xi. 2 pride cometh 1^3^ 
and humiliation cometh (i. e. follows quickly after it), 8. 
x:^. 26. XXV. 4. Job vi. 20. vii. 9 a cloud cometh to an 
end and vanisheth, 18. xiv. 2, 10, 20. xx. ig. xxiii. 13 his 
soul desireth and doeth, xxiv. 2, 11, 20. xii. 22-25. xxxiv.. 

24. xxxvii. 8. xxxix. ig* xxxvi. 7. 

After a pure present, Is. ii. 7. Job iv. 5 now it cometh 
to thee and thou ari overcome. 2 Sam. xix. 2 73W5 »^?^^ 
is weeping and mourning. Jer. vi. 14. Ps. xcii. 1 1 f. xxix. 9. 
cxliv. 3 what is man ^•^.JTJpl and {yd) thou knowest him? 
Is. li. 12. 

81» In the description of future events, the impf. with '5 
is used upon exactly the same principle as the perfect, i.e. 
it represents them as simple matters of history. There 
are two cases to be distinguished : (i) where the impf. is 
preceded by the prophetic perfect itself, (2) where it is 
not so preceded. 

(i) Little need be said in explanation of the first Just 
as elsewhere the impf. with '\ marks a continuation of the 
preceding tense, so here, too, it is employed if a writer 
desires to pourtray a future scene or series of events, 
as though they were unfolding themselves before his eyes, 
in the manner of ordinary historical occurrences, Fof 
one or two reasons, however, the impf. is not by any 
means so frequent in this sense as the perfect: the 
prophets generally either prefer, after beginning with an 
emphatic perfect, to break off into the proper future form, 
or else they omit 1 altogether, or separate it from the 
verb in such a manner as to make it impossible for the 
impf. in this form to appear. Is. v. 15 f. (after pf. 14), 

25. ix. I ff. g unto us a son is given ^?J^) and the gpvem- 
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xnent is upon his shoulder, and his name has been (or i>-*«- 
past extending into present, § 79) called etc. It is quite 
-wrong) with the Auth.Vers., to change the tense in the 
middle of the verse, to say and the government shall be 
etc* : Isaiah might certainly have MTitten so, had he 
chosen, but then we should have read »10V7! not ^^^J, 
^"Ji?! (or ^tP^D not «lPn. If it is allowable to say have 
seen a great light, is born, is given, it is equdly allowable 
to continue in the same tenses; it is absolutely inde- 
fensible to introduce an arbitrary alteration in the course 
of the verse, and to substitute for the ideal stand-point 
of the writer, - which we have already accepted in the 
previous perfects, a real stand-point of our own. Isaiah 
himself does not employ the future till 6 3 ntryn : and 
the translator will do best to follow his example, ix. 
i7'2o. xxiv. 6. xxxi. 2. xlviiL 21 f. he hath redeemed 
Ja'qob . . . yp3M and hath cleft the rock (here the Auth. 
Vers, righdy retains the pf.). liii. 2, 9. Joel ii. 23. Mic. 
ii. 13. Ps. xxii. 30 all the fat of the earth have eaten and 
worshipped (^ shall eat and worship' Auth. Vers.,* which 
would be linnwi li>3K% or in the slightly miore ener- 
getic poetical form linnK^I TON\ exactly as v. 27: cf. also 
Hos. iv. 10). 

82. (ft) We have seen, §147, how the prophetic per- 
fect may be suddenly introduced by a Hebrew writer after 
a succession of tenses thoroughly alien to it in import. 
In all the examples quoted, however, the conjunction was 
either absent, or separated from the verb by one or more 
intervening words. Supposing, however, that the writer 
wishes to adopt the principle of the proph. perf., but at the 
same time to connect his fresh verb by 1 immediately 
with what precedes, without any intervening words, in 
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what way can he do this ? If he still retains the perfect 
tense, this, being now united with \ , will by Hebrew usage 
throw the event to be described into the future, a result 
•which ex hypothesi he desires to avoid : the same result 
would follow from the use of the imperfect and ] : clearly, 
then (unless he chooses to adopt the exceptional con- 
struction of the inf. abs.), nothing remains for him but 
to employ the imperfect with •? in order to express his 
meaning. And the use of this •! has the additional 
advantage of representing the event, in a manner often 
extremely appropriate, not merely with the certainty of 
the prophetic perfect, but as flowing naturally oui o/^ 
being an immediate consequence of, the situation described 
in the preceding sentences. It is under circumstances 
like these, when the transition to the new stand-point 
in the future is made for the first time, not by a pf. 
but by the impf. with •?, that we are most apt to 
find this tense translated by a future : unless this be 
done solely for the sake of the English idiom, in which 
the force of the perfect might not always be clear, it 
is a gross error, which sometimes (as will directly appear) 
may involve one grosser still, that, viz., of rendering a 
perfect by a future I 

Occasionally, it may be observed, as in a parallel 
case alluded to on p. 17, it remains uncertain whether 
the writer is describing a scene of his own experience, 
or one which belongs really to the future. 

Is. ii. 9 and (so) the mean man is bowed downy and the 
great man humbled (the consequences of 8 really apper« 
taining to the future, described as though the reality 
belonged to the past: in themselves the words might 
describe a continuance of 8, in the past or present ; that. 
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however, this is not the case is shewn by a comparison 
of II and 17, as well as by the sense of the whole 
passage 12-21: cf. further v. 15 f., where (tfter the '\ 
we have the perfect itself KHpJ). ix. 10-15. xxii. 1-12 
(note S, 12 *\ with Kinn C3V3). Ezek. xxviii. 16 ^ (in the 
•ij^i? upon the king of Sor : v, 17, where there is no 1, we 
have the pf. l^n^^B^n). Jer. iv. 16 they are coming, and 
see they have uttered (the addition of see makes the sense 
clearer in English : observe 17 the pf. vn) ; perhaps Hab. 
i. 9, 10, Ps. Ixiv, 8-10 (most prob.) and (so) God hath 
shot at them etc., where observe that even if, in the teeth 
of all grammatical analogy, we render 0^*5 and he shall 
shoot them, the difl&culty is only deferred, not surmounted : 
the next verb vn is an unmistakeable perfect, shewing 
incpntrovertibly that, like itself, the preceding Dl^ must 
be referred to either an ideal or an actual past. And the 
perfect in the second half of the verse shews further how 
futile and nugatory it would be to discard the Masoretic 
punctuation, and to read ^\ : the symmetry of the verse 
■would be spoilt, ^""H would remain as obstinate as ever, 
and the peculiar appropriateness of tD'ih indicating the 
events 8-10 as the consequences inevitably arising out of 
the conduct previously described, would be lost. The 
same remarks will apply to v, 10, and to xciv. 23. 

O65. Some passages in which o has the appearance of being future, 
although not so in reality : — Ps. 1. 6 ( o is the legitimate continuation of 
the pfF. I, a, 3 c)*. Iv. 18 6 (either a conviction as to the future like Ps. 
bdv. 8» or an allusion to the past ; in either case is in strict con- 



* It is noticeable that in Ps. xcvii, the opening verses of which 
are clearly imitated from Ps. 1, we have, v. 6, the perfect ^^'^n in 
exact correspondence to the nun here. 
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fbrmity with tbe pff. 19, and must stand or fall with them), bcxvii. 7 c 
^a, h reflect the agitation of the writer : b indicates the result flowing 
from it and so my spirit enquires), xcii. 1 1 f. (a consequence of what 
has been stated : and so my horn is exalted), 

88, We know from § 27 (a) that the impf. can be 
employed by itself to describe single events occurring in 
past time. The instances there quoted were restricted 
to those in which the copulative and could have found 
no place, the verb being disconnected in sense with the 
preceding words : we must now consider those cases of a 
somewhat different nature, by no means uncommon in 
an elevated or poetical style, in which the writer, instead 
of adopting the usual prosaic construction of the impf. 
with •? , makes use of the impf. alone, or merely attaches 
it to what precedes by the simple waw ] (which the reader 
need not be reminded must be scrupulously discrimi- 
nated from ')), The ordinary mode of smooth pro- 
gression being thus abandoned, the action introduced 
in the manner described is, on the one hand, cut off 
from the previous portions of the sentence, and rendered 
independent, while, on the other hand, it is depicted with 
all the vividness and force which are characteristic of the 
tense, but which are disguised, or rather destroyed, when 
it is in combination with '5. Oiu* own language hardly 
affords us the means of reproducing the effect thus 
created : sometimes, however, the use of the present^ or 
even the addition of a note of exclamation (indicating 
a change of tone in reading, expressive of a sudden or 
startling event), may enable us partially to do so. 
\^ In some of these cases the impf. appears in the jussive 
form, which seems to shew that we are right in regarding 
them as instances of *1 being actually omitted, rather thaa 
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as instances of Ae bare iitiperfect (according to § 27). y^^-^- 
Otherwise, indeed, the appearance of the jussive in pure 
narrative would be inexplicable. — j 

Obs, The omission of 'i has been compared by Ewald to the 
omission of the augment in Sanskrit and Greek. The illustration is 
very complete: in the first place, the shorter or * secondary' person- 
endings which appear after the augment were in all probability 
(see G. Curtius, das Grieckische Verbum seinem Baue nach dargestelU, 
i. p. 45) originally produced through the influence of this prefix : 
i'dldot^v (Sk. d^add'tn), l-^cpc {d-bhard-t) differ in no essential 
element from ZiSv^/u {dadd-mt), <l>ip€i {bhdra'ti), except in the 
presence of the accented demonstrative prefix which was employed 
in order to throw the action into the past, and the weight of which 
caused a compensatory change to take place in the termination. 
And in the same way nif ni etc. seem clearly to have arisen. But, 
in the second place, when this change had become fixed in lan- 
guage, the altered termination became as characteristic of past 
time, as the augment itself: it thus acquired a significance which 
primarily, as we just saw, belonged exclusively to the latter ; and so 
the augment, at one time essential and indispensable, could be 
dropped (in poetry) without detriment to the sense. And upon the 
same principle, it would seem, we meet with Qj?^, n^,*, etc., the 
altered ultima suggesting past time as unmistakeably as if the 
•1 itself had been also present. But it does not appear legitimate 
to have recourse to this explanation in those passages where (as Ps. 
Iviii. 5) the context does not immediately suggest to the reader that 
the conjunction has been omitted, or where ^ prose writer could not 
have employed it. To do so would be to presuppose that a Hebrew 
author used a form which (whatever the cause) has a double meaning, 
upder circumstances where, so far from there being ianything either 
to intimate the sense in which it is to be taken, or to justify his 
putting such a sense upon it, the reader's natural impulse would be 
to impose upon it the meaning which was not intended. 

84u We find accordingly — 

(a) with ] : Is. x. 13. xliii. 28^ (but cf. Delitzsch). xlviii. 

* Cohortative form. 
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3. li. 2 ^ as a single man did I call him, and I blest him, 
and I multiplied him I Ivii. 17. Ixiii. 3-6 ^ Hab. iii. 5. 
Ps. xviii. 38 (2 Sam. xxii. J), 43, 46. civ. 32 b (or thai, 
§ 63). cvii. 27. Job xxix. 21, 25 (freq.); and apparently 
also the following: — Is, Ixiii. 3^ PI. Prov.xv. 25^ Jobxiih 
27^ XV. 33^ xxiv. 25^ xxvii. 22^. Hos. xi. 4^? It is, 
however, very singular that, though the tense is in the 
abbreviated form, the conjunction, which is still retained, 
should, nevertheless, be pointed \ rather than '5: either 
ajpl or y'T^.i for example, would have been at once 
intelligible, and would not have occasioned the surprise 
we undoubtedly experience at meeting 33f^1. The latter 
form, at least upon this explanation, seems indeed, in my 
opinion, to continue enigmatical and strange. 

{ff) without 1 : Hos. vi. i^ ^!. Hab. iii. 16 K11\ Ps. viii. 
7 a hast made him rule (cf. b, and 6 '^V), xi. 6^? xviii. 7 
(2 Sam. xxii. 0), 12^(2 Sam. •?), 14 (2 Sam.), 16 (2 Sam.), 
17, 18, 20, 21a, 37, 38 (2 Sam.^ nsniK followed by \), 39 
(2 Sam. J), 40 b, 42, 44 (2 Sam. O). xxv. 9^ xliv. 3, 11-15. 
xlvii. 4^. Iii. 9. Ixiv. 9. Ixviii. 11. Ixxviii. 15 etc., 26*. Ixxx. 
9, 12. Ixxxi. 8. xc. 3^ civ. 32. cvi. 12 etc. cvii. 14, 20, 
26, 27, 29 ^ 33 ^ 35^. cxxxix. 13. Prov. vii. 7* n3"'3K. Job 
xviii. 9*, 12^ xxxiii. 27^. xxxvii. 5. xxxviii. 24*. 

And immediately after a pf, in which case the bare 

^ In Is. xii. I, which is commonly quoted as another instance, the 
verbs may be strictly jussive (cf. Ps. bcxxv. 5 with a-4, and cxxvi. 4 
with 1-3) : and in 1. 2 «:Nan and ritoni may well be dependent on 
the preceding D*«N, the jussive being then employed in accordance 
with the regular custom ; see § 64 Obs, 

* Jussive forms, For a further consideration of some of these 
passages, see App. II. 

* Cohortative forms ;.cf. above, §§ 54, 70. 
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impf. indicates the rapid or instantaneous manner in which 

the second action is conceived as following the first : — 
Ex. XV. 12, 14. Hos. ix. 6 (almost a hypothetical clause, 
after n^n). Hab. iii, 10. Ps. xxxvii. 14 f. xlvi. 7. Ixvi. 6. 
Ixviii. II, Ixix. 33. Ixxiv. 14. Ixxvii, ij. xc. 5. civ. 6. Job 
xxiii. 10 3. xxiv. 24. 

85. In prose where, for variety or emphasis, a verb 
which would naturally be connected with the foregoing 
narrative by •?, is preceded by its subject or object, or in 
any other way separated from the copulative, the tense 
which then appears is almost always the perfect. Thus 
Gen. i. 5 we first have K}?^, but so soon as for the sake 
of contrast the order is changed, we find the perfect W^b) 
fc^^ij: this is constantly the case, v, 10. iii. 3, 17. iv. i, 2, 
4, 18, 22. vi. 8. vii. 19. viii. 5, 14, ix. 23 etc. 2 Sam. ii. 3. 
iii. 22. iv. 12; or without any ], Gen. i. 27. iii 16. 

Poetry, however, in cases like these usually prefers the 
imperfect as the means of presenting the livelier image : 
not, of course, that the imperfect ever 'stands for' the 
perfect, or assumes its meaning (!), but the poet takes 
the opportunity thus offered of conferring brilliancy and 
variety upon his description, the legitimate signification 
of the tense chosen, whether as an inceptive or as a 
frequentative, being always distinctly traceable. E. g. Is. 
iL 6. Hab. iii. 16, 19; often in the historical Psalms, as 
xviii. 8 ItaT ... 1, 9 P3Kn . . .1, 14 etc. xxiv. 2. 1. 19. 
Ixxviii. 20 and torrents overflowed^ 29 etc. Ixxxi. 7, 13. civ, 
6-9. cvii. 6 etc. Prov. vii. 21 b. Job iv. 12, 15. x. 10, 11. 

Ohs, It is apparently maintained by some scholars (see Hitzig on 
Jer. xliv. 22. Ps. xxvii. 10. xliv. 10, and compare Ewald, § 346 6) that 
these and certain similar passages present examples of what may be 
termed a dissolution or disintegration of the construction with waw 
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conversive— the verb, after its separation from % being permitted to 
remain in the imperfect without any special significance being 
attached to it^. That a tense should thus lose its usual force appears 
a singular conclusion to arrive at : and yet, if this be not the one 
int^ded, such a remark as that ' though separated by the negation 
from the waw, the impf. still remains and is not changed into the 
pf.,* seems nugatory and needless. No feet about the Hebrew 
language is more evident than the practical equivalence of Mlpn 
and «ip . . .1 : these are the two alternative formulae which in count- 
less passages interchange with one another: the peculiar point of 
view which determined the selection of the construction with •!! 
(even if then always consciously preserved) was entirely dropped 
when the verb parted company with its conjunction. In the com- 
parativeiy few* cases, therefore, where instead of «lp . . *1 we find 
the formula «lp». . .1, it is fair to conclude that the writers had 
some special object in selecting the unusual tense ; even in poetry, if 
we find 9i used where a prose writer would have employed y, we 
cannot assume the two to be identical, but must suppose that the 
choice of the one in preference to the other rested upon some par- 
ticular ground, such as that suggested in the text. 

Another theory to accoimt for the presence of an unexpected im- 
perfect, no less fanciful and inadmissible than the opinion just 
criticized, may be found in Hitzig's note on Ps. xxxii. 5. 

* Hitzig appeals to Deut. ii. 12. Josh. xv. 63. i Sam. xxvii. 4. 
2 Sam. XV. 37. I Kings xx. 33. Is. xl. 14. xli. 6. Jer. lii. 7. Job iii. 
25. Cant. iii. 4. But in all these places the impf. possesses a marked 
significance according to §§ 37, 30, where, indeed, several of the 
passages have been already cited. 

* Even after a little word like v>h it is extremely rare to find the 
impf.; against nearly fifty cases of 3>D«) N^i and 12?D«) N^i, there 
is but one of irQ^D^ M^i (in past time, of course), viz. i Sam. ii. 25. 
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Accents^. 

86. It was remarked incidentally § 69 that when the 
imperfect was preceded by \ a retrocession of tone fre- 
quently took place; beyond endeavouring, however, to 
assign a cause for this phenomenon, we did not pause 
to examine the laws by which it is governed, or to lay 
down rules by which the place of the tone might be 
ascertained. In the construction which will have to be 
explained in the next chapter, that, namely, of the perfect 
with waw conversive, a change takes place (if circum- 
stances permit it) in the opposite direction, the tone, if 
ordinarily upon the penultima, being thrown forward on 
to the ultima : this alteration forms such a noticeable and 
striking feature, and is, moreover, of such extreme im- 
portance as an index to the meaning intended to be 
borne by the tense, that the rules by which it is deter- 
mined must be carefully' stated and ought to be thoroughly 
understood and mastered by the reader. For this purpose 
it will be necessary to refer briefly to the nature of the 
accents in Hebrew, and to the principles upon which the 
use made of them depends^. 

^ The English reader is advised, with reference to what follows, 
to consult Gesenius, %% 15, 16, 29, or, still better, Kalisch, pt. i, 
§^ IQ-13 with the corresppnding sections in pt. ii, viz. §§ x-xiii. 
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87. The student will be aware that In Hebrew the 
accents serve two purposes: by their disposition in a 
given verse, they indicate the subdivisions, whatever their 
number, into which it naturally falls when recited by an 
intelligent reader ; these subdivisions, determined as they 
obviously are by the sense of the passage, will on the one 
hand correspond with our sfops — so far, at least, as the 
latter go (for they are by no means so numerous as the 
Hebrew accents) : on the other hand, inasmuch as in 
every sentence when spoken, unless it is intentionally 
delivered in a monotone, the voice rises or falls in ac- 
cordance with the meaning, they "v^iU clearly be equally 
well adapted to mark the changes in the modulation 
of the voice during chanting or solemn recitation. It 
is in their first character, as grammatical or syntactical 
symbols, that we have here to regard them^ 

88. The principles regulating accentuation — of which, 
as is well known, there are two different systems, one 
applied in the prose books of the Old Testament, the 
other in the three (specially) poetical books. Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job (the dialogue parts, from iii. 2 to xlii. 6) — 
are highly complicated and abstruse. For practical pur- 
poses, however, a few simple rules will be found amply 
sufficient ; and those who will take the trouble to acquaint 
themselves with no more than what is stated in Kalisch, 
or even with the briefer and, of course, only provisional 
exposition which will be given here, may be assured that 
they will reap no small advantage from the study ^ 

* I trust that the purport of this chapter will not be misunder- 
stood. Some acquaintance with accents is indispensable to the 
Hebrew student: not only for the single object, with a view to 
which this account of them has been inserted here, but upon other. 
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89. The presence of waw conversive is often marked 
by a change of the tone-syllable : our first question, then, 
will be, How can the tone-syllable be ascertained ? 

The answer is very simple : with one or two exceptions 
it will be found that in every word provided with an 
accent, /he accent marks the ionesylldble. 

Without, therefore, as yet even knowing the name of 
the accents employed, we at once see that in |]^"^£^9^ Gen, 
vi. 14, nSDKI 21, ^nbpni ix. n, ^{^"'^p i5\ the waw is con- 
versive : contrast ix. 17 ^n6i?i], Qoh. ii. 15 ^niD«1 and I 
said (for which the older language would, of course, use 

*i»Ni). viii. 15 '•nnaan. 

90. Some of the accents, however, have the peculiarity 



and more general grounds as well : they frequently offer material 
assistance in unravelling the sense of a difficult passage; the best 
authorities continually appeal to them, so much so indeed, that to a 
person who remains entirely ignorant of their nature and use, many 
of the notes in modem commentaries must remain unintelligible. 
It is very far from being my intention to offer a complete dissertation 
upon accents (a task for which I am in no sense qualified), still less 
to discourage or seem to supersede a more extended study : my design 
in writing this chapter is simply to smooth the way for those who 
may be induced to pursue the subject more thoroughly afterwards, 
or, for such as have not the time or inclination to do this, to lay 
down a few broad rules which they may find of practical service. 

* The metheg (i. e. bridle) in these words is added in order to 
support or hold hack the voice from hurrying onwards and so shorten- 
ing the ante-penultima unduly (as in DP") 5]). In any word the 
second syllable before that on which the principal tone rests will be 
felt to have a secondary accent or counter'tone (e. g. con'demna'tion, 
cor'respond') : in Hebrew, when this is an open syllable, the counter- 
tone is marked by metheg (Gen. xx. 5 'b-iDM. M»n-D3-«^rn, but 
»52^"Dn^ without it), or, occasionally, by some other accent which 
fills its place (viii. 19 Dh^nnDWoV), 
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of being -always afl&xed to the firs^ or the iasi letter of a 
word, whether it begin a tone-syllable or not: these are 
called respectively preposiiives and posipostiives. When 
these occur, the reader can only determine where the 
tone really lies from his knowledge of the language : but 
he will not be unnecessarily misled by them, because the 
other accents (which do mark the tone) are always placed 
above or below the first consonant of the syllable to which 
they refer, and immediately to the left of the vowel-point 
(if the consonant in question have one in such a position 
that the accent might clash with it), whereas the pre- and 
postpositives always stand on the extreme right or left 
respectively of the word to which they belong. 

Thus no one can doubt that in Sfc^J? Gen. L 11, ^\ 12, 
D333Pa Ps. iv. 5 we have instances of prepositives (con- 
trast ?^? Gen. i. 7. vm i. 15) ; or that in fi'lfcjtil "• ^3- 
2^^i>N i. 7. \\^ i. 5. np^l ix. 23. n?? Ps. i. 3 we have 
before us postpositives (contrast \r\^ Gen. i. 2 1 : though 
similar in form, the difference of position is enough to 
discriminate the accent here from that upon nifccb i. 5: 
compare^ too, "IK'K ii. 19 with nK^K i. 7). 

Whenever, then, an accent appears on the extreme right 
or left of a word, it cannot be regarded as an index 
of the tone-syllable : of course it may mark it (though 
even then it will not be in its proper position, as regards 
the whole syllable, for so doing), but it will do it only 
accidentally. 

91. There are only eight pre- and postpositives : some 
of the latter, however, when they are attached to words 
accented on the penultima (miVeT) are written twice — on 
the ultima as being postpositive, on the penultima to mark 
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the actual tone of the word. This is always the case 
with pashta, an accent which from this circumstance 
catches the eye very frequently: as Gen. L i \r\hy 7 
Q^^"?, 9, II, 12 etc. : and in Baer and Delitzsch's edition 
of Genesis (Lipsiae 1869), and of Isaiah (1872), the same 
duplication is adopted with the other postpositives^ as well, 
*ut omnis dubitatio, utrum hoc illudve vocabulum milel 
sit an milra, praecaveretur' (praef. p. vii) ; see L 7 . 
y^pnn-nK. ii. 23 nbx^l. iii. 17. xiii. i*i)y^1. Is. xxxvi. 6. 
xxxvii. 24 etc. Thus where we find the same accent 
repeated upon one word we may know that the tone t's 
on the penulttma^, 

92. On the other hand where (for reasons which 
need not be here discussed) two different accents appear 
attached to one word, the tone is indicated by the 
second^. Thus Gen. xvii. 24 DH'JIKI, 25. xix. 27 Dip^n"?^; 
Ps. i. I D^V^^, 2 Ivan, 3, 4 rfea-DK (tone indicated by the 
point over D above the cholem). ii. 2 nin'»"7y. iii. 8 Hg^p. 

iv. 9 noijj. 

93. These short and simple rules will be found fully 
sufl5cient for the purpose of ascertaining on what syllable 
in a given case the tone lies : we must next consider some 
of the general principles of accentuation, from which it 

* And likewise with telisha magnum among the prepositives, e. g. 
vii. 2 "iw't^. xxviL 46; Is. xxxvi. ii D*p»b« etc. 

* This rule is valid for all ordinary editions of the Hebrew text 
(in which, indeed, its application is limited to the single case of 
paskfa) : the reader who uses Baer and Delitzsch may easily modify 
it as follows: — Where a postpositive accent is repeated, the tone 
is marked by the Jirst accent ; where a prepositive is repeated, the 
tone is marked by the second accent. 

' Except in the rare case of ' incomplete retrocession,' Kal. ii.xi. 5. 

I 
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results as particular instances that the tone after waw 
converstve in the perfect, in certain cases, is not thrown 
forward on to the ultima. The regular form for and I will 
kill is "rii'tDpl w'qdtalH, the double beat being as distinctly 
marked as in the English words per' severe', cor' respond' : 
but under certain conditions we find '^^^V^ Tifqatdlti vfiiih 
the same meaning: and the nature of these conditions 
. must be here examined ^ 

94, Hebrew accents are of two kinds. The first kind, 
called distinctive accents, correspond roughly to modem 
stops, and, like the latter, indicate the breaks or divisions 
in a sentence required by the meaning : they are, how- 
ever, more numerous than our stops, because they 
measure with greater minuteness the precise length of 
each break, and because they mark further those slighter 
and sometimes hardly perceptible pauses which in most 
languages are regulated by the voice alone. The other 
kind, termed conjunctive accents, are peculiar to Hebrew : 
they shew, generally, that the word to which one of them 
is attached is closely connected in sense with that which 
immediately follows it: in English this would only be 
denoted by a smooth and unbroken pronunciation. 

05. For our present purpose it is the distinctive 
accents which possess the greatest interest : it will be 
accordingly worth while to specify the more important 
among them, i. e. those which mark some considerable 
break in the sense, and which, therefore, in translation 
will commonly be represented by a stop. 

^ The tone likewise remains upon the penultima in particular 
forms of the weak verb : but as the rules for the cases in which this 
occurs are wholly independent of accentual considerations, they will 
not be stated till the nexX chapter. 
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96. Firstly, in the prose books : — 

The end of a verse is always indicated by the perpen- 
dicular line called st'M^j followed by sSph-pdsHq (: ' end of 
the verse') : thus Gen. i. 4 H^^*^ (^^^ sillHq on the tone- 
syllable according to rule, ^K^^ being a segolate noun, and 
consequently miVel), • 

Every verse (except a few, and these generally short 
ones, as Gen. ii. i, though not always, as Deut. v. 23. 
vi. 22) is divided into two parts — but by no means neces- 
sarily ,^<7«a/ parts, see e. g. Gen. i. 11. ii. 19. vii. 21. Lev. 
viiL 19 — ^by athnach: this marks the principal pause in 
the whole verse. Thus Gen. i. i D^^PN. ii. 17 UDD. 

Sometimes verses are divided into three principal parts : 
when this is the case, the third section is closed by 
segolia -, which always precedes athnach, Gen. i. 7, 28. 
ii. 23 D*lKn. 

A break of somewhat shorter duration is indicated by 
the two perpendicular dots - called zaqe/-^ one of the 
commonest of distinctive accents — often spoken of as 
zaqef-qa\<m, to distinguish it from -, which is termed 
zaqef-gadol : see Gen. ii. 9 |in and )*yi, 10 pyo, and iii. 10 

A somewhat slighter pause is indicated by rev(a\ as 
Gen. i. 2 pNni. ii. 21 Hi^l. 

» 

The last prose accent which need be considered for 
our present purpose is tifcha^: it marks a decidedly 

* Otherwise called tarcha : and this is the name it always bears 
(in most editions) in the Masoretic notes, e.g. on Judg. xvii. i, 
where the marginal comment upon onDM is «nn^i y-tap i.e. games 
with tarcha. The Mas6ra here calls attention to the pausal form of 
the word being generated by a smaller distinctive : this it does con- 
tinually; see, for instance, Josh, v; 14.- viii. i. xvii: I4i xix. 50. 

I 2 
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shorter break than any of the preceding accents, and 
cannot usually be reproduced, at least in our written 
language, even by a comma. Examples: Gen. ii. 7 

97. Two or three verses translated with the stops 
or pauses indicated, .will make this perfectly clear: 
it ought, however, to be observed that in Hebrew the 
various parts of a verse are proportioned out and corre- 
lated to each other somewhat differently from what miglrt 
appear more natural in English. 

Gen. iii. i now the serpent was more subtle {zaqe/, 
slight pause) than any beast of the field (slight pause, in 
German a comma before the following relative) which the 
Lord God had made : {athnach, colon, or even full stop, 
as Auth. Vers.:) and he said unto the woman, {zaqe/^ 
comma,) Yea, hath God said, {zaqe/,) Ye shall not tdX{zaqe/, 
slight pause) of every tree of the garden ? 3 but of the fruit 
of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, (segoltay 
the emphatic portion of the verse marked off from what 
follows more decidedly than in English,) God hath said, 
{revia\ comma,) Ye shall not eat of it, {zaqe/,) neither 
shall ye touch it : {athnach^ followed, after a pause, by the 
reason, added emphatically and by itself:) lest ye die^. 

Judg. 1. 15. V. 27. vii. 5. viii. 26 (all cases of the pausal form with 
2jaqefy which is considerably more common than with farcha). 

^ Cf. Ex. xxiiL 23, where the tripartite division of the verse, with 
only a single word in the third section, produces a singularly stately 
and effective cadence : — * For my angel will go before thee : {segoUa, 
more than a comma Auth. Vers. :) and he will bring thee {revia: let 
the voice rest for an instant after thee before proceeding to the three 
parallel couplets which follow) unto the Amorite and the Hittite, 
(zaqe/,) and the Perizzite and the Cana*anite, {'xaqe/,) the Hivite and 
the Jehusite : (athnach ;) and I will destroy him 1' 
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In V. 6 V1S0 (comma, Auth. Vers.) we have an instance 
of the weaker accent tl/<^ha exhibiting a real disjunctive 
force: similarly 9 v, 10 ^33t<, 12 Y^'^'P etc.; elsewhere 
its value is not equal to -more than that of a slight pause 
in the voice, as z'. 8 Jp, 11 WpD"73N. 

98. Secondly, in the poetical books : — 

Here, as before, st'iMg with sbph-pdsHq marks the end 
of the verse, Ps. ii. 2 nn^tJ^-^jn, 3 no^nhj;. The other 
principal divisions are indicated by athnach (as Ps. i. 6 

D"»|T1V), and a compound accent called merkha with mah- 

< 

pakh, or merkha mahpakhatum^, as Ps. i. 2 ^VSn. iii. 6 
nJK'^NI : this accent is always placed be/ore athnach, cor- 
responding, in this respect, to segolta in prose. In the 
poetical books athnach does not mark such a decided 
break ^ as merkha mahp,; the latter, accordingly, in verses 
consisting of only two members, is often employed by 
preference, to the exclusion of athnach^. The only other 
distinctive accents which need be noticed here are — 

stnnor, a, postpositive (to be distinguished from sznnorith, 
which is a conjunctive accent and not postpositive), as Ps. 
iii. 3 D"'2n. xiii. 6 ^nnD3 ; 

r evict y as Ps. iv. 2 ^jTiV. ii. 8 '•31DD; often preceded by 
geresh on the same word, and then sometimes called 
revia' mugrash, as Ps. i. i D"'ii5. ii. 8 "ininxi. iv. 2 "'iin; 
and 

dechi (prepositive), as ii. 9 tajHiPJ, 10 ^^V\. 



* Sometimes also (e.g. by Delitzsch) termed, from its situation 
above and below the word, Tim nbiy *oleh vfyored. 

' See Ps. iii. 6. iv. 7, 9. xiv. 2. xxx. 10. xlv. 15 etc. 

* E. g. Ps. i. 2. iii. 3. iv. 5. v. 7. xi. 6 etc. 
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Examples : — 

Ps. i. I happy is the man {revta\ slight pause) who 
hath not walked in the counsel of the wicked, {merkha^ 
and in the way of sinners (dechi, slight pause) hath not 
stood, {aihnach,) and in the seat of the scornful {revta') 
hath not sat 

xxvii. 4 one thing have I asked of the Lord, (sinnor,) 
it will I seek for ; {merkha, chief pause ;) that I should 
dwell in the house of the Lord {d€cht\ note the dagesh in 
the following aspirate 3) all the days of my life, (aihnach,) 
to gaze on the pleasantness of the Lo|;d, {revid^ and to 
meditate in his temple^. 

xL 13 for evils have compassed me about {pazer, slighter 
than even dechi,) till they are beyond numbering ; {revia*;) 
my iniquities have taken hold upon me, (dechQ and I 
cannot look up : (aihnach ;) they are more than the hairs 
of my head; (revid mugrash;) and my heart hath for- 
saken me. 

99. Now there are one or two peculiarities of Hebrew 
usage dependent upon the position assumed by a word in 
a sentence, and consequently of such a nature as to be 
relative to, and ascertainable by, the accents with which 
it is provided, which materially modify the general rule 
that with the so-called waw converstvum praeteriti the 
tone is thrown forward on to the ultima. 

100. The first of these is the dislike felt to two accented 
syllables succeeding one another^ unless separated by a decided 



^ Observe here how accurately the accentuation reiSects the sense ; 
the two infinitives introduced by \ to gaze and to meditate^ stand by 
themselves as the two co-ordinate objects of ^niiD : they are accord- 
ingly marked off from the latter by means of athnack. 
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patise in pronunciation, i. e. unless the first has a distinc- 
tive accent : where this is the case, however short the 
pause may be, the voice has time to take rest and recover 
strength, so as to give proper utterance to what follows. 
But where such a pause cannot be made, the collision is 
avoided by one of two expedients, either that, namely, 
oi forcing back the tone of the first word, and shortening, 
if necessary, the vowel in the now toneless ultima, or else 
by that of employing maqqef to throw the two words into 
one, so as to cause the proper tone of the first to dis- 
appear. Instances may readily be found : Gen. iv. 2 

|KV njh, 6 i> n-jn, 22 rl? i^nvi- xiii. 9 w n-jan. is.xl. 7 

13 niB^J, 23 n^ "'????^ will exemplify the first expedient; 
Gen. vi. 14 ^BS-'Vg. ix. 7 :?i,?"^:i? will exemplify the 
second. 

Now when either of these expedients is adopted with a 
perfect preceded by \ conversive, it is plain that the charac- 
teristic position of the tone will cease to exist. 

Thus Deut. xiv. 26 ^^ ^r?91> although in the same 
verse we have both nnnjl and nnDKI; Amos i. 4, 7 

B^ "•nn^Ki, but V, 6 wnp, 8 "•niam. Lev. xxvL 25 

nil -nn^Kn, and even Deut. iv. 25 Uoa m'm, Ezek. 
xxxix. 1 7 : in all these cases the tone has been driven 
back on to the penultima^. Instances of the second 



* The rule, however, is not carried out with perfect uniformity : in 
a few exceptional passages the tone is permitted to remain on the 
ultima : e. g. Ex. xxix. 5, 43. xxx. 26. Deut. xxiii. 14 al. But in this 
respect the practice with regard to the perfect and 1 only presents us 
with similar exceptions to those which meet us elsewhere : cf. Deut. 
vii. 25. XX. 6 al. 
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expedient are rarer : see Zech. ix. lo M'i"''l?1!Dni. Ezek. 
xiv. 133. Is. viii. 17 {v"^Wp1 (Baer and Delitzsch). 

101. The second of the peculiarities alluded to is that 
owing to the manner in which the voice is naturally in- 
clined to rest on the last accented syllable before a 
pause, the vowel belonging to that syllable is, if possible, 
lengthened (as ^'!^ Gen. i. 6), or, if it be a verbal form 
such as ^ytpl? {milrct), the shwd is replaced by the original 
vowel, to which the tone then recedes^, as Wf^ (mtTet), 
Thus, for example, Gen. ii. 25 nwan^ ix. 4 l^b^ft^. 
xxiv. 46 ♦•^Oi^f n. Is. liii. i, 7 nDP«3 (pf., not the participle, 
which is milrd : see i* 21, 26^). liv. 11 nDHD N7. 

This is almost always the case with the two principal 
distinctive accents sillHq and athnach (except in a very 
few words' such as ^/9> which never change), and not 
unfrequently with those of smaller value, particularly 
zaqe/*, although with these the usage fluctuates. 

Similarly, when a perfect with waw converstve stands in 
pause, in order, apparently, to afford the voice a more 
suitable resting-place than it would find if the accent 
were violently thrown forward to the ultima, the tone 

* But this recession does not take place when the old heavy termi- 
nation ]^- is retained in the impf., as Ps. xii. 9. 

* Cf. above, p. 14 note : and contrast further Num. xxi. 20 with 
Cant. vi. 10, i Kings ii. 46 with Ps. v. 10, Esth. viii. 15 nnt^to she 
rejoiced (wrongly cited in FUrst's Concordance as an adjective) with 
Ps. cxiii. 9 niioip rejoicing. 

' A list of the exceptions in Genesis may be found in Baer and 
Delitzsch's convenient edition of the text of that book, pp. 79 f. : see, 
further, their Isaiak, p. 82, and Kalisch, ii. § xiii. 7. 

* In these cases attention is often (though not always) called to 
the change by a Masoretic note at the bottom of the page : see 
p. 115 note ; also Baer and Delitzsch, Genesis, p. 96 ; Isaiah, pp. 95 f. 
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is allowed to reverf to the penultima, e. g. Deut. viii. lo 

nynfen n^^Ni. xxviii. 39. Judg. iv. 8 "'ri^bm. 

102. We thus obtain two cases in which a regular 
verb, that would under other circumstances have the 
tone thrown forward, retains it on the penultima, (i) where 
the verb is immediately followed by a tone- syllable, (2) 
where the verb is in pausa. The position thus assumed 
by the tone, it will be seen, is a natural inference from 
the general principles regulating the changes that take 
place in all other words similarly placed. 

103. It will not be necessary to comment further upon 
the first of these cases : nor does the second call for any 
additional remark so far as silMq and athnach are con- 
cerned, as the usage is there clear and uniform. But 
in reference to the minor distinctive accents, the practice 
of the language must be more attentively examined, as 
it will be found to explain a difficulty which arises from a 
certain small number of seemingly anomalous instances 
in which the tone is not thrown forward after \ conversive^ 
although, at first sight, no reason seems to exist for the 
neglect of the usual rule. The fact is, that in these cases 
2L smaller distinctive is really present, which the eye is 
apt to overlook : sillilq, athnach, and zaqef are better 
known and more readily distinguished. In order to 
exhibit the influence of these smaller distinctives in as 
clear a light as possible, it will be well, in the first place, 
to shew that instances occur in which they produce the 
same lengthening of a vowel as those accents which mark 
a more decided pause : when this has been done, it will 
no longer surprise us to find that they likewise resemble 
the latter in hindering the tone after wow conversive from 
passing forward to the ultima. 
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Thus with ti/<^ha, Gen. xv. 14 n3y\ Lev. xxvii. 10. 
Num. xxi. 20 '"l^^K^JI. Deut. xiii. 5 w^. i Kings xx. 18, 
40 d. Is. iii. 26. xxvii. ro^ Jer. i. 8. Hos. vii. 11. viii. 7 
ir}T\ Amos iii. 8 age^ al. 

revza\ Lev. v. 23 /J3. Deut. v. 14 in^i^^. xiii. 7. Hos. 
vii. 12 w"!. Hag. i. 6. Neh. xii. 43 etc. 

pashta, Is. xxxiii. 20 IVVr^'s^. 2 Kings iii. 25 ^t^^'0\, 
Dan. ix. 19 nyb?^. Neh. iii. 34 al. 

And in the poetical books: — 

CO 

sinnor. Ps. xxxi. 11 ^?n. xciii. i. 

• 9 T 

great revia\ Ps. xix. 14 ''I'j^y. xxxvii. 20 ^15^\ xlvii. lo 
al. Job xxi. 17. xxiv. 12 ^P??^. > *^^ when preceded by 
gereshf Ps. xxxvii. 6, 23 ^3Ji3. Job ix. 20 b, "•?$. xviL i. 

dechi, Ps. v. 12 ^^J"];^. xlv. 2 '•^5^^. xcvii. i. Job ix. 20 f. 

XVll. I^ 

104. These instances (which might readily be mul- 
tiplied) afford ample proof that a minor distinctive is 
competent to give rise to the pauss^ change of vowel 
— ^a prerogative only regularly exercised by aihnach and 
sillHq: it will not, therefore, now seem anomalous when 
we see that, like the latter, they also prevent the tone after 
ijoaw cofwerstve from being thrown forward, even though 
the pause in the sense indicated by their presence may 
not be sufficiently decided to produce at the same time 
the accompanying lengthening of the vowel which usually 



* Cf. Is. Ixiv. 3 with Delitzsch's note : ntp3?» is also attested by 
Chayyug' — in Mr. Nutt's edition, p. 59 (70 in the translation). 

' And with still smaller accents Lev. v. 18. £zek. xl. 4. i Kings 
i. 26. iii. 25. Deut. xiii. 7; Ps. v. 12. Prov. xxx. 4. For several of 
the passages referred to I am indebted to Ewald, § ico c. 
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ensues in the case of the other two accents named. 
Accordingly we find — 

In prose books : — 

With zaqe/, Deut. ii. 28 ^^l'??!. i Sam. xxix. 8 "TIDn^JJI ; 
and zaqef'gadol, Deut. xxxii. 40 ^rnofcO, 

tifcha, Joel iv. 21 '•^\S?1. Obadiah 10 ?[}??]. Is. Ixvi. 9 
^^"!???1 (where the ) must be conversive, and introduce a 
question, as i Sam. xxv. 1 1 ^U'^P^). 

revid, 2 Sam. ix. 10 0^301^. 

pashta, Jer. iv. 2 ????^^). 

In poetical books : — 

With grtat revm\ Ps. 1. 21 Hitz. Prov. xxx. 9 a 

WDKi >T\'^r\y\ yiB^K jb, job vii. 4 « w»ki. 

And revtot with geresh, Ps. xix. 14 "^H"*!?^^.. xxviii. i 

^n^Bto?} ntrnn id. Prov. xxiii. 8. xxx. 9 b. Job xxxi. 29 

'•ni'iynni . . . nOK^X n^ (f I used to rejoice . . . and elate 
myself, 

decki. Job v. 24 f. ^jnj\ (notice following dagesh in 
^3 : the tone must be mirel, else why no metheg under J 
as in the otherwise similar passage xi. 18, i^ ?). xxii. 13 
^"^P?),. xxxii. 16 probably^. 

* Disallowed by Bottcher, ii. 204, who appeals to 2 Kings ix. 7. 
Jer. xxi. 6. But M^in, in both the first and the second person, 
is everywhere else milra (Lev. xxvi. 36 is, of course, to be explained 
by § 102. i), and as regards the two passages cited, it is the exception 
for the tone in Hifil not to be thrown on, and no one contends that 
the usage, with the minor distinctives, is so uniform that they always 
keep it back. Probably also in Gen. xxiv. 8. i Sam. xxiii. 2 a. Is. viii. 
17 a 'm the miVel tone is to be attributed, at least partially, in the 
two former to the presence of zaqef, in the latter to that of pash^a, 

' I believe these are all the occasions upon which the accents 
named prevent the tone being thrown forward tafter waw conversive. 
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The reader will now be prepared to proceed to the 
closer examination of the remarkable idiom which, with- 
out some elucidation of the nature of accents and the 
laws which regulate their use, it would be impossible 
either to appreciate or to explain^. 

It must be understood, however, that the influence of the smaller 
distinctives, as exhibited in both these sections, is quite exceptional : 
in the majority of instances they effect no change in the form of a 
word : see, for example, Ex. xviii. 16. Deut. viii. 6. 2 Sam. xi. 21. 
On the other hand, we occasionally find the non-pausal form re- 
tained even with athnach and sdph-pdsilq : see instances in Kalisch, ii. 
xiii. 3, and add Prov. xxx. 9 a. 

^ Since writing this chapter I have seen a treatise by A. B. Davidson , 
entitled Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation (London 1 861), which appears 
to contain within a small compass a full and clearly-arranged account 
of the accents and of the laws regulating their use. On pp. 35-52, 
in particular, will be found some good illustrations of their value as 
logical or syntactical symbols. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Perfect with Strong Waw, 

105. A construction which is the direct antithesis of 
that which was last examined (in Chap. VI) will now 
engage our attention. Both are peculiar to Hebrew: 
and both, where possible, declare their presence to the 
ear by a change in the position of the tone ; but while in 
the one the tone recedes, in the other it advances. The 
one is the form adapted to represent actions conceived 
as real, or as appertaining to a definite date, the other — 
and we shall perceive this distinction most plainly when 
we come to compare the cases in which the infinitive and 
participle break off into one or other of these construc- 
tions respectively — is the form adapted to represent such 
as can be only contingently realised, or are indeterminate 
in their character or time of occurrence. If the one can 
be applied to the future only when it is contemplated 
as fixed and definite, the other can be applied to events in 
the past or present only so long as the time of their 
taking place is conceived as unfixed and indefinite. The 
one, accordingly, is the companion and complement of 
the perfect^ the other is the companion and complement 
of the imperfect. '^^5. '^^J denote two concrete events : 
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*^^V1 '^'?." <lenote two abstract possibilities, the context 
fixing the particular conditions upon which their being 
realised depends. And exactly as before, when the verb 
became separated from the •?, it lapsed into the perfect^ so 
here, when its connection with \ is broken, it lapses 
regularly into the imperfect: in both cases, then, it is 
essentially the union of the verb with the conjunction 
which gives rise to and conditions the special signification 
assumed by the formula as a whole. 

Oh&. Like the construction with -3, the present idiom is hardly 
found beyond the Old Testament : it is never met with in Aramaic 
(Chaldee and Syriac), and according to Ewald, § 231 c, occurs only 
very rarely in the Mishna. As I wished to learn more exactly what 
was involved in the latter statement, I applied to my friend Dr. 
Neubauer, Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the wide field of talmudic an^ mediaeval Hebrew 
is well known, for further information : and he very kindly wrote me 
that though it was used by modem writers in imitation of the Biblical 
idiom, there was no ^ eonversive in rabbinical Hebrew,, or in the 
language of the Mishna. On some passages in the Qor'an, where 
the perfect, both with and without the conjunction j, is used of 
future time, see App. III. 

\~ 100. However difl5cult it may appear to find a satis- 
factory explanation of this so-called zvaw conoersivum 
praeteriti, one thing is perfectly clear, and Ought most 
carefully to be borne in mind : a real difference of some 
kind or other exists between the use of the perfect with 
simple w^zze;, and the use of the perfect with waw eonver- 
sive, and the external indication of this difference is to be 
found in the alteration of the tone which constantly attends 

1 and accompanies it. This alteration of tone must un- 
questionably have constituted a recognised element in 
the traditions now embodied in the Masoretic system of 
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punctuation; and the authorities who added the pointi? 
must have felt that in indicating this change of tone they 
were only adhering to a practice current in their day, and 
doubtiess handed down from a period when Hebrew was 
a living and growing language — a practice which they 
could not disregard, because, had they done so, their 
work would have been but imperfectly performed, and 
its results only partially intelligible. For, it must be 
distinctly remembered, the cases in which *! conversive is 
employed are, in a syntactical point of view, totally dis- 
similar to those in which the simple \ is used. The 
difference in form is thus essentially relative to a 
difference in grammatical value; and, slight though the 
change may appear, l?fP51 ^^^ never be substituted for 
JJ??i^ without introducing a material modification of the 
sense. Exactiy, therefore, as in English and German, 
we must not stultify ourselves by reading convict^ invalid, 
pre' sent, geb'et (give !), where the context demands convict', 
ifivalid, present', gebet' (prayer), so in Hebrew we must 
beware of saying w'qatdlta when grammar and logic 
call for w'qdtaltd, 

107. But upon what principle does the change of tone 
correspond to or represent a change of meaning ? Or, 
putting for the moment the change of tone out of the 
question, what principle will explain the use of the perfect 
in the present connection at all ? What is the mysterious 
power which enables the Hebrew to say ^?3n^ *<''^^ i3 
lest he come and smite me, but peremptorily and inexorably 
forbids him to say ^'^^ '•^fc^'j K'l^J IQ, which, if he desires 
to throw the verb later on in the sentence, forces him 
to write n|)^ '•nto Kinj is, but at once, as though alarmed 
at the prospect of any further encroachment on the 
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part of the intrusive imperfect, shrinks back in horror 
as it vetoes -33?1 Kn^ \B ? 

Although one of the most prominent uses of the perfect 
with wow is after an imperative, or in the description of 
the future, and it might therefore be thought capable of 
explanation on the principle of the prophetic perfect, 
or the perfect of certainty, it must not be forgotten that 
there are many other occasions of a widely different 
character, upon which, nevertheless, the same construction 
is employed: we thus require some more general prin- 
ciple than that of the prophetic perfect, which will account 
for the latter at the same time. We also require some 
explanation of the fact that, while the form i^ri^ 5"!^r?l 
Gen. vi. 14 occurs often enough, we never meet with 
n"iD3 nnJO, or even ^")B3 •^^^l, but only with "i^Dri rin«1 
(or the imperative, if necessary), 
p' 108. According to Ewald, § 234 a, h^ the construction 
of the perfect with 1 conversive (the * relatively-progres- 
C'^ -^ sive' perfect: cf. above, p. 76^) was originally evoked by 
j^ the opposite idiom of the imperfect with 1 carwersrue: 

there are many well-known aspects under which the two 
tenses stand contrasted, and the use of the one naturally 
suggests the other as its antithesis, and so in the present 
case a specific application of the latter generated as its 
{counterpart a corresponding application of the former. 
Just as before we saw how sequence in time or associa- 
tion in thought caused an already completed action to 
be viewed as passing into a new phase, assuming a fresh 
development in the next act taken up by the narrative, 
so here it has the contrary result of occasioning a nasceni 
action to be viewed as advancing to completion^ as no 
longer remaining in suspension, but as being (so to say) 



^^ 
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precipitated. Olshausen, ^ 22g a, and Bottcher, § 975 D» 
express themselves similarly — ^the former remarking that 
the use of the perfect rests originally upon a * play of the 
imagination/ in virtue of which an action when brought 
into relation with a preceding occurrence as its consequence, 
from the character of inevitability it then assumes, is con- 
templated as actually completed. To this we must add 
that the consciousness of this relation is to be conceived 
as essentially dependent upon uman with wow, of which 
union the change of tone (where not hindered from taking 
place by external or accidental causes) is the inseparable 
criterion and accompaniment : dissolve this union, and 
the sense of any special relationship immediately vanishes. 
In fact, the waw appears really in this connection to 
possess a demonstrative significance, being equivalent 
to fken or so"^: in this capacity, by a pointed reference 
to some preceding verb, it h'mt/s the possible realisation 
of the action it introduces to those instances in which 
it can be treated as a direct consequence of the event 
thus referred to. And we may conjecture that the em- 
phatic alteration of tone is designed to mark this limi- 
tation : the changed pronunciation zt/gdfal^, vfqdtalid 
seems to cry There I to attract the hearer's attention, and 
warn him against construing what is said in an absolute 
and unqualified sense, to direct him rather to some par- 
ticular locality, some previously marked spot, where, and 
where alone, the assertion may be found verified. An 

^ This is no imaginary meaning, invented for the purpose of over- 
coming a difficulty : it is one which actually, and not unfrequehtly, 
occurs; cf. 'in the day that ye eat thereof inpD3i thtn (Germ, so) 
will your eyes be opened ;' and see in addition the numerous passaged 
cited below, §§ 123-129. ^ 

K 
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action described by this constraction is regarded, it is 
true, as completed, but only with reference to the preceding 
verb, only so far as the preceding action necessitates or 
permits. nnpW means unreservedly and unconditionally 
thou hast fallen: nnpBJI means ^so hast thou fallen/ *so* 
namely, confining the possible occurrence of the event 
to a particular area previously implied or defined. What- 
ever,, therefore, be the shade of meaning borne by the 
first or ^dominant' verb, the perfect following, inasmuch 
as the action it denotes is conceived to take place under 
the same conditions, assumes it too : be the dominant 
verb a jussive, frequentative, or subjunctive, the perfect is 
\ virtually the same. To all intents and purposes the 
perfect, when attached to a preceding verb by means of 
this waw conversive or strong waw, loses its individualtfy : 
no longer maintaining an independent position, it passes 
j^der the sway of the verb to which it is connected^. 
109. But upon what ground, it will be asked, can 
the marked avoidance of * 1 in all such cases be accounted 
for? What is there to deter the Hebrew from saying 
'lest he come and go on to smite me?' The fact is, *! 
V > was so appropriated by the universal custom of the 
language to the description of actual fact, that a sense 
of incongruity and anomaly would have arisen had it 
been adopted also on occasions where the events spoken 
of were merely contingent. Moreover, it must have been 
felt that with an action in itself only incipient or nascent, 
any idea of continuation or development was out of place : 



^ Thb peculiarity may sometimes be imitated in English by linking 
together as infinitives under Ae same auxiliary (instead of repeating 
&e latter with each different verb) the perfects connected in the 
original by means of waw. 
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where the series is begun by a form which, like the 
imperfect, denotes essentially an act that is inchoate or 
incomplete, all possibility of free and unconditional pro- 
gress (such as is expressed by ')) is at once obviously 
checked : the only kind of ulterior advance imaginable 
under the circumstances is that which may ensue when the 
now indeterminate and incomplete act is determined and 
tampleted. After ^<^, ''?3?? denotes a subsequent act with- 
out any kind of reserve or limitation, >yT\ tO he came and 
smote me : after ^^ , nothing thus unconditionally subse- 
quent can find place because M3^ itself is inchoate and 
incomplete; nothing therefore definite can be annexed 
to \xy, until it has matured into ' K3. Still, upon the 
hypothesis that it has matured, further eventualities may 
be conceived: and so we find Kl^ followed by ^^j?'/^., 
where the perfect tense implies that the eventuality has 
occurred, while the waw limits its occurrence to such 
occasions as fall within the scope of the preceding domi- 
nant verb. Accordingly we get T'K, Txh, ^^1N, DN, |yoi>, |fi 
^33Pn Kl'' * lest, that, if, he come — then or so (i. e. upon 
the supposition that the first statement is realised) — has or 
(as our idiom would prefer on account of the condition 
implied) had he smitten zwtf'=* lest he come and smite me:* 
« perhaps he may come — and then has he or had he smitten 
«w^'=* perhaps he may come and smite me :' 'why, how 
should he come — r&n hrdra^tv hf cftc^, SO hatte er mich 
geschlagen, tlien had he smitten m^'=* why, how should he 
come and smite me?* ^3Dni Na^ * he was liable or likely to 
come, would or used to come — and then (whenever this 
actually happened) he has or had smitten me'=*he would 

come and smite me* 

" ■ . - . ■ - ^ , 

* Cf. Mdth the strongtr ym, a Kings xiii. 19. 

K 2 
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And now we may be able to discern a reason why the 
Hebrew could say '•iom Nn'' [D, but never TOn ^n«1 N^ |& : 
in the former case, the relative nature of ^i3n and its 
dependency upon fc<3'' is patent from the intimate union 
with 1; but in the latter case, on account of the iso- 
lated position it holds, TOT\ seems to be stated abso- 
lutely, to have no special reference to any other fact. 
] It is in order to preserve a keen sense of the subordina- 
tion thus essential to the meaning of the construction 
that the connection with what precedes is so jealously 
guarded : the moment this connection is broken, the verb 
lapses into the imperfect, which is, of course, under the 
same government as the dominant verb, and indeed co- 
-ordinate with it. 

Ohs, The preceding remarks will make it plain in what manner 
the waw in this construction can be spoken of as the * waw relativum,' 
and the idiom as a whole as the * relatively-progressive perfect :* they 
will also shew in what sense we are justified in still applying to the 
former the term waw conversive; in virtue of the limitation imposed by 
it upon the perfect, it changes and modifier the application of the 
verb, so that the area covered (e.g.) by »3Dm js by no means co* 
extensive or identical with that represented by the broader *33rr. 
A question, however, here arises as to whether, occasionally, the 
perfect may not be preserved after its separation from waw, or even 
when the waw has been entirely dropped. The vast number of 
instances, occurring imder every conceivable variety of circumstance, 
in which tl^e verb, after separation, appears as an imperfect, furnishes 
9 strong argument against supposing this to be possible : though an 
opposite view is expressed by Ewald, § 346 6, and Bottcher, ii. 
p. 205, who cite passages in support of their opinion. These alleged 
instances, when examined, resolve themselves either into cases of the 
proph. perfect, or into cases where an obvious change of construc- 
tion has supervened: in factt "with two or three exceptions, they 
have been already explained above, § 14 7. The perfect, standing 
by itself, or preceded by »3, § 14 o, /3, is used of the future precisely 
as in the passages alleged; now it is impossible to explain the two 
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ibrmer cases by supposing waw to have dropped, for the simple 
reason that it could never have been present : if, therefore, the perfects 
in § 14 a, j9, can be accounted for without having recourse to an 
imaginary waw conversive, no necessity can exist for having recourse 
to it in order to account for the perfect in § 14 7. The question is 
to a certain extent one of degree : the force of the tense is undoubtedly 
limited both in the proph. perf. and after waw conversive ; but in the 
one case it is the intelligence of the reader, aided only by the con- 
text, that determines the limitation, and localises the action in the 
iiiture ; in the other case this function is performed by the comiecting 
particle alone. It is thus the context that fixes the meaning of iiorr 
Is. V. 30, or mrr xi. 8, no less than that of nba v. 13, or n«bQ xi. 9. 
It would take too long to examine the other instances in detail : it is 
at least suspicious that more numerous and clearer cases do not 
occur of the bare perfect after poV, D«, »5, etc. As to Prov. ix, 
w, 4 and 16 are quite different: v. 4 is to be explained by § 12 (cf. 
the pff. w. 1-3), V. 16 by § 1230. And when Bottcher says that 
inn i^on is 'for' inm 1*D*, he lays himself open to the charge 
of perpetrating a literary and grammatical enormity, 

110. But before analysing the construction in its syn- 
tactical aspect, we must first of all state the laws which 
regulate the change of tone previously alluded to. Many 

forms of the perfect, as 'J^OIJ, ^^?^% ^JT! (^0°^ "^J)* "17?^ 
(to drtnkf not nn^ ^/em, from H^K^) etc., are already milra\ 
arid with such, of course, no change is possible : in other 
cases the general rule is that wh^e the perfect is preceded 
by waw "conversive, the tone is thrown forward on to the 
ultima. But to this law there is a formidable list of 
exceptions: it will be seen, however, that for the most 
part they fall into three or four broad groups which 
can be recollected without difficulty. 

Including, for the sake oif completeness, the two rules 
established in the last chapter, we get the following : — 

The tone is not thrown forward 

(i) When the perfect is immediately followed, without 
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any break in the sense (i. e. without a disttnclive accent), 
by a tone-syllable in the succeeding word. 

(2) When the perfect is in pama — almost invariably 
with, the greater distinctives, and sometimes also with 
those of smaller value. Of these two rules no fiurther 
illustrations will be needed. 

Ohs, So far as the regular yerb is concerned, the tone is um/ormfy 
thrown on in the ist and 2nd sing., except in the cases covered 
by these two rules. In i Sam. xvii. 35. Job vii. 4 b (assuming the 
verbs to be frequentative) I conceive the accentuation »n^2n% 
^ns^ftt)! to have arisen from a misconception: the preceding verbs 
*n«^n, 11Q1 were really frequentative, but, there being no change of 
tone (see rule 4) to mark this fact, it was forgotten, and then the perfects 
following were subjoined by means of simple waw according to § 132. 

(3) In I plur. of all the modifications, and in 3 /em, 

sing, and ^plur, of Hif*iL Thus Gen. xxxiv. 17 '^^p!?]. 

Ex. viii. 23 ^^n?^. : Lev. xxvi. 22 nnn^ni, Amos ix, 13 

"^Si^^i}] . Ezek. xi. 1 8 ^"'"pni . It is also naturally not thrown 

on in 2 /em, sing, of verbs with a guttural as their third 

radical, as WJ?^^1. Hos. ii. 22. 

Obs, Upon two occasions in Hifil the general rule is observed : 
Ex. xxvi. 33. Lev. xv. 29. 

(4) In the Qal of verbs H^'b and lY^, as Gen. vii. 4 

WTO^. xvii. 4 n^:n), 19 nK^iji. xviii. 26 "nxfe^ji. 

06s. If the list in Bottcher, ii. 204, is complete, besides fiMit 
(and this only before a guttural) there are but two instances of Qal 
milra after 1, viz. Lev. xxiv. 5 (gutt.) and 2 Sam. xv. 33 \ But in the 
other modifications the tone is, in the majority of instances, thrown ^n 
according to rule, as Ex. xxv. 11. Lev. xxvi. 9 etc.; although a few 
exceptions are found, cf. Deut. iv. 19. xi. 10. xxviii. 12 al. 

* He cites indeed i Sam. x. 2. Jer. ii. 2. iii. 12 as well: but there 
is no proof that in these verses the perfects are milra. There is no 
metheg in the antepenultima, and Bottcher seems to have been misled 
by the postpositive accent small Ulisha : see Is. Ixii. 4. Ixvi. ao.. 
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(5) Often in those forms of the Qai and Nifal in verbs 
jr^'y and Ty which end in ^- or n-, as Ex. vii. 28 ^KjJ^ 
Is. vi. 13 "l?^. xxxiv. 3 ^DD31. xxxv. 10 ^Dpl: but the 
usage here is very fluctuating, as many of these verbs 
also occur milra*; see Ex. viiL f. xxiiL 29. Is. xi. 14. 
xxiii. 17 etc. 

Obs. In the other forms the general rule is adhered to, as Gen. 
xxviii. 21 'p^^V Deut. iv. 30 j^^^V ^s. Ixxxix. 34 ^l;^^np.V Ex. 
xxiii. 25 ^n*)Dm. Ezek. xvi. 42 'i^frpm. Num. xiv. 15 ngoni 
etc. Exceptions (unless when occasioned in accordance with rules i 
or 2, as Gen. xix. 19 h, Ex. xxxiii. 14) are extremely rare : i Kings 
ii. 31. Jer. x. 18^. Amos i. 8^ Zeph. i. 17 being probably all 
that exist. 

111. It has been already remarked that the peculiar ' 
position occupied by the perfect, when thus annexed by \ 
as regards the dominant or principal verb, causes it vir- 
tually to assume the particular modal phase belonging to 
the latter. If, for instance, the principal verb involve 
will, would^ or /(?/ . . ., the subordinate verbs connected 
vrith it by ) conversive must be understood in the same 
tense or mood ; in other words, as governed by the same ) 
auxiliary: 2 Kings v. 11 I said K^iJ^ ^oyi K??. he will 
(or wouldf if in or. obliqua) come out and stand and call : 
the writer might, had he chosen, have repeated the impf. 
Knp^l noy'! KV^ he would come out, and would stand, 
and would call : this would have been somewhat more 
emphatic, and greater stress would have been laid on the 
precise manner in which each individual action was con- 



^ In these two passages the miVel tone is attested by the Mas6ra : 
in Zephaniah it may have been partly occasioned, as Olshausen sugg^ts 
(p. 461), by the counter-tone in the following word DImS. 



> 
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ceived : but upon this occasion he preferred to adopt the 
shorter and more flowing mode of expression. Or again, 
Ps. cix. 10 and ie/ his sons be vagabonds vN?^1 and beg : 
or, after an infinitive, i Kings ii. 37 in the day that thou 
goest out (=in whatever day) jJl^i?! ^^^ passes/ over 
Qidron (or, in the day of thy going out and passing over). 
Now where — as is continually the case in Hebrew — there 
is a change of person between the first and any of the 
following verbs, we shall find it in English awkward, if 
not impossible, to adopt such a succinct method of trans- 
lation : either the auxiliary will have to be repeated each 
time the person changes, or, since the perfect in the 
original really indicates a result which follows or is a 
consequence of the action denoted by the principal verb, 
we may be at liberty to employ that with the subjunctive. 
Gen. xxiv. 7 • may he send his angel before thee ^ni?<| 
and mayest thou take (or better, that thou mayest take) 
a wife for my son from there, xviii. 25 far be it from 
thee . , . f^^pn? to slay the righteous with the wicked n^JI 
and for the righteous to he as the wicked (or, that so the 
righteous should be as the wicked : more neatly in Latin, 
Absit a te ut occidas justum cum iniquo, fiatque Justus 
sicut impius). i Chron. xxii. 1 1 ^'l^ may Yahweh be with 
thee fJ^i'V'!'^. and thou prosper (or, so that thou mayest 
prosper). Jer. xlviii. 26 make him drunk . . . pBDI and let 
Moab vomit (or, that Moab may vomit). 

112. We may now proceed to analyse the mode in 
which this idiom is employed. 

The perfect with \ conv, appears as the continuation of 

(i) the imperative. 

Gen. vi. 14 make thee an ark ^"^£^^^1 and pitch it, 21 
HBDW. viii. 17 bring them out with thee ^Vn^^ and lei 
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them swarm in the earth. (Here notice i. the grammar 
alone shews that the waw is conversive : the tone in "^^^ 
is ah-eady milrd^ so that no alteration can take place 
from the accession of 1 : we must, however, judge of such 
cases by the analogy of those in which, under similar 
S3nitactical conditions, i. e. in the present case, after an 
imperative, the change of tone can be observed: this 
analogy leaves us no doubt that the waw is conversive 
here as well. Notice 2. that the •dependency of 1)nc^ 
upon the imperative is obscured in English by the singular 
weakness of our language, which all but forbids our using 
a genuine third pers. imperative, except in exalted or 
poetical style: the interpolation of let makes it seem 
as though let them swarm were quite independent of 
bring them out : whereas in the Hebrew the sense to be 
given to I^B^ is wholly determined by the meaning of the 
dominant verb, which is here an imperative. In a point 
like this, either German, Latin, or Greek has the advan- 
tage of English.) Ex.iii. 16 go H'lDKI HBDNI etc. xix. 23. 
Lev. xxiv. 14 bring forth him that ciu*sed ^^JJI and let all 
those that heard lay their hands upon his head (^duc et 
ponanty Vulg.). Num. iv. 19 this do to them ^''rn and let 
them live WOJ fc^Tl (note the imp/,) and not die etc. 
I Sam. vi. 7 f. 2 Sam. xL 15 set 'Uriah etc. VinKD DMB^I 
npj nail and retire from behind him, and let him be 
smitten and die (Vulg. ut percussus inter eat), xxiv. 2 go 
now through all the tribes ^^!^^, and Ut me know. Ezek. 
XX. 20 et sabbata mea sanctificate vni et sint (=ut sint, 
Vulg.) signum inter me et vos. 

This is by far the most common construction after 
an imperative : sometimes, however, a succession of 
imperatives is preferred, and sometimes the perfect and 
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imperative alternate : Gen. xxvii. 43 f. jj?^. • • • ^'^ ^^P). 
xlv. 9. I Sam. vi. 7 f. Prov. xxiii. i f. etc. 
"> 113. (ii) After an imperfui^ in any of its senses : thus — 

(i) After the impf. as a pure future : — 

Gen. xviii. 18 and Abraham will be a great nation 
i3*Oi:3J1 and all nations of the earth will be blessed in 

• • * • 

him. xl. 13 he will lift up thy head 13^5^11 and restore thee 
to thy place, ^}\ and thou wilt give etc. Judg. vi. 16 
I shall be with thee 0^?^'^■ ^^ thou wilt smite Midian 
(or, will and shall), i Sam. xvii. 32 thy servant will 
go Onp^l and fight Is. i. 30 f. ii. 2 f., 4. Ix. 5. Jer. xvi. 4 
etc. ; or as expressing a purpose or a command (/ will, 
thou shall). Gen. xxiv. 4. Ex. viii. 23. xx. 9 etc. 

And similarly after other words pointing to the future, 
as a participle. Gen. vi. 17 f. and behold, I am bringing 
the deluge upon the earth '•nbpni and will establish etc. 
xlviii. 4 behold, I am making thee fruitful IH^S'^ni and 
will multiply thee . . . ^^^}\ ^ and give this land etc. Is. viL 
14 and will call his name 'Immanu*eL viii. 7 f. Jer. xxx. 
22. xxxvil 7 f. ^3Kn. Hosea ii. 8, 16 f. Amos ii. 14 "M\X\, 
vi. 14 etc.; or an infin, absolute, as Is. v. 5. xxxi. 5; cf. 
Jer. vii. 9 f. 

Often after the prophetic perfect, the announcement 
opening generally with the proph. perf., which is then fol- 
lowed by the perfect with waw conv. : thus Gen.* xvii. 20 
I have blessed him ^n'nipni and I will make him fruitftil. 

• • • 

Num. xxiv. 17 Dj>1 and will rise up. Is. ii. ix SSf£^yi 
(cLvv, 12-17). V. 14 (prob.; but as the verbs here do not 

^ The two accents on this word must not be confused with the 
double pashfa on words miVel, § 91 : the first accent is a conjunctiTC 
termed Qadma, which is here used in place of metheg to mark the 
counter-tone (p. iii*). Cf. Ewald, § 97 g. 
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admit of a change of tone, it is possible they ought to be 
explained by § 132). xliii. 14 '•nn^K^ I send to Babel 
''PI'l^'?! ^^ ^^U ^rtng down etc. xlviii. 15. lii. 10 W)1. Jer. 
xiii. 26. xlviii. 41. Zech. v. 4 etc. 

(2) After the impf. as a jussive or cohortative : — 

(a) Gen. i. 14 ''H^ let there be lights ^^'^) and hi them 
be . , . xliii. 14 TO^ zlviL 29 f. bury me not in Egypt 
TOSBH but let me lie with my fathers. Ex. v. 7 lei them go 
ItS^B^ and gather themselves straw, xxxiv. 9. Deut. xxviii. 
8. I Sam. xii. 20. xxiv. 13 /<?/ Yahweh judge ''?^'J^.^ and 
avenge me! i Kings i. 2. viii. 28 (after 26). xxii. 12 
(ironical) and Yahweh give it into thy hands ! Ps. Ixiv. 1 1 . 
cix« 10. 

(jS) Gen. xxxi. 44 come let us make a covenant n\*l1 
and let it be etc. Judg. xix. 13 let us draw near to one of 
the places ^371 and pass the night in Gib'ah. Mic. iv. 6 f. 
Ruth ii. 7 let me glean, I pray, '•nBDKI and gather etc. 

(3) After an impf. denoting wotdd or should: — Amos 
ix. 3 f. from there would I command my sword Dfunm 
and it should slay them ''pofc^^ and I would etc. Job viii. 6. 
ix. 17 with a tempest would he overwhelm me •^?1'?1 (ind 
multiply my bruises without cause. 31. Judg. xvi. 5 {may). 

(4) Or after the impf. as a frequentative, whether 
present or past, but most commonly the latter : — 

(a) Gen. ii. 24 therefore doth a man leave his father 
and mother pail and cleave to his wife vm and they 
are one flesh. Ex. xviii. 16 when they have a matter 
"•ntDDBh ^^K tC^* they come to me and I decide between 



* So we must read in place of «a : for the apodosis after >3, in the 
sense of whenever^ to be introduced by the bare perfect, would be an 
unparalleled solecism. 
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them. Is. V. 12 Vni (observe in 5 )D'^2'^ . . .1). xxvii. 10, 
xxviii. 28 threshes it DDH^ and drives etc. xliv. 15. Jer. 
xiii. 3^ thou seest me ^^nn^ and triesi my heart, xx. 9* 
"^rpfcm and / keep saying 'I will, not speak of him' . . . 
Ti'^rw and then there comes in my heart as it were a 
burning fire '''?^f?y?] and I am weary of forbearing etc. 
(Auth. Vers, here seems to describe a single occurrence, 
and conveys no idea of the repetition so plainly discernible 
in the original. Auth. Vers, must have been '^P^^ etc.). 
Hos. iv. 3. vii. 7 lb3«1 IDPI^ (their reiterated ebullitions 
described). Mic. ii. 2 (after rWT v, i). Ps. x. 10 i>B31 rw. 
xvii. 14 they have their fill of children in^jni and leave etc. 
xlvi. 10. xlix. II. Ixxiii. 11 nOKI after ^VD^ v. 10. Ixxviii. 38 
but HE is merciful, forgiveth iniquity, and doth not destroy 
(impff.), ^Y}"}] and is bounteous to turn his anger away, 
xc. 6. Prov. xvi. 29. xviii. 10. xx. 28. xxiv. 16. xxix. 6. 
Job V. 5. xiv. II and a river will (freq.) decay K^?J) and 
dry up, xxxiii. 18 f. xxxiv. 7 f. 

{P) Gen. ii. 6 a mist used to go up njJK^'ni and water 
the ground, vi. 4. xxix. 2 f. an instructive passage : * three 
flocks were lying there (partcp.), for \p^ they used to 
water flocks from that well,' this is then followed by 
four pff". freqq. The course of the narrative is resumed 
only at "ilDbC^I 4 : it is clear that v. 3 cannot belong to it, 
for V, 8 shews that the stone had not been rolled away, so 
that 'bhyi describes what used to be done. The sudden 



* These two passages (cf. Ex. xviii. 16. Amos iv. 7) are important as 
shewing that the ivaw after a frtquentative impfl is really conversive : 
from the nature of the case the verb is under such circumstances 
generally in the third person, in which the distinctive change of tone 
can rarely occur. 
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change of tense — from impf. with •! to pf. with ) — ^is most 
noticeable, and immediately arrests the attention. Con- 
trast the similar scene Ex. ii. 16 f., where the impff. with '5 
describe a continuous series of events happening while 
Moses was at the well. Ex. xxxiii. 7-1 1 l7"nDJ1 np** would 
(or used to) take and pitch ii (contrast this with a passage 
like XXXV. 21-29, •! describing what took place upon only 
one occasion), xxxiv. 34 f. i Kings xiv. 28 used to bear 
them DU'iJ^^ni and bring them back. 2 Kings iii. 25 1D"in^ 
rx\V^'a\ 'O'b^ . . . 1 (a graphic picture of the way in which 
the people occupied themselves during their sojourn in 
Moab). xii. 15-17. Job xxxi. 29 if I used to rejoice . . • 
''^li^j^'?'?! * and elate myself etc. 

After a partcp. : — 2 Sam. xv. 30 "hv^ Is. vi. 2 f. were 
standing JOpi and each kept crying, xl. 6, Prov. ix. 14 
n^K^I and keeps sitting. 

And an inf.abs.:— 2 Sam. xii. 16 :i?En 1^1 KJ'i D^ DVJ. 
and he fasted on, repeatedly (during the seven days, z'. 18) 
going in, and passing the night (there), and lying on the 
earth. Jer. xxiii. 14. Josh. vi. 13 lypni 'ybn D^abn (contrast 
I Sam. xix. 23 •!). 

114. Sometimes after a fact has been stated summarily 
by a perfect, we find this tense succeeded by perfects 
with waw conversive, as though to remind the reader 
of the real character of what is described : that in such 
cases the waw is conversive, and not merely conjunctive 
(Chap. IX), is often shewn by the proximity of an imper* 
feet, the frequentative sense of which is unmistakeable. 
At other times; on the other hand, when the frequenta- 
tive nature of the events described has been sufficiently 



^ Tone as Ps. x:(viii. i, § 104. 
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indicated, the writer, feeling that this circumstance does 
not call for ^^A«aa/J prominence, reverts to the ordinary 
form of prose narrative, as carried on by *1. 

Thus (a) Num. xi. 8 'Xipb'S It3t5^ (obseiye the impf. 1^. 
V. 9). Amos iv. 7 ^^"JDDril . . . W30 (a noticeable passage 
on account of the clear change of tone : observe, too, the 
following implBT.). 2 Kings vi. 10. 2 Chron. xii. 11. 

(i3) Judg. xii. 5 no«'' '»3 iTm and it used to be when- 
ever they said ... ^")P^^ that they replied etc. i Sam. 
ii. 16. xiii. 22 3 (cf. the impf. v, 19). xiv. 52. 2 Sam. xv. 2. 
Jer. vi. 17 ^1D«^ . , , '•rfoj^n^ (see § 120). xviii. 4. Ps. Ixxviii. 
40 f. Job i. 4 f. 

The same transition occurs also stfter the imperfect 
itself: — Is. xliv. 12. Hos. ii. 15 ^Vp). "^^tDpn. Ps. cvi. 43 
^3bj1 . . . IIDV Job iii. 24. V. 15 f. vii. 18 (even with 
D"»"\p37). xi. 13. xii. 25. xiv. 10. xxi» 14. xxxi. 27 (contrast 
V. 2g just quoted) etc. 

Ohs. In some of these cases the o introduces the definite act ^hich 
terminates a scene previously described, or the settled state which 
succeeds or accompanies the reiterated actions : so Judg. vi. 5. Hos. 
ii. 15. Ps. Ixxviii. 35 : cf. xcix. 7. Prov. vii. 13 6 (in a the pff. are fre- 
quentative). Comp. Bottcher, ii. 216. 

115. The perfect with wow converswe is further found 
where the imperfect is preceded by various particles : as 

V^« perhaps: Gen. xxvii. 12 perhaps my father will feel 
me ^^7-^1 ^^^ I shall be . . . '•p»3,'3^ and I shall bring upon 
myself a curse. Num. xxiii. 27. 2 Sam. xvi. 12. 2 Kings 
yax. 4. Jer. xxvi. 3 (where UlC^ )yDl5^ being closely con- 
nected together are in the same tense: then follows 
^riDnil), Num. xxii. 11 after ^31K (in v, 6 the imp/,). 

^K or if: I Sam. xxvi. 10 or if his day should come 
nbl and he die, Iglzek. xiv, 17, 19. 
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T^ how : Gen. xxxix. 9 how can I do this great evil 
^DK^ni and sin against God ? 2 Sam. xii. 1 8 how shall we 
say to him, The child is dead, ntJ^ (translating freely to 
shew the connection) and so make him vex himself? 
Esth. viii. 6 (with i>31K). 

y^ * : Jer. xvii. 21 do not bear any burden on the sabbath- 
day DTlNnn^ and bring it etc. Ps. cxliii. 7 do not hide thv 
face from me **TO^y\ and lei me be like them that go down 
into the pit (tone as in the parallel Ps. xxviii. i, after jB). 

D6? if: Gen. xxxii. 9 if 'Esau comes to one camp 
Vi3ni and smites it ; and so countless times : see further 
on hypotheticals below, Chap. X. 

Similarly after DM=»»/» y' as in an oath : Gen. xxiv. 38. 
Ezek. XX. 33 f. as I live, if I will not be king over you . . . 
''HN^P^ni and bring you forth from the people ''p^3p] and 
gather you I 

1K^^=:jo thai: Deut. ii. 25. iv. 6 so thai they will hear 
POW and say, 

=when : Num. v. 29. Lev. iv. 22 when a ruler Nisn^ 
ne^l sinneth and doth etc. (not hath sinned, Auth. Vers.). 

=iwho so (the person indicated being essentially indefi- 
nite SsTis or hi tav with subj. : this construction of '^VH is 
quite distinct from another which will be immediately 
noticed): Gen. xxiv. 14 the girl to whom "^^N I may say, 
Let down thy pitcher, iT^DNI and she reply, Drink (puella 
cui ego dixero . . . et ilia respondent — the girl, who- 
ever she may be, in whom these two conditions are 
fulfilled), 43 (where the tone of WDKl proves, if proof 
were needed, that mONl in 14 has "j conversive). Lev. xxi, 

10. Judg. i. 12 LXX rightly os hf irara^n KOi irpoKjardkaJ^ffTag, 

* Cf. Ps. XXXV. 19. 
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I Sam. xvii. 26. Is. Ivi. 4 r\ra\ TfCi&^ IK^, LXX oo-o* &v 
(jivXa^avrai Koi cKki^rnvrai. Jer. xvii. 5, 7 (where, from the 
change of subject in the two verbs nD3"» and iTH, the trans- 
lation cannot preserve the conciseness of the original : 
* who trusts in Yahweh, and whose hope Yahweh is'). 

xxvii. 1 1 tA €3vos t cay tla-ayayu . , , ical epyda-rjrcu avr^, Ps. 

fxxxvii. 9 {•^). 

Lev. xviii. 5 which a man may do ^HJ and live in them, 
or since, in the double statement enunciated, the occur- 
rence of the second is so linked to that of the first as to 
be dependent upon it, 'which t/ a man do, he may 
(or shall) live in them.' Ezek. xx. 11, 13. Neh. ix. 29. 
Deut xix. 4. Is. xxix. 11. 2 Kings xviii. 21. Neh. vi. 11. 

Obs, There is, however, another construction of ntD« followed by 
the perfect t or by the impf. and then o , which must not be confused 
with that just explained. There the writer had merely an indefinite 
object in view : here he contemplates a distinct occurrence^: compare, 
with the perfect alone, Lev. vii. 8 the skin of the burnt sacrifice 
which y\i{^ he hath offered (in the case assumed). Thus we find 
Deut. xvii. 2-4. a man who ntoy * doeth evil '^^^H and goeth and serveth 
other gods, iin*) and it be told thee etc. ; or the two constructions 
united, as Lev. xv. 11 every one whom the ai touches (py), and who 
F]iQ«} M*; has not (or shall not have, in the assumed case) drenched 
his hands with water, xvii. 3 f. whoso slays an ox . . . and ^MUn mS 
hath not brought it etc. (v. 9 we find the impf. and doth not bring it : 
Onqelos ni'n^t^, ^^rO^-> and the Peshito OMb>i^(, moiGuI^imsj retain 
the difference of tense, which the other versions fail to reproduce), 
ix. 13 (n^rr nb and !^Tni). Ezek. xviii. 6 (hath not eaten, nev^r draws 
near). 

n interrogaiivum : Ex. ii. 7 shall I go *^^;ji^ and call? 



^ Cf. the similar case of dm Num. v. 27 etc. if she have made her- 
self unclean, ^yorii and played £Eilse : see below, § 138 Obi. 
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Num. xi. 22 shall ilocks be slain for them MYDI and it be 
enough for them ? (with change of subject : or, zo thai 
it may be enough for them P LXX fi^ o-^>ay^(nwr«i . . . ical 
opiecovx;) I Sam. xxiiL 2. Ruth i. 11 have I still sons in 
my womb vni and will they be {oxj/or them to be) to yoa 
for husbands? 1 Chron. xiv. lo. 

Ohs, After t^peiftet^ J^g- ix. 9, 1 1, 13 am I to have forsaken my 
fatness ^l|ta^;|n and go? 

^^. : 2 Sam. iv. 1 1 shall I not seek his blood from your 
hand ^^^^ and sweep you from the earth? 2 Kings v. 12 
shall I not wash in them ^^l?!?! and be dean? Ezek. 
xxxviii. 14 f. Amos viii. 8. Prov. xxiv. 12. 

Or in a simple question: Judg. xv. 18 shall I die of 
thirst TOB31 and fall into the hand of the uncircumcised ? 

in=^. Jer. iii. i if a man divorces his wife ropm and 
she goes etc. Hag. ii. 1 2 (for the position of il before the 
apodosis, cf. Gen. xviii. 24, 28. xxiv. 5 after ''Vw. Job xiv. 
14 after DN). 

ie^K3 as when : Deut xxii. 26 as when a man D^PJ rises 
up against his neighbour ^n^i^ and smites him mortally. 
Is. xxix. 8. Ixv. 8. Amos v. 19 as when a man flees before 
the lion 1y:&l and the bear meets him. 

^^^ihat: Gen. zxxvii. 26 what gain i*]iU ''I diat we 
should slay (or, when^ if, we slay) our brother ^^B?^ and 
conceal his blood? i Sam. xxix. 8 that I am not to go 
^JnDnbai and fighl. Job xv. 13 why doth thy heart carry 
thee away . . . that thou shouldst turn thine anger against 
God IJ^-?}!^ and so uiter words out of thy mouth? (tone, 
§ no. 4 Obs,) 

znwhen : Ex. xxi. 20 when a man smites his servant 
no^ and he dies, Deut vi. 10 f. when Yahweh bringetb 

I* 
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thee into the land . . , *9?3^ 5r???1 fl«^ ^^ou eatest and 
art satisfied^ take care etc. : and so constantly. 

DK ''^sssurely: i Kings xx. 6 surely I will send my 
servants IB^SPTI. (2 Sam. xv. 21 Kt followed by only a 
single verb.) 

Obs, After a perfect (according to § 14 a), 2 Kings v. ao if I do 
not run 'l^npji and get something from him 1 Jer. li. 14: cf. Judg. 
XV. 7, where after a perfect simiUrly placed we have ^in« in«1 ; 
had not nriM intervened, this would have been 'Ip^ilin. 

W or 7? not (the negative not being repeated, but its 
influence extending over two clauses : Gesenius' Grammar, 
§ 152. 3; Kalisch, § 104. 9): Ex. xxviii. 43 that they 
may not bear (incur) iniquity VljDJ and die, xxxiii. 20 man 
cannot see me J ""nj and live (cf. Deut. v. 2 1 that God may 
speak with a man, ''HJ and he live). Lev, xi. 43 ^. xix. 12 
ye shall not swear falsely jJ^^CH -r^ ^-^^^^ thou profane the 
name of God, 29. xxii. 9. Num. iv. 15 they shall not 
touch what is holy IHOl and so die, 20. Deut. vii. 25, 26 
and so become accursed, xix. 10. xxii. i, 4 jJDTyrinv 
xxiii. 15. Is. xiv. 21 ^3. xxviii. 28 not for ever does he 
thresh it DDJTI and drive the wheel of his cart over it. 
2 Chron. xix. 10 ^^'^1. And with the verb separated from 
\ and so in the impf., Lev. x. 6. 

^y?? almost: Gen. xxvi. 10 (with pf. as first verb) 
almost had one of the people lain with her |3^3,'!!1 and so 
thou hadst brought guilt upon us. 

h if: Ezek. xiv. 15 if I were to cause noisome beasts 
to pass through the land •^jj??^^ and they were to make it 
bereaved, nnsil and it were to become desolate. 

^ Disregarding the change of person, ' ye shall not swear falsely 
and so profane.' 
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ntD7 why: 2 Kings xiv. 10 ( = a Chron. xxv. 19) why 

wouldst (or shauldsi, wilt) thou challenge misfortune 

njri7B31 and /all? Jer. xl. 15 why should he smite thee and 

all Israel be scattered? Qoh. v. 5. Dan. i. 10. 

Obs. The impf. after ntD^ may be frequentative, as i Sam. ii. 29, 
in which case it can be followed by •!, § 114 (/3). 

JSp? in order that : Gen. xii. 13 that it may be well with 
me '"'P^IJl and my soul may live (prosper) because of 
thee, xviii. 19. Deut. vi. 18 that it may be well with thee 
neh^l riN3^ and that thou mayest go and inherit the good 
land etc. Is. Ixvi. 1 1 and often. 

^P with impf. expressing a wish : 2 Sam. xv. '4 O that 
some one would make me judge, NT '•^yi that to me 
might come every one who . . . (where if ^^y were not 
intended to be emphatic, we should have had vP K?^) 
Vrifn^l and I would give him justice 1 Deut. v. 26 O that 
their heart were . . . ! (lit. * who will grant ifiTi that so their 
heart may * etc.): for other constructions of this phrase see 
Jobvi. 8 wan. xix. 23 pana*^. xxiii. 3 TIXH'': elsewhere 
the infin., xi. 5. xiii. 5. Ex. xvi. 3. 

iriV "^r^^perhaps : 2 Sam. xii. 22 Qri (Kt. ^iin**, impf. 
as Joel ii. 14. Jon. iii. 9), 

^59 when ? Ps. xii. 6 when will he die *t3J!j1 and his 
name perish ? 

3pJ} in return /or: Deut. vii. 12 as a return for (Onqelos 

^ ^^n) your hearkening to these statutes DIT^oe^l and 
observing them\ 

yi or "^^^5 '^^ ^^^^ ' ^^' x^^"* 30 ^^^^^ *^^^ multiply 
???r!?^ and inherit the land. Num. xi. 20 IVn^, Is. xxxii. 



it: -it 



^ This passage is obscure ; but it seems that the verbs must be 
pnderstood in a frequentative sense : cf. viii. 20. 

L 2 
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15 f. 3g^ . ...) }3?i , . . njrn nnj??. ny Hos, v, ig. Mia vii. 9. 

Qoh. arii. i L Neh. vw. $: ^f^ ^ Ct n. 17. iv. )6. 

Ofo. So when the reib after 13^ ii a perfect (§ 17), Is. yi, 11 f. 

Similarly in the other construction of ly with an inf ni- 

tive, Gen. xxvii. 45. Judg. vi. 18 '•rifiWrtni ^n 15; or ^ 

substantive, i Sam. xiv. 24 until (it be) evening ^pPi??^ 

and I (wenge myself: this passage shews how Lev. 

xi. 32. xvii. 15 should be imderstood ('till the evening 

(come) and it be clean*). 2 Kings xviii. 32. Is. v. 8 until 

there is no more room DW3?^ni and ye hcmt to dwell by 

yourselves in the midst of the land. 

Obi, In a few passages a rather singular usage is fotmd after ir, 
Judg. xvi. i saying inisanni npnn niM nr till the morntng 4awBs 
and w bill him. Josh. i. 15. vi. la tiU the day when I aity to yon. 
Shout, Dn^j^nni andyeshout. Gen. xxix. B. i Sam« i. aa far^e said. 
Till the lad be weaped and I bring him etc. 2 Sam.^x. 5 ("« i Chron. 
xix. 5) tarry in Y*ilcho till your beards grow DnittJi and ye return. 
Dan. viii. 14. Is the perfect in these cases to be considered as under 
the government of the infinitive or imperfect after ^'9 (as I ha^« 
irasslated), or as under that of a preceding verb implied or expressed, 
thus, *(waii) till the day when I say« Shout, and then shout,* ' tfury till 
etc. and then return?* The general structure of the sentences seems 
to favour the former supposition, and, if the latter were true, we 
might expect nnM added, as Josh. ii. 16. Compare Hdt. iii. 181. 5 
4mt>Kkivofxivff§ 82 T^t ^jfifyrit intUrai rw \^vxpovt h eS hOeni Tf & 
jjfXtos, Kal rb hb^ YCvcrai x^^P^^*'* where the determiniiig tnomgnt 
and the determined event are similarly made xo-ordinate, but where 
in English (disregarding the re) we should probably exhibit their 
relation to each other somewhat more explicitly by rendering ' till 
the sun sets, and then the water becomes warm.' 

tf ies/: Gen. iii. 22. xix. 19 lest some evil cleave to 
me •''^p} and I die (tone as § no. 2). £x. i. 10. xxiii. 29. 
«;xxiv. 16 f. Jyip^ nbw . . . un rtcm ^ Deut. W. 15. viii. 
14 etc. Hos. ii. 5. Amos v. 6. Ps. xxviii. t ^^V^] ^'WJ^ ^ 
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lest thou be sflent and I become like etc. Prov. xxx. 9 (for 
the tone in these two passages, see § 104). v. 10 ff. (HDriijI, 
rnoKli) eta 

116. After all these particles to find the imperfect 
repeated (as- Ps. ii. 12 n^ftCHI *>!:>«'• |S) is very exceptional; 
the following are, I beBeve, nearly all the instances of 
aach repetition: — 

"h^ Num. xxii. 6. i Kings xviii. g.* Jer. xx. 10. xxi. 2. 
Xfi^ iii. 19. Dtt xxxi. 36. Job xi.io. xx.izf. xxxvi. 11. }jh\\ 
Hab. ii. 6^12^.. ^ Ps. xUx. 19 {^xi- though). Lam. iii. %1 ^ 
Job vii. 2rr. rtnh Prov. v. 20. }PD^ Ex. xxiii. 12. Is. xli. 20. 
xKii. 10. Ps. Ixxvni. 6. '►niD Ps. xlii. 3. *iy Hos. x. 12, 
Qoh. xii. 6. Lam. iii. 50 HTi. jgj Jer. Ii. 46. Ps. ii. 12^. 
Prov. xxxi. 5 : cf. Is. xxviii* 24. Ps. Ixv. 5. 

Obs, I. Sometimes two words closely connected, or nearly synony- 
mous, are in the hnpf. followed by the ordinary pf. with 1. co;iv., Ezek. 
▼i. 6. Hab. ii. 7 : cf. Is. 3d. 27. Qoh. xii. 4 6-5 a, and § 115 under >^in. 

Ofts, 2. Whenever the impf. with o s^pears after any of these 
partideSyit is because some defmiu act is alluded to : see, for instance. 
Gen. idi. 17 03 because), xii. 19 why didst thou say. She is my sister 
np«i. and lead me to take her? (so we may render to avoid the 
awkward change of person), xxxi. ^7. Judg. v. 7. i Sam. xix. 17 a 
(quite different from b in*o« no^ (why shotild I slay thee?), which 
would be succeeded by a pf. and t). xxv. 34. ? Sam. i. »7 (lamenting 
a fact : xi. 28 deprecating a possibility). « 

117.. The reader will be aware (see Gesenius, §§132 
rem. 2, 134 rem. 2) that it is a common custom with 

* The metheg is here thrown back from the syllable which has the 
coimter-tone on to a preceding shwa*: it is then sometimes called 
Ga*ya* «»ya i.e. crying, from its causing the shwa* to be sounded 
rather more audibly than usual. Compare Kalisch, pt. ii. § 10. 3 (6) ; 
Ewald, § 96 c; Bottcher, i. p. 122 bottom. 
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Hebrew writers, after employing a participle or infinitive, 
to charge the construction^ and, if they wish to subjoin 
other verbs which logically should be in the partcp. or 
infin. as well, to pass to the use of the finite verb. Thus 

Gen, XXVii, 33 5<3Ji *7^V ^ifn h Oripeva-as Bripav kqX elatveyKas 
(lit. 6 eripevaas $, Koi cicn^KcyKc). Gen. XXXix. 18 'hSp ^»^in3 
^ItPSt LXX OTi vyftaxra rrfv (jXDvrjv fiov Koi ip^qa-a (where, by 

the alteration introduced by ^t with the indicative, the 
change of construction is somewhat disguised : elsewhere, 
by rendering literally, LXX have distorted the real sense 
of the original, e. g. Ps. xcii. 8. cv. 1 2 f. eV tS eivai avrovs , . . 
Kal birjKBov). Now, under what circumstances do the 
partcp. and infin. break oflf into the perfect with J, and 
into the imperfect with '1 respectively? The answer to 
this question will be found to be in strict accordance with 
what we know already concerning the nature of the two 
constructions. Wherever the partcp. or infin. asserts 
something indefinite or undetermined — wherever, there- 
fore, it may be resolved into whoever^ wherever^ whenever 
etc. (6ff hv not 6r, m^ihav not cVctS^ etc.) — ^we find the 
perfect with \ com), employed : where, on the contrary, 
the partcp. or infin. asserts an actual concrete event, we 
find the following verbs connected with it by the imperfect 
and •!. • 

Thus Ex. xxi. 12 riDJ 15^X nSD whoever smites a man 
and he dies, 16. Num. xix. 13 ^ Is. v. 23 ^ Jer. xxi. 9 he 
that goeth out 7Bi1 and falleth, Ezek. xxxiii. 30. Amos 
ii. 7^ vi. 5. viii. 14. Mic. iii. 5. Hab. ii. 12. Job vi. 14 al. 

But '5 of 2k fact : — Gen. xxxv. 3 who answered me ^T1 

^ In these passages the verb is separated from \y and consequently 
in the imperfect. 
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and was with me. xlix. 17. Num. xxii. 11 (cf. 5). Is. xxix. 
15 those who hide deeply their comisel HDK*} and say, 21. 
XXX. 2\ xKii. 7*. Ivii. 3 etc. Amos vi. 3, 5^, 6. ix. 5 (-ito^} 
*who touches the earth and it melts' — an attribute con- 
ceived definitely : what follows in pff. is a remoter indefi- 
nite consequence), 6. Ps. xv. 3^. xviii. 33. Ixvi. 9^ etc. 

Sometimes, however, the tense retains a special signifi- 
cance, particularly when separated from 1 : thus the impf. 
is often a true frequentative, £x. xxxiv. 7. Is. xxix. 21. 
xliv. 25-27. Amos vi. 6. Ps. xviii. 49 etc. 

Occasionally we have ) with the impf. : 2 Sam. v. 8. 
Ezek. xiii. 11. Dan. xii. 12. 

Obs. It is evident that in characterizing a person or class of persons, 
a writer may either speak of them as actually exhibiting an attri- 
bute — perhaps with a distinct case before his mind — or else merely 
view them as likely or api to exhibit it. Cf., for instance, Amos y. 7, 
8, 12 with vi. I, or Jer. xxiii. 31 f. with xxii. 13 f. 

118. The distinction will be more conspicuous in the 
case of the infinitive: Gen. xviii. 25 *^l*}) . . . n^pn?. Ex. 
i. 16. xxxiii. 16 ^^7?^} ^^?v? ^^ ^^y going (if thou goest) 
with us and our being separated from etc. Deut. xxx. 16 

?V-C^ • • • '^^kv I Sam. X. 8 until my coming '•^JH^^l ^^ 
declaring (until I come and declare). 2 Sam. xiii. 28 
^rnDKI . , . 3il33 at the moment when Amnon's heart is 
merry and I say, r Kings ii. 37, 42. viii. 33 when they 
are smitten ^3j^ and turn (a hypothetical case), 35, 60 f. 
{r\''r\\ . . . njn jyob). Is. xxix. 15 (HNTi ino^ Uke Gen. 
xviii. 25). Ezek. iii. 20 when he turns nbyi and does evil. 
v. 16 f. Job xxxvii. 15 etc. Amos i. 11 because he pur- 
sued . . . in?1 and (repeatedly) ruined mercy ^*^P?1 and so 

^ Perfect, for the same reason. 
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his anger goes on to tear for ever (wtere the change of 
tense is peculiarly instractive). 

Of course, as before, when separated from 1, the verb 
falls into the imperfect tense : — ^£x. xxviiL 28. Josh. xx. 9. 
Is. X. a ^i^ . . .) ^'')r',<« xlv. I. xlix. 5. Ps. cv. 22 etc.: and 
with the waw omitted. Is. Ixiv. i (lUT^ virtually governed 
by the b in xy»nir6). 

With these contrast Gen. xxxix. 18. Josh. viii. 24 
v^3 . . , rt??3. I Kings xviii. 18 in thy forsaking ^?p.l 
and going (definite acts extending into the present). Is» 
xlvii. 10 ('•nonni after 313 t^. 9). £zek. xvi. 31, 34. xxv. 
6 al. Ps. L 16 what is it to thee iaDi> io kll my statutes 
Nfe^ril and take my covenant upon thy mouth ? (two facts 
which have actually occurred: not 'that thou sJumldst 
take,' HKfc^JJ). xcii. 8. cv. 12 f. etc. Cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 18 
niKOD . . . t Din \f^ because of the blood and that they 
have defiled her. 

Obt, nni r Sam. iv. 19 is very irregular, especially for the early 
Hebrew in which these books are written : Ezek. xiii. 8. xxii. ^ 
hardly justify it, as in these passages (if^ indeed, the perfect be not 
an instance of the later usage : see next chapter) the verbs may well 
have a frequentative force. I do not see that any course i^ open 
except to restore rion: the LXX shew that our present Hebrew 
text of the books of Samuel is by no means free from conuptions 
and mistakes. 

^ 119. But the perfect with waw conv. is also found without 
being attached to any preceding verb from which to derive 
its special signification : like the iron which, after long 
contact with the magnet, becomes itself magnetic, the 
perfect with waw, from constant association with a pie- 
ceding imperfect, became so completely invested with the 
properties of the latter that, though not originally belong- 
ing to it but only acquired, it still continued to retain and 
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• 
exhibit them, efven ^en that in which they had their 
proper seat was no longer itself present We have 
already spoken of it a& the companion constrmiton of the 
imperfect : it has, in fact, grown so like its partner as to 
be able to assume its fimctions and act as its substitute. 
It may thus occur at the beginning of a sentence or after 
a verb which, unlike the ' dcMninaut' verb» has no influence 
in determining the range of its meaning; the force it 
is then intended to convey must, as in the case of the 
imperfect, be gathered from the context: for although 
most commonly, perhaps, possessing the significatioii 
of a futiu-e, it must often be understood in one of the 
numerous other senses borne by the many-sided im- 
perfect 

Thus (a) Gen. xviL 4. xxvi. 22 now hath Yahweh made 
room for us ^^^7-9^ and we shall be fruitful in the land Ex. 
vi. 6 I am Yahweh ; ''pKVlri'l and I will bring you out etc. 
Judg. xiii. 3 behold thou art barren and hast not borne > 
'^''101 ^^ ^-^^ J^tf// conceive, and bear a son. i Sam. xv. 
28 and will give it xvii. 36, 47. xx. 18. Num. xxi. 8. 
Josh. ii. 14 n'*\X\ and it shall be, when etc. i Kings 
ii 44 'and Yahweh will requite, ix. 3 Tm and ray eyes 
and heart shall be there. Is. vi. 7 see, this hath touched 
thy lips, 191 ^^^ ^^ t^y iniquity shall pass away. xxx. 3. 
Hos. viii. 14.. X, 4, 1.4. XL 6. Amos v. 26 (or, at any rate, 
27). vL 8. 

Or to express what is not certain to happen, but is 
only probable, and so, perhaps, feared : — 2 Sam. xiv. 7 
and they will quench. Gen. xx. 1 1 there is no fear of God 
in this place, ^"jHI. and they will kill me. xxxiv. 30 : cf. 
I Kings xviii. 14 3. 

{ff) With the force of a positive command, usually in. 
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the second person : — Num. iv. 4 f. this is the service of the 
sons of Q5hdth XS^ Aaron shall come and take down etc* 
Deut. X. 16, 19 Dn3^^51 and or so ye shall love the 
stranger, xxix. 8 DTTlDtS^ and ye shall observe. Josh. xxii. 
3 3 (cf. 5). xxiii. II. 2 Sam. xiv. 10 iriKjni then bring 
him to me. 2 Kings v. 6 (the following verses shew that 
the king of Israel understood ^^S)pfc5l_ as practically a 
command which could not very conveniently be declined : 
not, therefore, as i Sam. xx. 5). Jer. vii. 27. xxix. 26. 
£zek. xxii. 2 wouldst thou judge, judge the bloody city ? 
HJljnlni then declare unto her all her abominations. Zech. 

IT : — I : 

i. 3. Mai. ii. 15 f. 

(y) Sometimes it is interrogative : — Ex. v. 5 DriSK'ni and 
will ye^ stop them? Num. xvi. 10 (n 9). i Sam. xxv. 11 
••nnpTl and shall I taik^ ? 2 Kings xiv. 10 (2 Chron. xxv. 19). 
Is. Ixvi. 9 am I he that causeth to bring forth ""^"jvyi and 
shall I shut up ? (cf the imp/, *7>iyiK \h^ in a : the break in 
the sense before INI^K "\DK co-operates with the ti/cha to 
keep the tone back, § 104). Mai. i. 2. ii. 14, 17. iii. 7, 8, 



^ This use of ^ is completely parallel to the way in which et 
appears in Latin 'to subjoin an emphatic question or exclamation :' 
the force of ^ Ex. v. 5. i Sam. xxv. 11 is exactly that of et Verg. 
Georg. ii. 433 {and yet, after and in spite of 429-432, do men.hesiiatef 
etc.). Aen. i. 48. vi. 806 etc. Compare further how ) is employed 
to introduce an impassioned speech, without anything expressed 
previously to which it can be attached. Num. xx. 3 ^b^ And if 
we had only perished with our brethren ! 2 Sam. xviii. n n^n^t I2. 
xxiv. 3. 2 Kings i. 10 (but 12, DM alone), vii. 19 (sarcastic : yet cf. 2). 
Is. xxxvi. 19 And that they could have delivered Samaria out of my 
hand! (2 Kings xviii. 34, without '}). So before ^D, i Sam. x. 12. 
Judg. ix. 29. Num. xi. 29; and very often before no^ or »no. 
Also in a peremptory expression of the will, 2 Kings v. 6. x. 2. 
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13. Ps. 1. 21 (*and shall I keep silence?' Hitz.: tone as 
xxviii. I after }B). i Chron. xvii. 17 and wilt thou regard 
me? 

(d) In entreaty or suggestion, as a precative or mild 
imperative: — Gen. xxiv. 14 rT»m may it be that . . . 
(possibly under the influence of the imperatives, v, 12). 
xlvii. 23 sow then, Deut. xxx. 19 behold I set before thee 
life and death, nnnni so choose life. Judg. vi. 36 f. if there 
is dew upon the fleece ^riXH)! then let me know. xi. 8. 
I Sam. XX. 5. xxiv. 5 ri^fe'yi,i6. xxv. 27 mnil, 30. i Kings 
ii. 6 n^B^jn do therefore according to thy wisdom, iii. 9. 
viii. 28. Ps. xxv. II for thy name's sake j^n^^DI so pardon 
or pardon then my iniquity! Ruth iii. 3, 9 I am Ruth 
JIKHBl so pray spread etc. 

And with ^\ added : — Gen. xl. 14 but if thou remem- * 
berest me when it is well with thee, X|"r)"»b'yi then shew, 
I pray, mercy etc.; and with the N3 thrown back inta 
a preceding protasis (to indicate as early as possible the 
'petitionary' character of the speech) in the formula 
^^^'J?? in >n^<J(D «rD«, Gen. xxxiii. 10. Judg. vi. 17 (cf. 
the jussive or imperative alone. Gen. xviii. 3. xlvii. 29. 
1. 4. Ex. xxxiii. 13: Gen. xxx. 27 the perfect obviously 
does nothing more than assert a fact). . . 

120. But the most noticeable use of the perfect and ' 
waw conv.f though the one least likely to attract attention, 
is as a frequentative. After the list of instances in § 1 13. 4 \ 
the reader will find no diflficulty in recognising this force 
in the perfect and waw after a preceding dominant 
imperfect : but where no such imperfect precedes, it 
will irresistibly occur to him to ask why the waw may 
not be simply copulative instead of ' conversive ;' the more 
so, inasmuch as owing to the verbs being almost always 
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in the third person^ the crucial change of tone cannot 
take place? Why, he will not unreasonably ask, why 
should it be asserted that ^??^?) Ex. xviii. 26 means and 
used to judge, wheu the obvious and natural rendering 
seems to be simply and judged? why seek to import a 
far-fetched and improbable sense into such a plain com- 
bination of verb, and conjunction I 

The answer to such objections will be found in the 
manner in which the perfect and waw thus a|^)ears* 
In the first place, it does not occur promiscuously: it is 
not intermingled with the construction with •} in equal 
proportions, but is commonly found thickly sprinkled 
ffoer detached areas (e. g; i Sam. vii. i6)r Now when a> 
writer abandons a construction which he employs* in nine 
• cases out of ten m, favour of another, and that, too, under 
the peculiar circumstances just described, it is,, at leaist, 
leasonable to infer that he means something by the change. 
In the second place, our knowledge that the perfect 
with waw conv. follows the imperfect as a frequentative, 
coupled with the analogy presented by its use in the 
last §, raises the suspicion that it may possibly have the 
same value even when no imperfect precedes. This 
suspicion is strengthened by the fact that it is constantly 
found in company with a hare imperfect^ even though not 
actually preceded by it In the passage from Exodus, 
for example, IDBB^ is immediately followed by jwa'* and 
ItaiaiJ^ : if, then, these verbs are frequentative (as thqr 
dearly are), •rtSfitJ'l must be so too. It is inconceivable 
that a coincidence of this sort should be accidental : it is 
inconceivable that in a multitude of passages the change 
from '5 to the perfect and waw (in itself a striking varia- 
tion) should take place concurrently with another change, 
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that, viz. from the perfect (m^hich, as we know, ^ 85, is 
tlie regular alternative for -1) to the imperfect, without the 
existence of some common cause accounting for both : but 
the reason why the imperfect is chosen is patent, it must^ 
therefor^e, have been the «ame reason which determined 
4be choice of the perfect and waw. Havmg once vin*- 
dicated for ti»is idiom a frequentative force, we shall 
not hesitate to adopt it in cases where no imperfect 
follows to precipitate our decision. And the conclusive 
xihange of tone in Jer. vi. 17 is a final confirmation of the 
justice <^our reasoning. 

Thus Gen. xxx. 41 f. <cf. tm^ 42). Ex. xrii. 11 mm 
aaid it was whene^oer D^ he raised up fes hand, "Oai Israel 
prevailed, xviii. 26 (cf. pN^n"*). xl. 31 f. (cf ivrrv). 

Judg. ii. 18 f. n;nj, Djr^im (cf. onr), ^ Sam. L 4 in^i 

(cf. )n^ g), 6 a (the account of the particular occasion 
which is the subject of the narrative begins n^^l 7 3). 
•2 Sam. xii. 31. xiv. 2€. xvii. 17 (the narrative recom- 
mences tn^l 18, with •? just as Gen. xxix. 4. i Sam. i. 7). 
I Kings iv. 7. v. 7 ^W??\ (cf. h mT N^J). , 

Gen. xlvii. 22 )^:)HV i Sam. i. 3. vii. 16. xiii. 21 f. xvL 
33. 2 Sam. XV. 2, 5 (the succession of pff.in most of these 
fiassages is very stoiking). i Kings ix. 25 rpyni used to 
offer (notice the words ihree times a year), xviii. 4 b xh:h2\ 
(plmly a repeated act, exactly as v. 7), 2 Kings iii. 4 
a^'ni, LXX rightly h^i^rp^i!^. Jer. vi. i j ^nb-'^ni (observe 
tlie tone) an^/ / kept raisit^ up over you watchmen. 

Obs. Tliere is one place in the Old Testament where the appear- 
ance of this idiom is so curious and interesting as to merit special 
notice. Throughout the whole of the first fourteen chapters of the 
book of Joshua, though entirely devoted to historical narrative, the 
nature of the events described is such as not to give opportunity for 
the we of the perfect and waw except on three oocasions: — Josh. vi. 
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8 and 13 in the account of the blowing of the trumpets during the 
day's march round Y«richo (an apt which would obviously involve 
repetition), and ix. 12, where the waw is not conversive but simply 
copulative, according to § 132 : except in these three passages, the 
narrative is exclusively carried on by means of ^^, alternating, at 
times, with the bare perfect. ■ Suddenly, upon arriving at chap, xv 
(in which the history proceeds to delineate the course taken by the 
boundaries of the various tribes), the reader is startled by finding 
w. 3-1 1 a succession of perfects connected by waw («sn, na^l, nbjJi 
etc.). What can be the object of the change ? In the teeth of the 
constant usage in the preceding portion of the book, it is highly 
improbable that the perfect and waw should be a mere alternative 
for -y. and its known meaning elsewhere affords a strong presump- 
tion that here, too, it has a frequentative force, descriptive of the 
course which the boundary used to take — used to take, namely (not, as 
though a participle, continuously took), whenever any one passed 
along it or examined it. Let us see whether there is anything 
to confirm this presumption. After a break, xv. 13-63, in which 
other matters are related, xyi. i states how the lot fell for the children 
of Joseph, V. 2 proceeds to describe their boundaries, and the perfect 
at once reappears, continuing as far as the end of v. 3. Here follows 
another break; but v. 6 the perfect is again resumed till we reach 
V. 8, where the presumption we had formed is triumphantly corro- 
borated. In v. 8 the imperfect, the constant companion of the perfect 
with waw conv., makes its appearance : IjJ*, the force of which cannot 
be mistaken, vindicates and establishes }br all the neighbouring and 
preceding perfects with waw, the frequentative sense assigned to them 
above. Nor is this alL In xvii. 9 we have the perfect again : v. 10 
we have the attendant impf ]13^2D\ By the side of the long series 
of perfects and waw xviii. 12-21, we find v. 20 and the Jordan bMV 
used to bound it on the east : with v. 2 1 n»m of cities, cf xxi. 40 n3»»nn 
similarly used. On the contrary, xix. 11-14, 2a, 26^29, 34 present 
no case of an imperfect : but we shall not on that account feel any 
hesitation in supposing that, as before, a frequentative signification 
is still intended to be conveyed*. (In xix. 29 Kt. 33 6, we have 
•3, according to § 114 : cf. the perfect, w. 13, 34 6.) 

^ I did not cite t\^t\^ xv. 4 6, because in our text the second persoa 
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121, In the same way that we saw \T1 employed, 
4 78, in reference to the past, we find its counterpart 
n^ni used in a future ox frequentative sense : the thread of 
the narrative, after the termination of the adverbial clause, 
being most commonly resumed by another perfect with 
waw coTW,^ but sometimes also by the bare imperfect. 

Examples of its use in the former signification : — 
Is. xiv. 3 f. nN|f J1 . . . Dl^a rm\ and it shall be, in the day 
when etc. and {=that) thou shalt take up this proverb, 
xvi. 2 ^5^,"'.^^ • • • '"^JfJl ; and often, especially in the 
.prophets: cf. i Kings xviii. 24. 

As a frequentative: — Gen. xxxviii. 9. Num. xxi. 9. 

Judg. vi. 3 in? n.^ri ^K'lfe'' xnr d« njm and it used to 

happen, when Israel had sown, that the Midianites used to 
(or would) come up. xix. 30; and breaking off into an 

impf., Ex. xxxiii. 7, 8, 9 T?.?. ^W\ ^"^ ^^? "101 and it 
used to be, when Moses entered into the Tent, the pillar of 
cloud would come douun. Judg. ii. 19. 

Obs, On four occasions, i Sam. x. 5. 2 Sam. v. 24 (i Chron. xiv. 
15). Ruth iii. 4. I Kings xiv. 5 6, where we might have expected 
n»m, we find *i7*l. It is impossible to dismiss this so unconcernedly 
as is done by Ewald, § 345 b : either ^nn must be a mere copyist's 



D3V follows, which necessitates the rendering shaU he. It can hardly 
be doubted, however, that D3^ is an error for on^: which might 
easily arise from a copyist imagining the preceding verbs to express 
a command, and so to be addressed to Judah in the second person. 
But there is no indication that either the whole passage or even 
this single dause has such a sense, which indeed is quite out 6f 
harmony with the context: and in the rest of the list, whenever 
any pronoun appears, it is regularly that of the third person. LXX 
also have ainSiv: so that n'pf' must certainly be added to the 
instances given in the text. 
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error, or some definite expbuiation must be found lor the adoptkNi of 

so n^vt^«^ a form : observe how m i Sam. ^nn is followed within a 

few verses by two instances of the customary n^nn. In the fir»t 

three pas^ges, at any rate, the verb has the force of a legitimate 

jussive : ^n^ is simply prefixed to the adverbial clause in the same 

manner as ^n^l and n^m. Thus i Sam. and /el cf 6e (a, 

permissive edict, issued through the mfidivm nf the prophet; cf. 

^ JCings ii. xo), when thou goest into the city «ad meetest (after «a3, 

§ 1 18 : for the ctHtrdinaHon of the two clauses, cf p. 148 Obs,) a band 

of prophets » , . nnbsi thai the spirit of Yahweh/o// upon thee etc : 

2 Sam. the sentence is resumed by a second jussive : Ruth iii. and let 

it he, when he lieth down, and observe (or that thou observe) the piace 

where he lieth. In i Kings. owi it shall be, Auth. Vers., for mM is 

quite out of the question : for -how could -a mere piece ^ infbrmatioii 

have been ever expressed by a, jussive f We must then either correct 

n^m, or suppose that some words have dropped out: the sentence 

reads as though it were incomplete, and nnssno M^m suggests irre- 

nstibly the idea that it must be a 'circumstantial clause* (see 

App. I). If we assume that some such words as m np V rr^Vti niDMi 

n')33ryD hm (cf v, 6) have fallen out, the jusfiive mn Is at once 

explained, an appropriate sense is obtained {and let it be, when sh^ 

enters in disguised, that thou say etc.), ftnd the cause of the omission 

becomes plain in tiie ifunariKevroif rvisano. Compare Bottcher. 

122. We have already Jbad occasion to call attention to 
the demomtratwe force of the conjunction waw; and in 
several of the passages cited in § 119 this meaning dis- 
played itself undisguisedly. Certainly the \ did not there 
indicate a formal consequence, as when followed by 
the voluntative (Chap. V) : but a material consequence 
conceived as arising out ot or suggested by, the situatioa 
described in the preceding words was none the less 
dearly intimated. E. g. Ruth iii. 9 the petition ^J^DB^ is 
plainly based upon the relation borne by the speaker 
towards Bo^az^ as expressed in the words / am Rufh : 
and the waw may fairly be rendered by 'so/ 'then/ 
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' ttaque\* It is but a stronger instance of the same 
demonstrative usage when, as will have now to be ex- 
plained, 1 is employed in certain cases in order to intro- 
duce \ht predicate, or, more often, the apodosis, 

Obs, The relation subsisting between the copulative conjunction 
and demonstrative roots can be illustrated from Greek and Latin. 
Of icat Curtius Grundzuge, der Griich, Etymol, No. 37, p. 128 ed. 2 
wiites, ' The form appears to be the Locative of a pronominal stem 
Ka, Ko (cf. Lith.^oiyhow?), which has here preserved its demonstra- 
tive signification. From the same stem springs re with r for k' 
(on this change see ibid, pp. 426 ff., and cf. tU with quis, riaaaptt 
with quatuor, Sk. chatvdras etc.) : in -que, on the contrary, as in Sk. cha, 
the guttural is retained. On this stem cha (from which vov ; v^c ; 
Ion. KQv ; k6t€ ; etc. who, where, whether etc. are derived), Curtius 
remarks further, p. 410, * The earliest use of the stem ka was proba- 
bly, like that of all the pronominal stems, as a demonstrative. It is 
preserved in the Locative k-K€t, with which -ee [as in illi-^ etc.], Lat. 
eis, ci-tra must be compared.' In a similar way 8i (cf. tfj, i-9e), if 
not et (cf. Iti), is probably to be explained: see pp. 560 f., 188. 
Upon this view &y9p€i re 9€oi re literally means * there men, there 
gods,' i. e. both together b*6o/& men and gods.* And the theory 
derives a striking confirmation from Latin, where we are in fact able 
to watch the transition from the demonstrative to the copulative 
signification taking place beneath our eyes. Turn unquestionably 
means then: but in such a sentence as 'turn homines, turn equi 
aderant' (the structure of which exactly resembles that of Mpte re 
Otoi re) we see it possessing virtually a copulative force, — ^literally 
' then men, then horses were there,' i. e. they were both there 
together a '60/A horses and men were there.' 

* Compare further, in connection with this use of n, Gen. xxvii. 8 
nn»l yvv o{lv. Ex. ii. 20 VMl and where is he ? (or, where is he then t) 
I Sam. xxvi. 22 n33^>) so let one of the yotmg men come near. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 22 no *n'i well, come what may. 2 Kings iv. 41 ^r^p^ fetch 
meal then ! vii. 13. xviii. 23. 2 Chron. xviii. 12 »nn so let thy word, 
I pray, be like one of theirs (i Kings xxii. 13 'IT only). Is. xlvii. 9 
nsMin) (v. II Mai). Ps. iv. 4 lyni know thew. Cf. II. xxiii. 75 koC 
fioi 8df T^v x^H^* 
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Without assuming that the Hebrew ) had once a distinctly demon- 
strative force, it does not appear' possible to explain or account for 
the phenomena which its use actually presents. Starting from a 
meaning not stronger than that of our modem and, we do not readily 
perceive how such a weak word as ^ must then have been, could ever 
6tand in the emphatic positions it really occupies : starting on the 
other hand with a demonstrative signification, we at once compre- 
hend, even without the aid of the Aryan analogies, and especially, 
because best attested, the Latin turn, by what steps this might 
become merely copulative. If the latter view be correct, three 
different modes present themselves in which it is employed; 
the first, comprising those cases in which the stronger and more 
decided sense is still evidently retained ; the second (the waw eonv, 
generally, but more particularly with the perfect), comprising those 
in which the earlier meaning has to be assumed (see p. 129) in order 
to explain the usage, but where the conscious recollection of it was 
probably as much forgotten in practice by the ancient Hebrew as it 
is disregarded by the modem reader in translation ; the third, com- 
prising the instances in which its force is equivalent to that of 
the copulative conjunction — * the heavens, then the earth,* being 
identical with * the heavens and the earth.' The Arabic language 
possesses two forms of the copulative, <^ fa as well as • wa: the 
latter being the mere copulative, the former carrying the stronger 
meaning then, so, olv etc., and being employed generally in all those 
cases which correspond to the first class just mentioned. It lies 
near to conjecture that both wa and fa (cf. the Heb. ^w) are but 
modifications of the same original labial stem, that in Arabic the 
two words once existed side by side as by-forms, but that, in process 
of time, a differentiation was effected, m consequence of which fa 
was reserved for emphatic occasions, while in Hebrew /a as such 
fell out of use, and the single form wa had to do double duty. And 
that a demonstrative signification is not foreign to the syllable /a, is 
plain from the adverbs ne h^re, nD*^* where J (formed from HD, like 
nr»M from n|), Sdm or h^D« then, so, ^. Upon the whole, then, we 
seem fully justified in jissigning a demonstrative origin to the Semitici: 
■the conclusion suggested, if not necessitated, by the usages of 
Jiebrew syntax receiving independent confirmation from the analo* 
gies offered by the Aryan family of speech. 
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123. Accordingly ] is frequently found placed before 
the verb in cases where the subject or object is prefixed ; 
or where, the logical subject or object being ^)refixed, the 
place they would ordinarily occupy is filled grammati- 
cally by either a suffix or a fresh substantive. 

(a) Gen. xvii. 14. Ex. ix. 19 all the men who are found 
in the field, ^llj] the hail shall come douun upon them, 
xii. 15, 44 every slave ink »^|3<9^ thou shalt circumcise 
(lit. (as regards) every slave, so thou shalt circumcise 
him), xxi. 13. xxx. 33, 38. xxxi. 14 b every one that 
doeth any work in it, ^^^k^ ^J} nn-l531 thai soul shall 
be cut off; and so frequently. Deut xviL 12. xviii. 20. 
I Sam. XXV. 27. Is. ix. 4. Ivi. 4 f. ^^^31, 6 f. dWK^ani. 
Ixv. 7 your iniquities . . ., '^p^'^P^ / will mete out their 
reward. Jer. xxiii. 34 etc. Prov. ix. 16 (freq., cf. rUK^I 
If. 14: ». 4 the construction is different). 

O) After various time-determinations : — Gen. iii. 5 in 
the day of your eating from it, ^'ip??) your eyes will be 

opened. Ex. iv. 21. xvi. 6 f. ^'^'?T}. ^^J? *^ ^^^^ — ^^^^ ^^ 
will know, xxxii. 34. Lev. xxvi. 26. Num. x. lo. xviii. 
30 b. Deut. iv. 30. 2 Sam. xi. 20. i Kings xiii. 31 when 
T die, ^tp^\>\ye shall bury me by the man of God. xiv. 12. 
Ezek. xviii. 13, 24 ^nj shall he live ? Is. xviii. 5 TTO^ : after 
the phrase Ct^a D'^DJ T\}^i}^ i Sam. ii. 31 behold days are 
coming ^|?jnjj!j and I will cut of thy seed. 2 Kings xx. 17 
(Is. xxxix. 6). Amos viii. 11. ix. 13, and often in Jere- 
miah (the expression does not occur elsewhere): after 
^9? ^SV, as Ex. xvii. 4 a little while ':fhj>p'\ and they will 
stone me. Is. x. 25. xxix. 17. Jer. li. 33 (•^?-?^ § 112. 5) 
etc.; cf. Is. xvi. 14. xxi. 16. Prov. vi. 10 f.^ Compare also 



* Cf. a Chron. x. 5, where, we have the imperative U1W1 after ny ; 

H 2 
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Prov. xxiv. 27 n^j?5'* '^D^? afterwards, and (or then) thou 
shalt build thy house: Ps. cxli. 6 is probably only an 
extreme instance of the same construction^ 

And without any verb following : — Is. xvii. 14. Ps. 
xxxvii. 10. 

In a frequentative signification: — Gen. xxxi. 8 n^^l 
then they used to bear. Ex. i. 19 ^. xxxvi. 38 ? Num. ix. 19. 

1 Sam. ii. 15 when any one sacrificed Kn^ the young man 
used to come (cf. np% W^ 14), 15 LXX excellently Trplv 

OvfuoBrjvai t6 ariap jjpxcTO t6 iraiMpiov kcli ^cyc. Xvii. 20 

^^jy\' Is. xliv. 12^ i^yai (observe following inny). 

(y) After other words as "^^i^ (whoso) : — Gen. xliv. 9 HO^ 
(10 in a similar sentence, the impf. rt»rr). Lev. iv. 22. 
Judg. i. 12 whoever smites Qiryath-Sepher ^HTI^^ / will 
gwe him 'Akhsah my daughter ; D'JtD Is. Ixvi. ^b {a with- 
out 1, the instantaneous perfect, § 136 y); IJ?,!, i Kings xx. 
28 because they have said . . . ^i?nj) / will give etc., 42. 

2 Kings xix. 28. Is. iii. 16 f. Jer. vii. 13 f.; ^3 since or 
because. Gen. xxix. 15; ^2}?., Num. xiv. 24; Mnn, Deut. 
iv. 37-39 |3P,I1' 2 Kings xxii. 17 nnwi (in 2 Chron. 

but vm 1 Kings xii. 5 13 jP is added before "W, which LXX read like* 
wise in 2 Chron. 

^ Unless, as the harshness of the present text itself suggests, we 
suppose that a verb has dropped out at the beginning of the verse : 
LXX insert &(w€y, Pesh. wi ^N >f. Delitzsch proposes Tin , Cheyne 
(Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of Isaiah, 1868) still 
better iriTf, which might easily drop out from similarity with the 
preceding iw» But why did not the latter go further and adopt 
T?^. itself, as in Prov. xxvii. 17, or, if the jussive form be objected to, 
im or irr»? In that case not only is there perfect identity with 
the last word of v. 11, but the tense accords far better with the two 
verbs following: we obtain for 12 a three frequentatives, which 
naturally go together (-1 12 6, § 114 fi). 
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xxxiv. 25 ^nril — probably corrupt, as LXX both there 
and z^. 21 use c«exa/a> : if retained, ^^^\, see § 127, will still 
introduce the apodosis, but will indicate that the speaker 
viewed the outpouring as hceoing already (ideally or really) 
commenced). Is. Ix. 15 ; and constantly after ^^ and DK, 
Is. xxviii. 18 etc, : see Chap. X, §§ 136-138. 

' Gbs, In all these cases the impf. alone might have been used, the 
only advantage of the pf. with ? being that it marks the apodosis 
more clearly, and by separating the initial words (the subject or 
protasis) from those which follow renders them more emphatic. 
Frequently, indeed, we meet with the two forms in dose proximity 
to each other : see Gen. xliv. 9 and 10. Judg. viii. 7 and 9. Ezek. 
xxxiii. 18 and 19; and cf. Gen. xl. 13 with Is. xxi. 16, Ex. xii. 15. 
Num. xix. II with Gen. iv. 15. 

124. If the ] becomes separated from the verb, the 
latter naturally appears in the impf. : this, however, is alto- 
gether a rare^ occurrence. 

After }n or \^r\ : — ^Ex. viii. 22 i^/^ will they not stone us ? 
(where ^^St might have been expected), i Sam. ix. 7 noi. 
2 Chron. vii. 13 f. ^3t<l; Ex. xxv. 9, cf. Num. ix. 17; Lev. 
vii. 16 on the morrow, then etc. Num. xix. 12. xxx. 9. 
XXXV. 6. Deut. xv. 12. Josh. iii. 3 (but no \ appears in the 
similar injunction 8 h), i Sam. xxiv. 20. i Kings viii. 32, 
34, 36, 39 (omitted 43). Is. Ivii. 12. Ixv. 24 (after D"itD, and 
also a partcp; with Tiy). Jer. vii. 32. Ezek. v. 11. Amos v. 
22. Zech. iii. 7 (Hitz.). Ps. cxv. 7 (different from 5 f.). 
Prov. iii. 34. xx. 21. Job viii. 12. xxiii. 12. xxv. 5. 

The \ is followed by a perfect^ Ruth iv. 5 thou wilt have 

^ The instances given will perhaps sBem to be disproportionately 
numerous as compared with those in § 123 : but in § 123 I have 
given only a selgction, whereas here I have quoted almost all that are 
to be found. 
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purchased (for D«9^ should we not read Hb? Da , as in zr. 10 ?)* 
Job XXXV, 15 ; and by 2^ participle, Jon. iii. 4. Hag. ii. 6. 

126, Sometimes further, though still more rarely, we 
have ) closely joined to the imperfect: — Ex. xii. 3 in the 
tenth day of the month ^'^P!^ Num. xvL 5 in the morning 
Tt\ Yahweh will shew, i Sam. xxx. 22 b. Is. xix. 20 
nPB^. xliii. 4. Jer. viii. i Kt. xiii. 10. Ezek, xxxiii. 31. 
Hos. X. 10. Ps. Ixix. 33. xci. 14 (unless ^5=/^r). Prov. 
i. 29-31 ibaN^'l. Job XV. 17 that which I have seen, "^^t????- 
let me tell it, Esth. v. 3. 

Ohs. Compare the cases in which the predicate or apodosis without 
a verb is introduced in the same way : — Gen. xl. 9, 16 nam »oi^m. 
2 Sam. xy. 34 thy father's slave, tmq «3M1 I was that before; but 
now, "jii:^ '*m^ now I am thine ! xxiii. 3 f. when one ruleth over men 
justly — ruleth in the fear of God, m«Di then is it like the shining 
of the mom at sunrise. Job iv. 6. xxxvi. 26 b, Prov. x. 25 a when a 
tempest passes by :fXO'y yn^ then the wicked is not. i Chron. xxviii. 
21. Gen. XX. 16 6. Cf. too 2 Sam. xxii. 41 (which differs from Ps. 
xviii. 41- exactly as Prov. xxiii. 24 b Kt. does from Qri) : the mis- 
placement of ) in one of the two texts would be parallel to that 
which we are almost obliged to assume Ps. xvi. 3. 

126. A special case of this use of the perfect with zvaw 
com), is when it is preceded by a partcp,, which is then 
often introduced by ^^'^^ 

Thus with n^n :— I Kings xx. 36 ^Sini. , . . ^Sr\ ^sn 
behold thou art going from me and a lion will smite thee 
(=aj thou goest from me, a lion will etc.). Judg. vii. 17, 
ix. 33 (oj he comes out, thou shalt etc.: Vulg. excellently 
illo autem egrediente . . . fac ei quod potueris). Ex. viii. 25. 
I Sam. xiv. 8-10. Ezek. xiv. 22 : Gen. xxiv. 14 (here, as 
I Kings ii. 2, the verb rather expresses a wish or hope^ 
§ 119 d). Josh, xxiii. 14: Gen. xlviii. 21 (1. 24 the verb 
is separated from ] and so lapses into the impf.). 
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Without iMT\*. — I Kings ii. 2. xviii. 11 f., 14. 2 Kings 
viL 9 D"'K^np yn^bjtt and if we are silent and wait (pf. as 
§ 117) ^JJjyp^ iniquity will find us out (si tacuerimus 
Vulg.). Prov. xxix. 9, cf. 21 ; of past time, i Sam, ii. 13 
(freq.). 

The same use of the partcp. appears likewise with 
the impf. alone in apodosis: — 

Josh. ii. 18 behold as (or when) we come t3^n nipri nfc< 
^?^?i? thou shalt bind this thread on to the window 
(ingredientibus nobis). Num. xxiv. 14. Ex. xxxiv. 10. 
Gen. 1. 5. Ex. iii. 13 behold WDfjl KJ ^aiK if I go lixA 
say (§ 117) . . ., and they say, What is his name? (here 
comes the apodosis) what shall I say to them? cf. too 
I Sam. xvi. 15 f. ; and with an imperative or participle in 
apodosis, Gen. xlix. 29. Ex. ix. 17. 

O&s. The subordinate position which in ahnost all these instances 
the first or participial clause holds in the sentence — assigning usually 
the justification or reason for what follows — warrants our ti'eating and 
translating the participle as a genitive or ablative absolute : indeed, 
passages like those last cited, where ^ is absent, forbid our rendering 
it in any other way. 

127. Similarly, though with not nearly the same fre- 
quency as the opposite construction, we find • 1 employed 
to introduce the predicate or the apodosis, the cases 
in which the latter is chosen to the exclusion of the 
former being regulated by the same principles which we 
have already so frequently seen exemplified. In other 
words, •} is used of what is past or certain rather than of 
what is future or indefinite \ 

(a) With subject prefixed : — Gen. xxii. 24. xxx. 30 for 
the iitde that thou hadst before I came, K^B*! 1/ hath 

^ Nearly all the instances are dted^ 
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increased etc. Ex. ix. 21. xxxviii. 24. Num. xiv. 36 f. 
ino'»1 (with repetition of the subject D^t5^3Nn). i Sam. xiv. 19 
*I^V 2 Sam. xix. 41 Kt. xxi. 16. i Kings xi. 26. 2 Kings 
ii. 14 ^. Is. ix. II. Jer, xliv, 25. Ps. cvii. 13 (the subject 
of ipyri being ^t^n ^B^ 10). 2 Chron. xxv. 13. 

With the subject preceded by \T1 : — Num. ix. 6. i Sam. 
X. II. xi. II 3 ^V£fl D^I^Jf?''!! ^n?! and it came to pass, 
(as regards) those that remained, that they were scattered. 
2 Sam. ii. 23 nDJTV 

With object or ' casus pendens' prefixed : — 2 Sam. iv. 
10 for he that told me saying, Saul is dead, ^3 •''.IQ^J I 
took hold of him etc. i Kings xv. 13. 2 Kings xvi. 14. 
xxv. 22. Jer. vi. 19 because to my words they have not 
attended, and my law PI5■^D^^D^ they have despised it. 
xxviii. 8. xxxiii. 24.. Job xxxvi. 7. Dan. i. 20. Neh. x. 28. 
I Chron. xxviii. 5. 2 Chron. viii. 8. x. 17. 

(/3) After time-determinations :— Gen. xxii. 4 on the 
third day fc^fe^H Abraham lifted up his eyes (=iV was on 
the third day /^/Abraham lifte^d up his eyes : cf. i Chron. 
xvi.7, where TK is similarly introduced). Dan. i. 18. 2 Chron. 
xxv. 27 : so after n. Num. vii. 89. xii. 12. Judg.xi. 16. i Sam. 
xvii. 24. 2 Kings xxv. 3. Is. vi. i. £zek. xx. 5. Ps. cxxxviii. 
3. I Chron. xxi. 28. 2 Chron. xiii. i. xxviii. 22; D"il33, 
Gen. xxxvii. 18; a, Gen. xxvii. 34. i Sam. iv. 20. xvii. 
57. Hos. xiii. I, 6. Esth. v. 9; ntJ^fcO, Ex. xvi. 34. i Sam. 
vi. 6. xii. 8; 1D3, Gen. xix. 15; ^3 when, Josh. xxii. 7. 
Hos. xi. r. Ps. 1. 18. 

(y) After other words: — Num. xiv. 16. i Sam. xv. 23 
because thou hast rejected Yahweh ^PS?- ^^ ^^s rejected 
thee. Hos. iv. 6. 2 Chron. xxiv. 20 b, i Kings x. 9. Is. 
xiv. 4. xlviii. 4, 18 0»T1 may, however, belong to the pro- 
tasis, which would then end, as frequently, in an aposio- 
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pesis: in that case the construction would be exactly 
parallel to Josh. vii. 7 b). Ezek. xvi. 47. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
25 (see 2 Kings xxii. 17, and above, § 123 y); after Dt<, 
Ps. lix. 16. Job viii. 4^ 

128. When the verb is separated from \ , the pf. tense 
reappears : — Gen. xix. 4. Judg. xi. 26 while Israel dwelt 
in Heshbon etc. three hundred years t^^?*?*? ^ yM^ty^ pray 
why did you not deliver them during that time ? 2 Kings 
vi. 32 (nON Nim as Gen. xix. 4). Is. xlviii. 7 before to-day, 
DJPiyOK^ e<h thou hast not heard them. Ps. Ixxviii. 30 f. 
(cf.Num. xi. 33). Job i. 16-18. Esth. vi. 14. Dan. x. 4, 9. 
2 Chron. v. 13. vii. i. 

Where, under these circumstances, the imperfect appears^ 
it has some special force, as Gen. ii. 4 (because of D"^ID). 
Num. ix. 17 (freq.). i Kings x. 28. 

129. In the few isolated cases where the perfect with ) 
is found in relation to the past or present, it is either fre- 
quentative (§123 /3), or else wholly exceptional : — 2 Kings 
xi. I Kt. Ex. xxxvi. 38. Is. xxxvil 26. Jer. xl. 3 3. Ezek. 
xvi. 19. 

^ But xix. 18 will be most safely and naturally explained by § 54 
or 84, and for xxx. 26 see p. 66 nott : it is too precarious to suppose 
that the .2 should mark here, as it marks nowhere else, the apodosis 
to a hypothetical voluntative, §§ 150-152. 

In the Hebrew translation of the New Testament, published by 
the Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews (London 
1867), the construction with •! is employed in answer to 1©«D etc. 
with much greater frequency and freedom than is accorded to them- 
selves by any of the Old Testament historians. 



CHAPTER IX. 
The Perfect and Imperfect with Weak Waw. 

130. It will appear to the reader almost ludicrous to 
devote a separate chapter to the consideration of what 
will seem to be such an elementary phenomenon of 
language as the union of either the perfect or the imper- 
fect with the simple conjunction 1. Yet, common and 
constant as this union is in the case of the other Semitic 
languages, in Hebrew, especially so far as the perfect 
is concerned, it is such a rare and isolated occurrence 
as both to invite and demand a somewhat minute investi- 
gation. 
^ 131. Although in Hebrew the continuation of a his- 
torical narrative is most usually expressed by the impf. 
with 'i, we find, occasionally in the earlier books of the 
Old Testament, and with increasing frequency in the 
later ones, that this idiom, which is so peculiarly and 
distinctively a creation of the Hebrew language, has been 
replaced by the perfect with the simple or weak waw^ \. 
Generally, indeed, as we saw in the last chapter, and 
invariably when the verb to which the perfect is annexed 
is a baje imperfect, §§ 1 13. 4, 120, the waw prefixed to the 
perfect is conversive, and the sense consequently frequen- 
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tative : but a certain number of passages exist in which 
this signification is out of place ; in these, therefore, we 
are compelled to suppose that the wow is the mere copu- 
lative, and that it no longer exerts over the following 
verb that strong and peculi^ modifying influence which 
we term conversive. There are two priitcipal . cases in 
which the perfect with weak zvaw is thus met with. The 
feature common to them both is this — that the idiom 
employed, instead of representing a given event as armng 
out of, or being a continuation 0/^ some previous occur- 
rence (in the manner of the idiom with •]), represents 
it as standing on an independent ground of its own, as 
connected indeed with what precedes, but only externally 
and superficially, without any inner bond of union exist- 
ing between them : in a word, it causes the narrative to 
advance not by development but by accretion. Accord- 
ingly we find it used (i) upon occasions when a writer 
wishes to place two facts in co-ordination with one another, 
to exhibit the second as simultaneous with the first rather 
than as succeeding it; for instance, in the conjimction 
of two synonymous or similar ideas: and (2), chiefly 
in the later books, when the language was allowing itself 
gradually to acquiesce in and adopt the mode of speech 
customary in the Aramaic dialects (Chaldee and Syriac), 
in which the rival construction with *1, at least in histori- 
cal times, was never employed. 

132. Thus (i) Gen. xxxi. f tl^nni U hr\7\. Num. xxi. 
15 J?K^?1 . . . np3. xxiii. 19* (coupling a parallel term 
to 1?^ under tj). Deut. ii. 30. xxxiii. 2, 20. Josh. ix. 12 

^ This may possibly be freq. : for pf. ^nn, cfl § 114 a. 

' But V. 20 "{nnii xxiv. 17 Dpi are future: see §§ 119 a, 113. i. 
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(cf. 6, where 1 is omitted). Judg. v. 26 d (after the perfect 
npriD: but noi^m prob. a graphic frequentative, followed 
by npriD according to § 114 C?3j.). i Sam. xii. 2 '•nafe^l ^WpT 
am old and grey-headed, 1 Kings viii. 47. xx. 27. Is. i. 2 

^noDni ••ni>na, 8. ii. n mr\. v. 14. viii. 8 najn (^itDts^ § 14 y)- 

ix. 7. xix. 6 (^ 14 y), 13 f. xxiv. 6 (cf. the atrvvbera, VV. 5, 

7 f.). xxix. 20. xxxiv. 14 ^, 15. xxxvii. 25, 27 (2 Kings xix. 
26 ^K^3*l). xxxviii. 12. xli. 4. xliii. 12 (as in i. 2, observe 
there is no change of tone), xliv. 8. Iv. 10 {might be 
conv.: see vi. 11 f.), 11. Joel i. 7. 

Omitting instances in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, we have 
several from the Psalms : xx. 9. xxii. 15. xxvi. 3. xxvii. 2. 
xxxiv. II. xxxvii. 14. xxxviii. 9, 2o\ Ixvi. 14. Ixxxvi. 13, 
17. xcvii. 6. cxxxi. 2. cxxxv. 10, 12; perhaps also xxii. 6. 
xxviii. 7. xxxiv. 5, 6. xxxv. 15. Ixxvi. 9. Ixxx. 13 ? cxlviii. 5. 
Prov. xxii. 3 : add further, Job ix. 30? xvi. 15. xviii. 11. 
xxix. 21 a. Cant. ii. 10. Lam. ii. 22. iii. 42. And after 
an impf. with *), Gsn. xlix. 23. Is. ix. 19. 

Ohs, Sometimes, however, in cases of this sort, the second verb is 
annexed by means of •! : cf. Ex. xxxi. 17. Is. Ivii. 11. Ps. vii. 16. xvi. 
8. XX. 9 h. Job X. 8, cf. xiv. 10. 

133. (2) Such are the only instances which seem capable 
of being reduced to a definite rule. Of the instances 
which remain, those which occur in the later books may 
be fairly regarded as attributable to the influence of Ara- 
maic usage : but for the few which are met with in the 
earlier books (Genesis — 2 Samuel, Isaiah), it is more 

^ Here, though the tone is on the ultima, the waw is not neces- 
sarily conversive : in verbs »"y, even where no waw conversive is 
prefixed, the tone is sometimes milra\ as Ps. Ixix. 5 ^3*3 . See Kalisch, 
ii. § Ixii. I (6). 
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than doubtful whether such an explanation is legitimate 
or admissible. For, independently of the question of 
date, it is hardly credible that had the Aramaic influence 
existed it should only have made itself felt eight, or even 
(including some cases in which the sense is more probably 
frequentative) fourteen times in all the historical books 
from Genesis to Judges : in the later portions of the Old 
Testament, it will be remembered, it shews itself far more 
frequently. Why, upon those eight (or fourteen) occa- 
sions, the construction observed uniformly elsewhere 
(*111 "^DNI, or the alternating noN IIII) was abandoned 
must, I think, remain an insoluble enigma : we may strive 
at times to conceal the anomaly by supposing that the 
novel construction has been chosen in order to introduce 
the notice of some fact lying outside the main course of 
the narrative, and consequently disconnected with what 
precedes, so that the 1 is equivalent to also rather than 
and; but such a supposition is eminently unsatisfactory^* 
and often untrue. The only course open, therefore, is to 
chronicle the cases in question as isolated irregularities^ of 
which no further explanation can be offered. 

Gen. XV. 6. xxL 25. xxviii. 6. xxxviii. 5 iTni (it may be 
safely said that this sentence reads unlike any other in the 
whole of the Old Testament : LXX avn; points to W»^1 — 
a very common mode of expression : cf. Judg. xviii. 28). 
Ex. V. 16. Judg. iii. 23. vil 13. xvL 18 {might be freq.: 
cf. vi. 3). I Sam. iii. 13. iv. 19 (cf. p. 152). xvii. 38 [nil 
(read the inf. abs. 1^3], exactly as Gen. xli. 43 etc.: comp, 
— ii^— ^— ^— ^— — — — — ^— — ^^— — ^^-i^»^— ^^^— ^^^^ -^i^^^— ^^-^^^^— ^i— ^ 

^ It does not explain why in Gen. xxi. 35, for example, we should 
have onnsM natni instead of what would be the more usual form 
(§ 76 06«.) nam omam. 
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also Is. xxxvii. 19 with 2 Kings xix. 18), 48. xx. 16. xxv. 
20. 2 Sam. vi. 16. \ii, ^ b? 11 a? 11 5 Tani (cf. i Sam. 
iii. 13). xiii. 18 bv^) (as Judg. iii. 23 : it is singular that 
we should find this strange use of the perfect twice with 
the same verb), xvi. 5. xxiii. 20. i Kings xi. 10. xii. 32. 
xiii. 3. xiv. 27. XX. 21. xxi. i2\ Is. xxii. 14. xxviii. 26. 
xxxviii. 15 {^hoth*), Ps. cxxxvi. 14, 15, 21 (•] 11, 18). 

In 2 Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Chronicles, this usage becomes somewhat more frequent, 
so I forbear from wearying the reader with a complete list 
of citations. The impf. and •}, however, continues still 
to be distinctly the predominant construction: even in 
Ezra, for example, the pf. with 1 occurs only iii. 10. vi. 22, 
30, 36 (ix. 6, 13, § 132), and in Nehemiah only xii. 39. 
xiii. I, 30 (ix. 7, § 132). Similarly in Daniel (excluding 
of course the Chaldee portion, from ii. 4 3-vii. 28), '1 is 
constantly employed, though in viii-xii a few instances 
of the perfect are met with*. There is only one book 



^ In some passages where, at first sight, the use of the perfect 
seems anomalous, it must be explained in a frequentative sense, 
§ lao: this is certainly the case in Ex. xxxvi. ap f. (notice vr\>), 

1 Sam. ii. 22. xvi. 14 (observe the partcp. v. 15). xxvii. 9 (cf. 71^^). 

2 Sam. xix. 18 f. xx. 12 (continuation of M3n, § 117); probably also 
in the following, Gen. xxxiv. 5. xxxvii.3 (cf. i Sam. ii. 19). Ex. xxxvi. 38 
(cf. I Kings vi. 32, 35, and p. 164). xxxviii. 28. xxxix. 3 ? Num. xxi. 20 
nDjj^:-* (pf. §§ loi, 103: vsed to look, cf § 1 20 06$.). I Sam. v. 7. 
xxiv. II. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. Is. xl. 6. Ps. Ixxx. 13 (cf. 14). But Ex. 
xxxvi. I may well belong to the speech of Moses xxxv. 30 ff., in which 
case noj^l will be a future. On i Sam. xvii. 34 f., cf. above, p. 134. 

^ Viz., viii. 7. X. 7. xii. 5 (but cf. viii. 2, 3. x. 5, 8) ; x. I ? 14. In 
viii. 4 6 we have evidently two frequentatives, cf nor*; v. la the 
^rfects follow ^V^Dn (§ 113. a, 3) ; and w. 11, 27. ix. 5 (of. I Kings 
viii. 47). X. 15 are to be explained by § 132. 
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in the Old Testament, Qoh^leth or Ecclesiastes, in which 
this state of things is reversed, and the perfect with 
simple wow obtains a marked and indeed almost exclu- 
sive preponderance. In the whole of Qoh^leth •! occurs 
not more than three times, i. 17. iv. i, 7, whereas the 
other construction is of constant occurrence. This cir- 
cimistance, taken in connection with what is uniformly 
observable in all other parts of the Old Testament, is 
by itself, quite independently of any other considerations, 
sufficient to stamp the book as being in all probability 
the latest in the whole canon. In the Song of Songs 
occurs but twice, vi, i : in this book, however, there 
is very little occasion for either form being used, and 
in fact the perfect with waw occurs only twice likewise 
(ii. 3, 10: but its use in v, 10, § 132, is no criterion of 
date, being common to all periods of the language). 



134. Exactly as the perfect with weak waw is in ' 
'Hebrew superseded, and in fact almost banished from 
the language, by the imperfect with strong waw, so the 
impf. with weak waw, although not quite to the same 
extent, is yet in the great majority of cases superseded 
by the pf. with strong waw. Allusion has been already \ 
made (§ 116) to the rarity with which two imperfects are 
found united by ), after conjunctions like 13 or D^?: 
although it is not so uncommon to find them coupled 
in this way when they bear a frequentative, future, or 
jussive sense, yet the other construction is still decidedly 
preferred, and the occurrence of two imperfects must even 
then, comparatively speaking, be termed exceptional. In 
general the imperfect is only repeated when it is desired 
to lay some particular stress on the verb, or, as before, in 
order to combine synonyms: the repetition is also more 
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frequent in the poetical than in the historical books. 
Examples in a future or jussive sense: — Gen. i. 9, 26. 
ix. 27. xvii. 2. xxii. 17. xxvii. 29, 31. Ex. xxiv. 7. xxvi. 
24. Num. xiv. 12. xxi. 27. Deut. xvii. 13 (=.xix. 20. xxL 
21). XXX. 12 f. Josh. vii. 3, of. 9. Judg. vii. 3. xiii. 8 al.; 
Is. xli. 15. xlii. 14, 21, 23. xliv. 7. xlv. 24, 25. xlvi. 4, 5. 
xlvii. 1 1, xlix. 8 etc. As a frequentative, however, this 
repetition of an imperfect is considerably rarer: — Ex. 
xxiii. 8 (=Deut. xvi. 19). Is. xl. 30. xliv. 16 f. xlvi. 6 f. 
lix. 7. Ps. XXV. 9 ? xxxvii. 40. xlix. 9. lix. 5, 7. Ixxiii. 8. 
Ixxxiii. 4. xcvii, 3. cxlv. 19. 

For another case in which two or more imperfects are 
united by means of \ , see above, § 84. 



CHAPTER X, 

Hypothetkals. 

135. We arrive at the last part of our subject — ^the 
forms assumed in Hebrew by hypothetical or conditional 
sentences. These, it will appear, involve nothing more 
than an extension of the same principles and methods 
which we have already seen regulate in general the con- 
struction of sentences and their interdependence upon 
one another : after the full explanations, therefore, which 
have been given of the nature and significance of the two 
tenses, both with and without ], it will be sufl&cient in 
most cases simply to enunciate the different types of 
hj^othetical propositions, without any further elucidation 
than such as is afforded by illustrative examples. 

136. !• If I see him (the time at which this is imagined 
as possibly taking place not being further indicated, but 
being understood to belong to either the more immediate 
or the remoter future), / will Ut him know. 

With an imperfect in the protasis. The apodosis may 
then begin — 

(a) With \ conv, and the perfect ; so very frequently :— r 
Gen. xviii. 26 if I shall find (or simply if I find) fifty 
righteous in Sodom ^^^f?J) / will pardon the whole place 
for their sakes. xxiv. 8. xxxii. 9, 18 f. £x.'xix. 5. xxiii, 

N 
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22 if thou hearkenest, ''|??!S1' ^^^- ^^^- ^5* ^^^^* ^ ^* 

2 Sam. xix. 8. Ps, Ixxxix. 31-33 Wga^ , . . UT?,!. DK. Job 

viii. 18 etc. 

Ofo. The verb is sometimes separated from the ^, and so lapses 
into the imperfect :— Ex. viii. a 3. Num. xix. 12. xxx. 9. Josh. xx. 5. 

3 Chron. vii. 13 f. Prov. xix. 19. Job xiv. 7, 

(jS) With the iihpf. (without 1 ) ; this likewise is very- 
frequent and not distinguishable in meaning from a; — 
Gen. iv. 12 when thou tillest the ground ^9^ ^ it will 
no more etc. xlii. 37 my two sons iT'pJj thou mayest kill 
ISN^ax th D« if I do not bring him back to thee, i Sam. 
xii. 25. Obadiah 5, cf. Jer. xlix. 9 a (^, pf as y). Ps. Ixxv. 
3. cxxxiL 12. cxxxviii. 7. Prov. iv. 16 unless they do evil 
^3K^ J<7 they do not (freq., or cannot) sleep. 

(jS*) The simple imperfect may of course be replaced 
if necessary by a voluntative or imperative : — i Sam. xx. 
21. xxi. 10 (cf. Is. xxi. 12). 2 Kings ii. 10. Ps. xlix. 17. 
Ixii. 11. Job xix. 28 f. xxxvi. 22 etc. 

With 1 prefixed, very rare : — Gen. xiii. 9. 2 Sam. xiL 8. 

(y) With perfect alone ^ (expressing the certainty and 



* With this use of the perfect compare in Greek Plat. Krat. 432 A 
Santtp Kot avTcL rcL dim, fj Sffrtt fioiKti oAAos dpiS^s, Idy AnpiK'Qt rt f 
"npo<T$ySt trtpos tv9b9 Ylyovc. Soph. Phil. 1280 «J 8i a*!? '''* '"'P^* 
^caxphv \iyo3v KvpSi irlirav|juu. The dorist is also similarly met with, 
as Phileb. 17 D Sray ydp ravra \6.fiji9 ovtm, t<5t€ 4y^ov <ro<l>6s. Gorg. 
484 etc., on which the strikingly apposite remarks of Riddell* 
Apology of Plato, p. 154, are worth quoting : * The subjunctive con- 
struction with dy, not admissible with a past Tense, constrains us to 
see in the Aorist the expression of an action instantaneously complete, 
rather than necessarily past* Compare Winer, § 40. 4 6, also 5 6, who 
4quotes Livy xxi. 43 si eundem animum habuerimus, vicimus. 

In English, the present is sometimes used with the same object : 
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suddenness with which the result immediately accom- 
panies the occurrence of the protasis) : — Num. xxxii. 23 
if you do not do so Dn^?n ^^J} see you have sinned I 
I Sam. il 16 and if not, '•^nj?? / take it by force I cf. 
Is. xxvi. 9 b. Ezek. xxxiii. 6 n^!?^, Hos. xii. 12 (vn in 
apod, * of the certain future'). Job xx. 12-14. Cf. after 
the indefinite ^??K Gen. xxiv. 14 5n3«l. 

Ohs. Compare the manner in which the perfect is found, not 
indeed in a formal apodosis, but still with a reference to some pre- 
ceding conditional clause — implicitly if not explicitly stated. Lev. 
xiii. 25 nmo. xvii. 3 f. the apodosis proper ends at «"\nn: then 
follow the words ^DQ) Dl i. e. A« has (in the case assumed) shed 
blood. XX. II. Num. xix. 13 moid, ao for (under the circumstances 
assigned) he has defiled the sanctuary, xv. 25 i«»arT Dm (when the 
directions 24 have been observed, they tuill have brought their offering). 
£zek. xxxiii. 5, Prov.vi. 3 n«a. xvi. 26 6. xxi. 7. Job xv. 25, 27. 

(fi) With participle : — Gen. iv, 7. Lev. xxi. 9. 

Without any verb in apod.: — Gen. iv. 24 ). xxxi. 50. 
Ps. viii. 4. cxx. 7. Qoh. iv. 10 3 ^.. x. 11 1. 

Slightly different are i Sam. vi. 10 if it goeth up by 
B. nt^ ion HE hath done us this great evil, i Kings xxii. 
28 if thou returnest ^1 ""^ ^3^ vh Yahweh hath not spoken 
by me« Num. xvi. 29. Ezek. xiv, 9 a* 

Obs, Occasionally the imperfect is thus found in the protasis in 
reference to past time: — Gen. xxxi. 8 '^P«* D« if ever he said . . . , 
^7^n then all the flock would bear etc. Ex. xl. 37 (apod. lytp'. «^i) ; 
cf. Num. ix. 1I9-21, and the impff. in Job xxxi, alternating with pff. 
These differ from Gen. xxxviii. 9. Num. xxi. 9. Judg. ii. 18. Amos 
vii. 2. Ps. Ixxviii. 34, and perhaps xii. 7, where the perfect is used': 
*' and it came to pass, if or when the serpents had bitten a man that 

Shakespeare, Ant, and CI. ii. 5. 26 If thou say so, villain, thou kill'si 
thy mistress. Milton, P. L. t. 613. 

K 2 
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he looked, and lived/^-^the idea of repetition i? dropped from- the 
protasis, and retained only in the pff. with 1, which introduce the 
apodosis. Lam, iii. 8 Dno) prSH ^3 Da even when I woul4fain cry, 
he stopped my prayer. 

137. Sometimes the participle is found in the protasis 
— ^accompanied or not by K^ or pN: this may then be 
followed by — 

(a) The perfect aiidl : — Gen. xxiv. 42 f. Lev. iii. 7. Num. 
XXXV. 10 f. Judg. vi. 36 f. (where ''njrP1=may I know, cf. 
39 W^iT, and § 119 a), xi. 9 DHft? tl'^Tm^ QK if you are 
going . io bring me back, 

(/3) The imperfect : — Lev. iii. j. Num. xxxiv. 2 when ye 
flr^ entered in, Deut. xviii. 9. 2 Kings vii. 2, 19 (after \\'Ss\ : 
cf. Jer. iii. i. £zek. xvii. 10, 12-15,^ where l| likewise 
follows in the apodosis). 

(jS*) Gen. xxiv. 49. Judg. ix. 15. Jer. xlii. 13 (apod. 15 

nnjn). 

(y) Perfect alone : — ^Judg. xv. 3 (where, however, '»a is 
perhaps =/<?r), <:f. Job xxxiii. 23-25. 

(d) Another participle : — ^Ex. viii. 17 (cf. ix. 17 f. § 126). 
ix. 2 f . I Sam. xix. 11. Jer. xxvi. 15. 
• 138, II. If I have seen him (i. till any time in th^ 
indefinite or more or less remote future : ii. during a 
period extending up to the moment of speaking, or to 
a moment otherwise fixed by the context), / will let him 
know. In the first of these cases the sense conveyed by 
the perfect is hardly distinguishable from that borne by 
the imperfect in the instances just explained: the pf. is 
not, however, so frequent as the impf., and inasmuch 
as it describes an event as done rather than as about to 
be done, its adoption represents the actual occurrence 
of the case assum(id as somewhat more probable than 
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it woiild be if the impf, had been used {si Dtdero rather 
than St videbo). Observe that in i. the principal verb is 
succeeded in the protasis by perfects with tociw conD. (Gen. 
xliii. 9. Job xi. 13 f.), while in if. it is succeeded by the 
imperfect and "1. 

/ i. (o) With the pf. and waW conv. in the apodosis : — 
as Gen. xliii. 9 ""^fc^fJOl ♦ ♦ • V^^^^^i! ^ D^ si non reduxero, 

^ |"T« lit 

per omnem vitam reus ero (cf. xlii. 37). xlvii. 6. 2 Sam; xy. 

33 LXX ta» iiiv SibpTJs fitr efiov, kol €<Tr\ tv c/ac elg pdarayfia 

(where kqI is really superfluous). 2 Kings vii. 4 ^"^^? t]K 
DC^ ^anpj •T'Jfn n'UJ Vulg. sive ingredi voluertmus civita- 
tem, fome mortemur: sive mansen'mus hic^ moriendum 
nobis est. Mic. v. 7 d. Job vii. 4 if (at any time) I lie 
down, Wpw* / say, When shall I get up? (waiting 
wearily for the morning), 13 f. when I say etc., ^?|!15>'!n 
^Aen thou terrifiest me. x. 14 if I sin, thou watch^st me. 
^xi. 6. Lam. iii. 32. 

(/3) With the impf alone in the apodosis :— Peut. xxxii. 
41 >T^^ DK if (at any time)'/ have whet (or simply / whei) 
my glittering sword T^^^n1 so that* my hand takes hold on 
judgment, 3''?^^f / will requite vengeance etc. Is. iv. 3 f^ 
xxviii. 15 Kt/Vulg. cum transierit, non veniet super nos. 
Ps. XXL 12 ? xli. 7. Iviii. 11 ^l^ ''3 when h^ hath seen (or 
seeth) vengeance. IxiiL 7. xciv. 18 if (at any time) ^^199 
/ say, My foot hath slipped, thy mercy will hold (or 
holdeth, freq.) me up. Prov. ix. 12 ^ (DN understood from 

t ' 

* Tone as Ps. xxviii. i, § 104. 

' inwni must be explained by §§ 61, 62 : it is impossible to 
appose that it is merely parallel to ♦ni:tt7, on account of the unique 
sequence of tenses which such a supposition would involve : a perfect 
after a word like DM followed by an impf. with ) would, so far as I 
know, be without precedent. 
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tf, exactly as in Job x. 15 ^ from 15 a/ cf. xvi, 6. xxii. 23). 
Job ix. 30 f. CJllitni, § 104; unless the passage belongs 
rather to §§ 144, 132). 

O*) Prov. xxiii. 22 3. xxv. 21. Job xi. 13 f. 

iy) With perfect al one : Is. xl. 7. Jer. xlix. 9 b. 

And without any verb in the apodosis: — ^Jer. xiv. 18. 
Ps. ciii. 16? Prov. xxiv. 14. Job xvii. 13-15, all with }. 

ii. As already stated, this class of instances differs from 
those cited under i. in the nature of the protasis : a few 
examples will make it plain in what the difference con- 
sists. The apodosis may commence — 

(a) With the perfect and \ : — ^Ntim. v. 27 if she have 
defiled herself /J^J?} afid been faithless ^ ^K^ then shall they 
come etc. xv. 24 if it have been done (the other case 
follows z;, 27 in the imperfect), IK^jn etc. xxxv. 22-24 
iB'Jil . . . D^^ and if (in the assumed case) he have hit him 
unexpectedly nbj5 and he have died, ^9^5?) the congregation 
shall judge. 

(jS) With the imperfect : — Num. xxx. 6. Jer. xxxiii. 25 f. 
if I have not made a covenant with the day (as I have 
done) DKDK I will reject. EzeL xxxiii 9, cf. 8. 

(/3*) Gen. xlvii. 16. Judg. ix. 16-19 if ye have done 
honestly (foil, by •}), rejoice in Abim^lekh! i Sam. xxvi. 
19. Ps. vii. 4f Job xxxi. 39 f. Esth. viii. 5. 

(y) With the perfect alone :— Ezek. iii. 19 Tht!\, 

^ Obs. The perfect with dm or im is thus met with in subor£nate 
hypothetical clauses: so Ex. xxi. 36 mis 1M but if U he known 
(a case supposed to have occurred under the conditions stated 35 a), 
xxii. a if the sun have risen (the impf. however may be used, v. 6 
• when a man gives etc tf the thief be found' — this would be con- 
tinued if requisite by a pf. with ^ conv,\ 7. Lev. i v. 23 si confessus 
fuerit, aS. v. i »T i« n«n i«, 3-5 or when it touches etc. and it 
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be hidden from him, hut he have (afterwards) ascertained it and be 
guilty, or when etc. (4 propomiding a similar possibility) Tt^Ti') then it 
shall be etc. 17, 21-33 MSD 1M. xiii. 2 f. when there is . . . and the 
priest sees it . . • and the hair ^DH have turned white : so repeatedly 
in this chapter after nan. Nmn. y. 14. xxxy. 16-18, 20 f. if l3Dnn» 
he hit him in hatred — ^^^^«}n ^M whether he have thrown something 
at him insidiously, tnan >M or have smitten him with his hand (two 
alternatives possible undler the assumed case of hatred) non and he 
die, nov n^D he shall be surely put to death. 

189. m. If I had seen him^ I would have told hint 
(ci vlbov ianffpika ay* the protasis is supposed iiot to have 
been realised, and consequently the apodosis does not 
take place)^ For this case Hebrew uses the perfect in 
both clauses, whether after DK Ps. Ixxiii. 15; or '^^ Esth. 
vii. 4; or ^ Judg. viii. 19 if you had kept them alive 
(which you did not do) W"^?! \lh I should not have killed 
you ovK hif cmtKreiva vnag (as I am just going to do : not 
/ should not kill you ovk h» dmKreumv, which would be y\nt^, 
because Gid'on has in his mind the time when the action 
will have been completed), xiii. 23 ; or ^d^? Judg. xiv. 18. 
I Sam. XXV. 34 if thou hadst not hastened ^ilKa^l and 
come, there had surely (DK '•3 after the oath ""^ ^n) not 
been left to Nabal etc. (as now there will be left). Is. i. 9. 
Ps. xciv. 17. cvi. 23 (apod, put first, as '•n^DK Deut. xxxiii 
26, but being connected with what precedes it appears in 
the form '^^^'*), otherwise it would be "^OtJ as in Deut.). 
cxix. 92. cxxiv. 2 f. 

140. Where no apodosis follows, the perfect with )b 
may denote a wish — one, however, which has not been 
realised. 

Num. xiv. 2 ^^f^O V. XX. 3. Josh. vii. 7. Is. xhiii. 18 f. 
P\:i^[>7\ \b O that thou hadst hearkened to me ""n?! a?id that 
thy peace had been like a river I etc. (the O as Josh, vii. 7^ 
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142^ 



i Sam. XXV. 34 : by this means it becomes no longer 
necessary to understand '\ here as introducing the 
apodosis, § 127 y). Ixiii. 19. Ps. xxvii. 13. 

141. Again, instead of going on regularly to the* 
apodosis, the sentence sometimes breaks off with an 
^posiopesis, and the result which would have occurred- 
if the protasis had been realised is introduced more em-' 
phatically by nrip '•3 or TK '•3 for then^ in that case. Thus 
Gen. xxxi. 42 if the God of my father had not been with 
ftie — ''^y^jh'P •"'^y "^^—/or then (or, if we prefer uniting this 
second clause to the first, and so making it into a real 
^itd formal apodosis, indeed then) thou hadst -(or wouldst 
have) sent me away empty I xliii. 10. Num. xxii. 33 (if for 
"h^^ we read '')!^). 1 Sam. xiv. 30 (omit vh with LXX); 
2 Sam. ii» 27. 

It is evidently only One step further than this for the 
clause with nny '•3 to be found by itself, the actual protasis 
being suppressed altogether, and only a virtual one being 
pointed to by nny : — Ex. ix. 15 for then (or else L e. if the 
intention expressed in 14 3, and further eixpanded in 16, 
had not existed) It^l '•n'' TIN "^Twbv^ I should have put 
forth my hand and smitten thee etc. (i. e* instanta- 
neously instead of slowly: for the idea, cf. Ps. lix. i2)« 
t Sam. xiii. 13 thou hast not kept the commandment 
.of Yahweh ; /or then (if thou hadst done so) PD he would 
have established thy kingdom. 2 Kings Jciii. 19 TN. Job 
iii. 13 a (xvi. 7 is different: hny there resembles nny in 
1 Sam/ xiv* 30 if we adhere to the Masoretic text, as thi 
case actually is), xxxi. 28 '»3 alone. 

142. If under these circumstaiices the imperfect occurs 
in the protasis, it naturally denotes a condition realisable 
in the present or the future: where no apodosis follows^ 
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we shall then have, in accordance with the context, ^nd 
the tone in which the words are uttered, the expression 
of either hope or alarm — either a wish or 2kfear^ — thus 
Gen.' xvil 18 nw vp 2/"Ishma'el might live before thee ! 
(cf. the imperative xxiii. 18, the jussive xxx. 34). Ex* 
xxxii. 32 ^^ DN if thou wouldst only forgive their sin \ 
Ps. Ixxxi. 9. xcv. 6 h (in both cases the following verses 
Contain the words to be listened to). Pro v. ii. i. xxiv. 1 1. 
. On the other hand we hear the language of alarm : — ^ 
Gen. L 15 1iDtD5J« ii? if he were to hate us I Ex. iv. i jm 
and if they do not believe me I 

As before, the protasis may be succeeded by nny ""a : — ^ 
Job vi. 2 f. 17 O that my vexation might be weighed , . • 
133^ nny- ^a for then it wmtd he heavier than the sand* 
viii. 5 f . 2 Kings v. 3 TN. 

. Or the clause with nny ""a may occur without any 
actual. protasis : — Job iii. 13 ^. xiii. 19 for then (if there 
were any one able to contend with me and prove me 
in the wrong) I would be silent and die : cf. xxiii. 7* 
xxxii* 22 (after ^1^?) quickly (if I flattered) would my 
Maker take me away. 

143. IV. In some of the instances last cited we may 
notice that the protasis states a case which might indeed 
conceivably occur (as Gen. 1. 15), but which may also 
(as Job vi. 2) be purely imaginary. We are thus con- 
ducted to another class of conditional propositions, con- 
sisting of an imperfect^ in both clauses^ and corresponding 

^ Compare Ps. xli. 9 LXX fi^ b Koifiwfjifpot odx^ vpotrO^aei rev 
dvafftfjivai ; where the affirmative answer, always expected when n^ 
ob is employed, is contemplated not with hope, but with alarm,: 
< Won't he that is now sick — won't he recover V 

' It will he remembered that two imperfects have met us before^ 
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to the double optative in Greek, If I were to see him 
(on the mere supposition, be it ever so unlikely or hyper- 
bolical, that I were to see him) / would kll him. 

Where the ideas contained in the protasis and apodosis 
respectively are parallel and similar we must render the 
conditional particle by if: where they are contrasted we 
may, if we please, employ though. 

With DK : — Gen. xiii. i6 so that 7?^^DN ^a man could 
number the stars, thy seed also ^3©^ might he numbered. 
Num. xxii. 18 (cf. i Kings xiii. 8). Is. i. 18 thot^h they 
were as scarlet, they should become white as snow. 
X. 22. Amos ix. 2-4 (notice the apod, continued by \ 
and pf. 3, 'from there would I search D^J^ng?^ and take 
them :' so v, 4). Obadiah 4 *( Jer. xlix. 16 '»3). Ps. xxvii. 3. 
1. 12. cxxx. 3. cxxxix. 8 (also cohort.). Job ix. 3, 20, xvi. 
6 (cohortative). xx. 6 f. xxxiv. 14 f. Cant, viii. 7, Qoh. 
vi. 3 though a man ^'•^1^ were to beget a hundred . • . and 
even (after all this) though the grave 7WT\ vh had not come 
to him, I say, an untimely birth (would be) better than he. 

in the formula If I see him I will tell Him, idiv Vka dyayytK&t and 
it may appear strange that two significations should be assigned to 
the same combination. But the fact is that in both cases, in Icb^ tSea 
as well as in c{ 28oi/ii, it is a mere possibility that is enunciated : 
now, when from the circumstances of the case the chances of this 
possible event taking place are but small, we mark in English our 
sense of the increased improbability by throwing the verbs into a 
form more expressive of contingency. In employing the optative in 
place of the subjunctive mood, the Greeks did precisely the same : 
the Hebrew language, on the other hand, was content and able 
to acquiesce in a single mode of expression. Nor is the ambiguity 
any greater than that which exists in a parallel case in our own 
language, where if I had anything, I would give it, has often to do 
duty for both ft tlxoy, iliidovy ity and c2 ix^^V^t ^^^V^ ^» 
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Neh. i. 9. Jer. ii. 22 though thou wert to wash with potash, 
thy iniquity D^^^ (would remain) in a state of blackness 
before me : the partcp. also Ps. xxvii. 3 3, 

With ^3 : — Is. xliii. 2^, Jer. li. 53. Hab. i. 5. Zech. viii, 
6 (if it should, it would . . . : as Gen. xiii. 16). Ps. xxxvii* 
24 a» xlix, 19 f. (apod. KUn): with ^3 D| Ps. xxiii. 4. Is. 
i. 1 6 (with partcp. in apod. 1 though ye multiply, I will not 
hear. The partcp. is found likewise Jen xiv. 1 2) : with 
DK D3 Qoh. viii. 17, and v Job xvi. 4 I too like you 
rnaiK would gladly speak : if your soul were in my soul's 
stead, m^ariK / would heap up words against you njTJNl 
and would shake my head at you. 

The above are the most common types of hypothetical 
constructions in Hebrew : V and VI are, accidentally, of 
much rarer occiurence. 

144. Y. I/I had seen him^ I would (now) tell htm, 

Deut. xxxii. 29 ^990 ^^ ^^ ^^^7 ^^ ^^^^ wise '^'^)^. they 
would understand this (at the present time — which they 
do not do). 2 Sam. xviii. 13. 2 Kings v. 13. Jer. xxiii. 22 
if they had* stood in my council ^X^pK^?) then they would 
be making my words heard (which they are not doing). 
Ps. xliv. 21 f. if we had forgotten the name of our God 
bh&^l and stretched out our hands to a strange god, 
would not God find this out ? (he does not find it out, 
because it has not been done : on the contrary, upon 
thy account etc. v, 23). IxvL 18. Job ix. 15, 16. Qoh. vi. 6 
^^K (partcp. in apod.) 

Conversely Deut. xxxii. 26 I had (should have) said 



* Is. liv. 10 '3 is rather /or: cf. li. 6. xlix. 15 (yea, these may 
forget, but I will not forget). 

• Or, 'if they stand, then let them,* etc.: this would agree better 
with oia^\l. 
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I would scarier them, ">^-iK W? DK did I n6t dread the 
Vexation of the enemy (the vexation his triumph would 
cause me). 

145. VI. JjTIsaw him {new, which I do not do) / would 
tell him {d Uifmvy mnffyiKkov Sv) : with "h and a participle 
in the protasis* 

2 Sam. xviii. 12. 2 Kings iii. 14 K^i ''?»i ')!h except I 
were favourable to Yehoshaphat, 13^3K DK I would surely 
not look at thee 1 Ps. Ixxxi. 14-17 ^ if my people 5?J2'^' 
were hearkening to me . . ., quickly T}J^'^ would I bow 
down their enemies etc. (the verses do not relate to what 
might have happened in the past, but to the possibilities 
of restoration and prosperity in the present), Mic. ii. 1 1 
(n^ril apod.) ; cf. Job xvi. 4. " 
r" 146. Hebrew, however, is capable of expressing hypo* 
thetital propositions without the aid of any hypothetical 
particle to introduce them^. There are three principal 

^ The reader will be tempted to compare this omission of the 
conditional particle in Hebrew with the omission which not unfre- 
quently takes place in English and German. There is, however, 
a material difference between the two cases. ' In English and German 
the omission is always accompanied by an inversion of the usual order 
of words, which, by placing the verb before the subject, suggests to 
the reader the idea of a question, and so apprises him that the 
proposition involved is only an assumption, and not a fact. But in 
Hebrew the reader has no such assistance : his own appreciation of 
th6 general drift of a passage cdn alone teach him the exact sense in 
which the writer intended his words to be understood. This, how- 
ever, is by no means a singular phenomenon : how often, for example, 
are we left without any visible indication whether a sentence is to 
be taken interrogatively or not I In fact, the ancients had often 
to trust to their own acutehess and general quickness of apprehen- 
sion in cases where the modern reader finds himself guided by some 
external artifice which precludes the slightest possibility of mistake. 
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forms which such imperfect hypotheticaU xna^ assume : 
these may be roughly characterised as the double perfect 
with \ conv., the double jussive, and the hypothetical 
imperative. In addition to these there are a few isolated \ 
forms which resemble the types already discussed, the 
only difference being that the conditional particle is not 
present. 

147. (i) The double perfect with ^ cotw. 

This use of the perfect with 1 is nothing more than an 
extension, in a particular case, of its employment as a 
frequentative: sometimes, indeed, it is hardly so much 
as that; for often the contingent nature of the events 
spoken of will be sufficiently clear in a translation from 
the sense of the passage without the addition of any 
hypothetical particle \ A single perfect with ] indicates, 
as we know, an action the actual date of which is inde- 
terminate, but which is capable of being realised at any 
or every moment : fwo perfects with \ will indicate there- 
fore fwo actions, which may similarly be realised at any or 
every moment. Now put the two verbs by each other in 
a single sentence, and the juxtaposition at once pauses 
them mutually to determine one another: the reader feels 
that the idea intended to be conveyed is just this, 
that the occurrence of one of the events was always, 
so to speak, the signal for the occurrence of the other. 
And thus we see how a compound frequentative may 
become identical with a simple hypotheticaU 
. X48, (i) In past or present time: — 

Ex. xxxiii. 10 DjJI . . . ^K^JI a«^ all the people used to see 



* Hence, some of the passages quotp4 V'^^ will likewise be found, 
cited above, § 113. 4. 
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and stand up (or, would see and stand up) : but the 
moments of standing up are obviously fixed and deter- 
mined by the moments of seeing, which are plainly 
conceived as preceding them : this relation between the 
two acts may be more explicitly stated in English thus — 
* ify when, whenever the people saw, they stood (or, used 
to stand) up/ And it is particularly to be observed 
that our language prefers the undisguised conditional 
construction when the first verb (or that in the protasis) 
is subordinate in importance to the second, when e. g« 
it is such a word as r\vr\ or yoB^, although in Hebrew 
the two are strictly co-ordinate — an additional instance 
to the many we have already had of the way in which 
we bring into relief what the older language left as a 
plain surface. 

Ex. xvi. 21 LXX rightly ^i^iVa de SieO^pfiaii^cK 6 ^los^ 
^KCTo. xxxiv* 35. Num. x. 17 f. 21 f. (the writer passes 
v.i^j from the description of a particular case, with which 
he began 11-16, to that of the general custom: hence 
the striking series of perfects with ) 17-27). i Sam. xviii 
34 f. I Kings xviii. 10 (if we desert the accents : but the 
sense will be practically the same if we adhere to them 
and translate by two separate frequentatives), Jer. xviii. 4, 
8 ^^9'^?1 ^?^: ^'^^ ^^t turns, then I repent, 10. xx. 9 (another 
of the few passages in which the change of tone is notice- 
able) )^?"!^S1 if I say (or said), I will not make mention of 
him, njni then // is (or was) in my heart like a burning 
fire (where Auth. Vers, singularly fails to reproduce the 
sensation of Jeremiah's prolonged agitation, so clearly indi- 
cated by the language of the original). Ezek. xviii. 10 
and ^he begets a son •••(». 13) JI7J shall he live? 

With the second verb separated from), and conse-^ 
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quently in the impf. :— Num. xxiii. 20 tJanw vh\ pai and 
if lit blesses, I cannot reverse it. 

149, (2) In the future : — 

(a) Where the sense is plain without the insertion 
of 1/:— 

Gen. ix. 16. zxxiii. 13 and they will overdrive them 
one day, and all the flock will die (every one feels that 
this is a contingent, not a certain result that is anticipated), 
xlii. 38. xliv. 29. Ex. xxxiii. 23. Num. x. 3, 5 f. i Kings 
xvii. 12 b. 

{ff) Where the contingency attaching to the double 
event is hardly clear without the addition of if or 
when : — 

Gen. xliv. 22 3tyi and if he leaves his father •HOI he 
will die. Ex. iii. 18 lytDCn and i/^they listen to thy voice 
.(iv. I seems to shew that the words here are not the 
announcement of a future ya^/). iv. 14*^ noen "ySTW and 

^ In all the passages marked thus *, the first verb is rrMl, which, 
as is not unfrequently the case in Hebrew, though against the 
idiom of our own language, is treated as though it represented an 
independent, substantive idea, equal in importance to that expressed 
by the succeeding verb. Thus Gen. xlv. 37 * and he saw the wagons, 
and his spirit revived ; ' where saw expresses such a subordinate and 
transitory idea that in English we feel disposed to render * and when 
he saw;' this, however, would strictly have been in«n3 'HM. If we 
make use of a more emphatic word, we can retain the Hebrew form 
of sentence without its sounding imnatural, thus : — * and he looked at 
the wagons and his spirit revived.' So xlvi. 39. i Sam. x. 14. xvii. 
516. £zek. XX. 38. The case is similar with verbs of hearings Josh, 
il. II. xxii. 13 ; or finishing. Gen. xlvii. 15, 18. Ex. xxxiv. 53. Josh, 
xix. 49. 3 Sam. xi. 37. Passages such as Ex. xxxix. 33. Lev. xvi. 3o. 
Num. iv. 15. Ezek. iv. 6. v. 13, with those just quoted, explain ban 
Gen. ii. 3 : the act of completion is regarded as sufficiently distinct 
and independent to have a special day assigned to it. 
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"when lie s^es thee, he will rejoice, xil 13*, 23*1 xiv. 3 £ 
and lyPhar'oh says. xxUi. 25 T^y\ mrp HK Dmaxn. Lev. 
xxii. 7 (cf. Ex. xvi. 21 in the past). Num. xiv. 15 nJipni 
^nd t/ thou killest. xv. 39*. DeuL iv. 29 a (cf. Jer. xxix. 
12 f.). Judg. vii. 18. I Kings viii. 30 *^^fi^] J3?^^ and 
when thou hearest forgive (for the repetition of the verb 
VD^ after what precedes cf. Lev. xiii. 3. i Sam. xxix. 10). 
Js. vi. 13 and ^ there be still in it a tenth part etc. £zek. 
Jv. 6. V, 13 n731 and when my anger is finished, xxxiii. 3* 
(cf. Is. xxi. 7). Prov. iii. 24 n33B1 (not under the govera- 
ment of DK) ; cf. Job v. 24 b. Jer. vii. 27. 

With impf. alone in apod. : — MaL i» 13. Neh. i. 9 ; also 
Prov. vi. 22, and possibly ix. 12, in which case cf. § 104. 

Compare further Judg. vi. 13 K^.l) and is Yahweh with 
us nG)71 why then has all this come upon us ? 2 Sam. xiii. 
26 K7} and not (=and if not), let Amnon go with us. 
;2 Kings v. 17. x. 15 ^^^ and if it is so, 

ISO* (ii and iii) The hypothetical imperative and 
double jussive. 

The use of the imperative or jussive to indicate hypo- 
thetical propositions is to be explained upon exactly the 
same principle as that of the double perfect, although the 
use of a different verbal form modifies to a certain extent 
the nature of the condition expressed. In the present case 
the first verb enunciates a command or permission : the 
general sense of the passage, however, or the tone in 
which the words are uttered may indicate that the speaker 
does not intend the language to be understood literally^ 
or to be carried into actual execution under all and any 
circumstances^ but only in so far as is requisite to pro- 
cure the means of realising or ei^hibiting the manner in 
which the action denoted by the second verb is involve^ 
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in, and results from, that denoted by the first. This may, 
of course, be done mentally: and thus a concise and 
emphatic mode of expressing a hj^othetical sentence 
is obtained*. 

151- English as well as classical idiom (Aesch. P. V. 
728 (709); Verg. Eel. iii. 104) requires the future^ in 
place of the second imperative or jussive : and it is at 
first sight difficult to discover a justification or satisfac- 
tory explanation of the Hebrew construction. The most 
plausible supposition seems to be this, that the two 
correlative clauses were originally pronounced in such 
a manner as to shew that the intention of the speaker 
was to mark his opinion that the two were equivalent, 
that you might as well assume the one as the other, 
that if you imagined the first realised you must conceive 
the second realised as well, and that thus after continual 
juxtaposition with this object had generated a fixed 
formula it came to be employed as the tersest and most 
elegant means of indicating a hypothetical case, though 
without a distinct remembrance of the somewhat indirect 
process by which it acquired the power of doing so. 
Thus Ps. cxlvii. 18 '»i>t! . . . 3?^! strictly *let him blow with 
his wind I lei the waters flow /' i. e. assume the one, and 
you must assume the other : but by long usage the stiff- 
ness which originally attached to the formula disappeared, 
and the collocation of the two verbs ceased to do more 
than suggest simply the idea of a h)rpothetical relation : 

' Cf. "Winer, § 43. a ' when two imperatives are connected by icoi, 
the first sometimes contains the condition (supposition) upon which 
the action indicated by the second will take place/ 

* Or, at any rate, the indicative mood: cf., for example, Pope, 
Eisay on Man, i. 251 f. 353-356. iv. 89-93. 

O 
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in the present case, * ty or when he blows with his wind, 
the waters flow \* 

It ^ill be objected that, inasmuch as the second verb 
in the example is the simple imperfect^, if it were under- 
stood and treated accordingly, the meaning would be 
identical and the need for a circuitous explanation such as 
the one proposed at once superseded. To this it must 
be replied that such a course would leave unexplained 
the similar cases where the second verb i^ clearly shewn 
to be a jussive by its form (Ps. civ. 20. Prov. iii. 8 etc.) : 
the existence of these instances, supported as they are 
by the parallel construction of the imperative, as well 
as by the analogy of the correspondmg idiom in Arabic, 
authorises us in the inference that the verb is still jussive, 
although no visible indication of the fact may exist. 

Obs, In Arabic the jussive is the mood which appears regularly 
after an imperative (whether the latter is intended to be imderstood 
in a hypothetical or a literal sense) for the purpose of indicating the 
consequence that will supervene, if the injunction conveyed by the 

^ We can understand without much difficulty the use of the jussive 
when the verb is in the third person : but so arduous is it to 
pass outside the ma^c circle prescribed by the language with which 
we are most familiar, that the mability of English to express the 
idea of a jussive in the first and second persons (except through the 
medium of a circumlocution by which its presence is disguised) con- 
stitutes a formidable obstacle in the way of our realising its applica- 
tion under the last-named circumstances. 

' A double impf. in a frequentative sense would be as intelligible 
as the double pL, gg 147, 148, and ought, perhaps, to be adopted for 
such cases as Prov. xxvi. 26 al., where the jussive form, although it 
exists, has not been employed, ajid for Ps. civ. 28-30. cix. 25, where 
the verbs have the old termination ji- annexed to them, which 
(cf. p. 84) usage seems to have treated as incompatible with the 
signification of a jussive. Cf. also Ps. xci. 7. 
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imperative takes effect. A compound formula thus arises, of which 
^n^ • • • n(7 £x. vii. 9 may be taken as the type. Inasmuch now as it 
is never the office of the jussive in Arabic to express a purpose 
or result (for which other idioms are employed) except when thus 
preceded by an imperative, it is natural to suppose that its appearance 
in such a capacity is in some way connected with the presence of this 
mood. A consequence which only results from the execution of a 
command is not like the absolute consequence of a certified fact; 
it is essentially limited by, dependent on, the occurrence of the action 
denoted by the imperative; virtually, therefore, it stands upon the 
same footing, and may thus be enunciated in the same terms — the 
collocation of the two verbs indicating with sufficient clearness 
the relation which they are conceived by the speaker or writer to 
occupy with regard to each other. And this dependeney may be 
exhibited in English in more ways than one : sometimes a double 
imperative will be sufficient, at other times it will be better to adopt 
the form of an explicit hypothetical, or to employ the final conjunction 
that before the second verb. 

Examples are not far to find : Qor*an xxvii. 1 2 put thy hand into 
thy bosom, let it come forth white, or, as we should say, and it shall 

come forth white, ii. 58 be true to my covenant, «^*1 Qvlss.) let me 
hi true to yours ! i. e. * i/" you are true to me, I will be true to you,* 
129 become Jews or Christians, he guided aright (juss.), or, that you 
may be guided aright (contrast vii. 158). iii. 39 if you love God, 
follow me ; let God love you, and forgive you your sins, or, then he 
will love you etc. (by inserting then^ we assume that the * following* 
has actually occurred, and so are enabled to employ the language 
of assurance — will; Arabic and Hebrew do not make this assump- 
tion, and are therefore obliged to adhere to an expression of contin- 
gency, in strict co-ordination with the imperative), vii. 71 (cf. xi. 67. 

xl. 27) let her alone, J^^U let her ea/ = that she may eat, 139, 142, 
161. xl. 62 «/you call upon me, I will answer you. xlvi. 30. Ivii. 28 
fear God, and believe in his prophet, let him give {=*that he may 
give ; ' or, ' and he will give,' viz. provided that you fear and believe) 
you a double portion of his mercy. Ixvii. 4 etc. 

The instances here cited (all of which are in exact conformity with 
the type 'S?* . . . nj?) form a welcome illustration of the Hebrew 
idiom. It ought, however, to be mentioned that as a general rule in 

2 
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Arabic the jussive, when used in its etymological sense, never stands 
alone, but is preceded by the particle J U : in the class of instances 
under discussion the need of this seems to be superseded by the 
presence of the imperative, which sufficiently indicates the sense to be 
assigned to the jussive following ^ 

162. But however this may be, the formulae in ques- 
tion are of frequent occurrence. We have — 

(i) 2^e hypothetical imperative: — as 2 Chron. xx. 20 
Trust in Yahweh and prosper : this may^ of course, be 
a special counsel issued on a particular occasion, but 
it may likewise be intended to have a more general 
purport and to afltoi that granting or supposing the first 
imperative to take effect at any time, the second will 
be found to take effect also. Gen. xlii. 18 do this ^''Hl 

• • 

and live : as the living is dependent upon the doings 
if the double imperative is not perfectly unambiguous 
in English we may substitute one of these more explicit 
and equivalent forms *do this that ye may live,' or 'if 
ye do this, ye will live.' Is. Iv, 2, 3. Jer. xxv. 5. xxxv. 15. 
Amos V. 4, 6 (VPn, for which ». 14 vnn fyo^). Ps. xxxvii. 
27. Prov. iiL 3 f. {'and so find,' or 'that thou mayest 
find'), iv. 4 3. vi. 3 a. vii. 2. ix, 6. xiii. 20 Kt. (Del.), 
xxiii. 19. xxvii. 11. Job xxii. 21 ; or in irony or defiance. 
Is. viii. 9 vex yourselves and he broken! i Kings xxii. 12, 
15 : cf. p. 54'. 

And without \ : — Prov. xx. 13. Job xl. 32 lay thine hand 
upon him, ^\ think of the battle, : ^pin-i)K dotit do it 
again ! (i. e. thou wilt not do it again.) 

(ii) The same with a jussive* (or^ cohortativet) in the 

^ Compare Ewald, Gram. Arab, § 732 ; Wright, ii. §§ 13, 17. 
' In the instances marked thus * or t, the presence of the volttn* 
tative is indicated by the form. 
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apodosis^ : — Is. viii. 10 (ironically) take your counsel '^^T)) 
and let it come to nought 1 Gen. xxx. 28t. xxxiv. i2t. 
Prov. iii. 9 f., 21 f. iv. 6, 8 (xix. 20 fyo^), 10. xvi. 3. xx. 
22*. XXV. 5, xxxi. 6 f. (yetK^ in apod). Job xii. 7. 

And without \ : — 

Ex. vii. 9* * take thy rod and cast it to the ground, ^n^ 
let it become a serpent!' but as this is the object aimed at 
by the two preceding actions, we may also render that 
it may become, xviii. 19 "jvyK j;»B^. Ps. xxi. i4t. xxxiv. 
12. 1. 15. li. 16 {that my tongue may sing). Ixxxvi. 11 a. 
cxviii. 19. cxix. 17 {=^so or then shall I live, although 
without )), i46t. Prov. iii. 7 f.* ^■^n. Job i. 11. ii. 5. 
2 Chron. xxv. 8. 

(iii) The double jussive :'-'\^, TiX\. 2% B^N p^l K^fc?) and 
suppose {if) I looked, there was no man. Mic. vi. 14 
(CD''i)Dn K^l in apod.). Ps. xci. 15. civ. 20* '••"I"?, ^^n mT\ 
n^v=//*or when thou makest darkness, then it is night, 
32 ^^ cxlvii. 18 (Z. Prov. xx. 25 V7*^ (cf. p. 113^) let a man 
cry hastily, It is sacred, and afterwards he will have to 
enquire into his vows ! (to see whether he can free himself 
from them : in b understand ^«l^). xxvii. 17* Del. Job 
xxii. 28 a*, xxxiv. 29 ^ (and if he hides "^^Dl: in the 
similar sentence a l3pK^) ; perhaps Hos. vi. i b. 

And without \ : — 

2 Kings vi. 27 (where notice 76? in protasis : the sense 

* Compare above, §§ 62, 64 06s., where indeed such of the instances 
here quoted as bear reference to a definite individual act might, per- 
haps, have been better placed ; but the imperative followed by the 
jussive forms such a characteristic idiom that it seemed preferable to 
collect all the examples under a single head ; it will, of course, depend 
upon the context whether a particular instance is to be understood 
hypothetically or not. 
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of the passage is, however, uncertain). Ps. civ. 22, 28, 29, 
30. cix. 25. cxxxix. 18 tf. cxlvi. 4. cxlvii. 18 3. Prov. i. 
23t. xxvi. 26 ("^^3^ in apod.). Job ix. 34 f.t x. 16 f.* xi. 
^7 ♦'"!v9^^ "^P"?? '^????3 Jtt^j^ it dark, 'twill become like the 
morning, xx. 24. xxxvii. 4 d;. Cf. 2 Sam. xviii. 22 HD \1"'1 
^3N"D3 Na"nvnN well, come what may, / too will run. 

(iv) Once or twice only is the jussive followed by an im- 
perative : — Ps. xlv. 1 2 (?) ; cf. Gen. xx. 7 (Hitz.). Job xv. 1 7. 

153. Lastly, some passages must be noted in which 
the thought is virtually hypothetical; although this is 
in no way indicated by its syntactical dress: — 

Prov. xi. 2 ^[> fc^3J! t^^T Na lit, * pride hoi come and 
shame goes on to cornel i. e. follows it in any given case : 
this compound ^^«^ra/ truth (§ 12) is equivalent in mean- 
ing, though not in form, to the explicit hypothetical con- 
struction * if or when pride cometh, then cometh shame ' 
(cf. xviii. 3 a). So xi. 8. xxv. 4 (where we should be on 
our guard against allowing English idiom to mislead 
us into treating i^n imperatively, as v, 5, which the follow- 
ing i<???.l forbids : the inf, abs. is here a substitute for the 
perfect). Job iii. 25 a. xx. 15 a, cf. 25 ^ xxiii. 13 his soul 
hath a desire and he doeth it ( = *^it hath' etc.). xxix. 
II (here, however, as elsewhere, provided the English 
will bear it, it is better to keep the form of the Hebrew, 
rather than with Auth. Vers, to alter it : the rhythm of the 
original is certainly more stately and effective than that of 
the translation), xxxvii. 21 ; xxii. 29 for they are depressed 
(perf. proph.: cf. J^?J 28 3) •^0&^^5 and thou sayest. Up! 
(the constr. of Del. Dillm. seems to me next to im- 
possible). These passages throw light upon Ex. xx. 25 ^ 
for thou hast lifted up Ihy sword upon it and defiled it ! 
i. e. if thou liftest up thy sword upon it, thou defilest it 
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Cf. also Ps. xxxvii. 10 3 (where \ cannot be conversive on 
account of the position of the tone : contrast Prov. iii. 24). 

154. Often this hypothetical perfect, as it may be 
termed, is followed by the impf. davvberm (cf. § 84 eftd) ; 
thus Amos iii. 8 a lion hath roared, who shall not be 
afraid? (i. e. supposing it have roared). Job vii. 20 ^O^fJ'J 
have I sinned (repeated xxxv. 6 with DK : that the perfect 
is hypothetical is, of course, further clear from the whole 
tenour of 'lyob's argument), what do I do to thee ? Lev. 
XV. 3. Ps. Ivii. 4 probably. Ixix. 33. Prov. xix. 24. xxii. 29. 
xxvi. 12. Job iv. 21. xix. 4. xxi. 31. xxiii. 10. xxiv. 24. 
Cf. Hos. ix. 6 : also Prov. xxii. 3 Kt. Lam. i. 21 c: Ps. 
ciii. 16. cxxxix. 18. Prov. xii. 7. Job vii. 8. xxvii. 19. 

More rarely it is succeeded by another perfect, as Prov. 
xxiv. 10. xxvi. 15. xxvii. 12 (contrast xxii. 3): or by 
an imperative, Prov. xxv. i6. 

165. Only very seldom do we meet with what seems 
like one of the hypothetical constructions noticed above, 
with the omission of the conditional particle : — Josh. xxii. 
18. Neh. i. 8. Ps. lxii.io(cf. § 136); Is. xxvi. 10 (§ 1367); 
Lev. X. 19 '^^(^^] and had I eaten, would it be good 
in the eyes of Yahweh? Num. xii. 14 (cf. § 144). 

Obs. Whether it is permissible to explain Hos. viii. 12. Ps. xl. 6 by 
means of the principle of § 152 is very doubtful, as nowhere else does 
the perfect appear in the apodosis : Is. Iviii. 10 may perhaps be in- 
cluded on the strength of Prov. xxxi. 6 f. Mic. vi. 14. 
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The Circumstantial Clause. 

156. The term circumstantial^ or, as the German word^ 
is sometimes though perhaps less expressively rendered, 
descriptive clause^ is one which constantly meets the student 
in the commentaries and grammars of modem scholars : 
and formulating as it does a characteristic usage of the 
language, its introduction has been of great service in die 
rational exposition of Hebrew syntax. It corresponds on 
the whole to what in the classical languages is generally 
termed the secondary predicate. Any word or words 
expressive of some fact subordinate to the main course of the 
narrative, or descriptive of some circumstance attaching 
or appertaining to the action denoted by the principal 
verb, may form a circumstantial clause or secondary predi- 
cate : an adverb, a genitive or ablative absolute, a par- 
ticiple or other word in apposition to the subject — all 
of which qualify the main action by assigning the con- 

^ ZustandsatT:, also Unuiandsatz, With the whole of what follows 
compare generally Ewald, §§ 306 e, 341, who, however, seems to me 
to extend the principle of the circumstantial clause beyond legitimate 
or reasonable Umits, to cases where its application can only be deemed 
artificial and unreaL 
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comitani conditions under which it took place, be they 
modal, causal, or temporal — are familiar instances. But 
Hebrew has no signs for cases, no past or future participle, 
a limited development of adverbs or adjectives, and is 
weak in special words corresponding to conjunctions 
like »s eirct, quum etc. : in what way, then, is it able to 
give expression to these subordinate details which although 
secondary, nevertheless form such an important and even 
indispensable factor in all continued narrative ? 

167- Already in the preceding pages, while considering 
the various mutual relations to one another of the difiTerent 
clauses which together constitute a complete sentence, we 
have more than once had occasion to notice how in 
Hebrew, to a much greater extent than in many other 
languages, these relations take the form of simple co-ordi- 
nation : in other words, that, instead of the logical relation 
which each part bears to the whole being explicitly indi- 
cated, it is frequently left to be inferred by the reader for 
himself with just such help as he may be able to obtain 
from a change of position, or an alteration in the modula- 
tion of the voice. Now a similar method is employed 
for the expression of those circumstantial clauses which 
modem idiom usually marks more distinctly*. The words 
expressing them are simply thrown into the sentence^ being 

* In early Greek we not unfrequently observe the same phenome- 
non : thus II. vi. 148 lapof V kwiylftTcu &fnj, which is logically sub- 
ordinate to the preceding clause dXXa di $* CKtj Ti)\€$6Mra ^€i, 
of which it determines the moment of occurrence : grammatically, 
however, it is co-ordinated with it. So xiv. 417. xvi. 825. xvii. 302 
fjuyw$aSio9 hi ol alihv ''EnrX^ro (D»D' nsp «im), 572. xviii. 247 f. 
xxi. 364. xxU. 27 Aplirjkoi 8i ol airyai ^aSvoyrou, his beams shining 
brightly. 
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either entirely disconnected with what precedes or joined 
to it only by \ — with a change, however, of the usual 
order of the words, whereby the construction with •?, 
expressive of the smooth and unbroken succession of 
events one after another, is naturally abandoned, as being 
alien to the relation that has now to be represented, and 
the subject of the circumstantial clause placed fir sL In 
consequence of the subject thus standing conspicuously 
in the foreground, the reader's attention is suddenly 
arrested, and directed pointedly to it: he is thus made 
aware that it is the writer's wish to lay special stress upon 
it as about to be contrasted, in respect of the predicate 
following, either with some other subject mentioned before, 
or else with the same subject under a different aspect 
(i. e. with a different predicate) previously mentioned or 
implied. The contrast may at times be hardly per- 
ceptible, and so possibly be thought not to exist: but 
this is no more than happens with /<ev . . . dc in Greek, 
which always ihark an antithesis of some sort or other, 
however evanescent it may sometimes appear. For 
instance, i Kings xix. 19 'and he went thence and 
found 'Elisha*, Khh K^ni and he (was) ploughing:' this 
is equivalent to 'while he was ploughing,' where it will 
be observed that the italics for he are abandoned: so 
soon as the circumstantial clause is expressed by a 
conjunction, there is not generally any further need to 
emphasize the subject, the particular relation which the 
emphasis was intended to bring out being now repre- 
sented with sufficient force by the connecting particle. 

As to the verb (if there be one) following the subject, 
it will naturally fall into the pf., impf., or partcp., according 
to" the character of the circumstance to be described and 
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its relation in point of time to the action denoted by the 
verb in the primary sentence. 

158, In the translation of circumstantial clauses there 
is considerable scope for variety. Sometimes the } may 
be rendered most simply and naturally and — the subordi- 
nate position of the fact thus introduced being manifest 
from the sense of the passage, especially if the emphasis 
which in the original is produced by position, or by the 
insertion of the personal pronoun, otherwise both unusual 
and unneeded, is made apparent in the translation by the 
only idiomatic equivalent we possess, viz. the use of 
italics. The precise meaning of a sentence is often 
wholly determined by the emphatic word in it: how 
then is the reader to ascertain which the emphatic word 
is ? In a more flexible language than our own, this is 
frequently indicated by a simple change of position : 
occasionally the same course is open to us in English, 
but to a far more limited extent : the only practical 
alternative remaining by which the reader may be 
instructed how to throw the words of such a sentence 
into their proper relation to each other is the employ* 
ment of italics — an expedient at once natural, legitimate, 
and usual. At other times, on the contrary, it will 
be better, precisely as in the case of the participle in 
Greek or Latin, to make the meaning more evident by 
the adoption of some circumlocution such as if, when^ 
although, as, since, etc., as the context requires. 

159. Let us first consider some instances in which 
the conjunction appears: — Gen. xviii. 12, 18. xxiv. 56 
delay me not ^S")"!! n^pvn nin|»\ and Yahweh hath pros* 
pered my journey, i. e. since or when he has prospered it. 
Ruth i. 21 why call ye me No'omi, ^? n3j? miT'l wkm 
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or smng Yahweh hath testified against me? Josh. iii. 14 
D^an^ni the priests being before the people, 15 b (may be 
most conveniently placed in a parenthesis : LXX 6 dc 
'lopdan^ff €ir\ijpovTo' dc being used as Thuk. i. 93. 4 vTnjpicro 
de K, T,\.y or as in the phrases cnj/icTov dc* drjXov dc' i. 11. 2 

etc.). XxiiL I. Gen. xviii. 16 LXX 'A^paafi b€ ^.?»1 trvveiroptwro 

(for which we might have had rov 'Appaitfi (rvfmopevofUvcv). 
2 Kings viii. 7 Benhadad being sick, Jer, xxxiv. i. Job 
xxxiiL 19 Qri while or though the multitude of his bones 
is in vigour. Esth. ii. 21. Num. xxiv 18 while or as Israel 
doeth valiantly. Ex. xvi. 7 b (justifying the words in a 
niiT bv, exactiy as in Num. xvi. 11 ^). xviii. 14. 2 Chron. 
XX. 17^. And with the subject repeated from the previous 
clause, Ex. xiv. 8. Judg. viii. 1 1 and he smote the camp, 
VXai iTn nanoni the camp being secure, i Kings i. 40. 
xviii. 3. Deut iv. 11. 

Gen. ix. 23. xi. 4 D^^^? \^\ir\\ with its top in the 
heavens, xii. 6. xiii. 7. xliv. 26. 2 Chron. xxiii. 7. Is. 
xliii. 8 tJ^ D^a^jn although they have eyes. Ps. xxviii. 3 
05573 njni whih or though mischief is in their hearts. 
Iv. 22 a, Ixiv. 7. Prov. iii. 28 J^JJ^ ^}, it being by thee, 
xii. 9. xiii 7. xv. 16. xvii. i. 

Often in phrases such as /^^ T^] Is. v. 29. Ps. vii. 3. 
1. 22. Job v. 4 etc.; J*3pD f«1 Is. xiii. 14; nnnD pxi 
without any to frighten, Lev. xxvi. 6. Job xi. 19 etc.; 
"U^ PKI 2 Kings ix. 10. 

Only very seldom is 1 in a circumstantial clause followed 
by some word other than the subject : cf. 2 Kings x. 2. 
Ps. Ix. 13 (=cviii. 13). Josh. xxii. 25. Is. iii. 7. An excep- 
tion is, however, formed by the emphatic word «^ ; as Ps. 
xliv. 18 injnae^ KtI when or though we had not (or without 
our having) forgotten him. Job xi. 1 1. xxiv. 22 he recovers 
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PD^C^ ^CP1 while {when or though) despairing of life (i. e. 
during an illness), xlii. 3 without understanding. Dan. xii. 
8 ; cf. Cant. iii. 4. 

160. The most instructive and noticeable instances, 
however, are those in which a personal pronoun forms the 
subject of the circumstantial clause : where this is the case, 
it is often even more impracticable than before to elicit a 
suitable or intelligible meaning without resolving the 
Hebrew idiom into some relatival or participial construc- 
tion. Thus Gen. xviii. 13. xxiv. 62 ^^ K^ni as ox for 
he was dwelling (assigning a reason for a, quite different 
from ^^^^ XXV. 11, where the introduces a new and 
indepen4ent statement), xxxvii. 2 "^JJ? ^Vll he being a lad 
(while yet a lad, LXX ^v vios), xliv. 14. Ex. xxiii. 9 'for 
ye know/ xxxiii. 12 thou sayest to me, Bring up this 
people, ^Jnjnin N^ nnxi without having told me etc. 
Josh. xvii. 14 why hast thou given me only a single lot, 
1'\ Dy ^J^C1 seeing I am a great people ? Judg. iii. 26 and 
Ehud escaped "^?y fe^^»Tj he having passed over etc. (not the 
mere addition of a fresh fact like "^9^,11, but the justification 
of the preceding t^^O^). iv. 21 D'nnj"«^ni (pf) he having 
fallen fast asleep, xvi. 20 ovk eldm, 31 after having judged 
(so I Sam. iv. 18). 2 Sam. iv. 5 3, 10. i Kings i. 41 
^?3 Dni they having finished, xi. 29. xx. 12 nnfe^ «^ni while 
drinking, cf. v. 16, 2 Kings ii. 18. v. 18. Is. xlii. 22 (the 
reality contrasted with the intention, «>. 21). xlix. 21. liii. 4 
although we thought him, 5 hut he (in reality, opposed to 
4 h) etc., 7 (where the unemphatic 'and he was afflicted' 
is obviously inadequate to represent nap Nini : the 
words must signify either ^he being (already) afflicted,' 
or (Delitzsch) 'though suffering himself to be afflicted:', 
only in this way is a contrast with W^ secured), 12 (not 
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' and he bare/ Auth. Vers., which must have been ^^D^ : 
the point is that he was numbered with transgressors, 
although actually so far from being one himself, that he 
had even borne the sin of others). Jer. xi. lo I3^n noni in 
thai they went. Hos. iii. i although they turn. vii. 9. Ps. 1. 
17 (in contrast to v, 16). \v, 22 b being (in reality) drawn 
swords. Job ii. 8. xxi. 22 \y\W^ D'»0'^ Wni while or when 
HE judges those that are on high. xxii. 18 when he (of 
whom they had used the language quoted in v,i*j) had 
all the time filled their houses with prosperity. 2 Chron. 
x. 2 NIPil he being in Egypt, xxii. 9. xxxiv. 3. 

Obs. We must be careful, however, not to suppose that all sentences 
framed like idm bl««3l are circumstantial clauses: sometimes em- 
phasis or the love of variety appears to cause this form to be adopted 
in preference to bl«tt? idm'I; especially noticeable are those cases 
where, when statements have to be made respecting two subjects, 
the first having been introduced by -i, the second is thrown into 
relief against the first by the subject being placed before the verb. This 
variation is the Hebrew equivalent to filv ... 8^ of the Greeks : in 
English the antithesis is not indicated by anything further than a 
slightly emphasized pronunciation. 

Thus Gen. iv. 2 And H^bel was (or r2i^ex became — rT*n is kylyvtro, 
yiyvtrai much more than ^v, iarl) a shepherd, riTT yp^ but Q^yin 
was (became and continued to be) a tiller of groimd, 3 f. (with 
«in Da added, as 20-22. xix. 38 al.). vi. 8. viii. 5. x. 8, 13, 15 
(facts about the personages named v. 6, and so contrasted among 
each other), 24, 26. xi. 3 b. xiii. 12. xiv. 10 b. xviii. 33. xix. 24. 

Similarly when something has to be stated about a neia subject, 
that subject is sometimes put first, though by no means exclusively, 
as Gen. xi. 12, 14 (contrast 13, 15), but in the exactly similar sen. 
tences 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26 we have -i: then 27 b T»!?in pm. xiii. 
14. xiv, 18. xxvi. 26. xxxi. 29. xxxvi. 12 etc. 

A third case in which the same order of words is observed is for 
the purpose of introducing the mention of a new state of things, 
or new situation, which, while preparatory to what is to succeed, is 
in no immediate connection with the preceding portion of the narra> 
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tive. Those instances in which the fresh fact is one that is anterior 
to the point at which the main narrative has arrived, have been 
already adverted to and explained pp. 92 f., where also an obvious 
reason was assigned for the abandonment upon such occasions of the 
more usual construction with -i. Although, however, the new state- 
ment is introductory, and accordingly in a certain sense subordinate, 
to what follows, yet the subordination is not sufficient to create 
a formal circumstantial clause; moreover, the clause in question 
precedes instead of following the sentence it is supposed to qualify : 
in fact the change of form merely marks the commencement of a 
new thread which is afterwards interwoven with the narrative as 
a whole. The deviation from the usual style of progression, and 
also the significance of the new one adopted in its place, may be 
appropriately indicated in translation by the employment of now. 
Thus, in addition to the passages cited p. 93, see Gen. xvi. T Now 
Sarai, Abram's wife, had borne him no son (contrast xi. 30). xxxiv. 
5, 7 (5 is introductory to 6, just as 7 is to 8 ; chronologically «!f M 
6 is evidently the continuation of 4. Observe also that 6 6 states 
Chilm6r's design in coming out, but before it can be carried out the 
state of things described in 7 has supervened : accordingly we have 
DnM 8 instead of in« as in 6). xxxvii. 3 now Israel loved, xxxix. i. 
xliii. I. Ex. xiii. 21. Josh. xiii. i. 2 Kings iii. i, 4, 21. v. i. vi. 8, 32. 

The preceding remarks apply with no less force to those cases in 
which the subject is a, pronoun, to sentences, for example, of a type so 
common in the Psalms, beginning with >3«1, nT^H^ etc. Although, 
in thus inserting the pronoun, it is always the intention of the writer 
to mark it as being in some way specially emphatic — either as 
denoting a different subject, which is to be contrasted with a previous 
one, or as introducing a fresh and emphatic statement about the same 
subject — yet the clause in which it appears need not of necessity 
be subordinate to what has preceded : on the contrary, its importance 
may render it parallel and co-ordinate, and in this case it cannot, 
of coursCt be regarded as a circumstantial clause. Thus Gen. xxxiii. 3 
he himself (in opposition to the persons named v, 2). xiii. 8 (' but 
they*), 23 LXX avr^l 5i ovk ij^iffav Srt Aifo6u (JOiD was hearing) 
*Iow^. xliv. 5 (• and he,* a man so great as he is, *3D3 IWK W'M 15). 
xlix. 13 6 (as V. 20, «in appears to point emphatically back to 
the subject in a; 19 ^ on the contrary, the fresh thought added 
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is in contrast to a). Ex. xxxvi. 3 tsni and they (the latter). Num. 
xxii. 5 and he (this terrible people) is now abiding over against 
me. Judg. iv. 3. xiii. 5 (and A«— however others may fail — ^will etc. : 
cf. Gen.xvi. 12. Mat. i. 21 avrds T^p aijcrti ic.t.X.). xviii. 27. i Sam. 
XXV. 37 (opposed to >1% i Kings i. 13 A* (and no one else: so w. 
24, 30, 35). ii. 8. xix. 4 (opposed to n»3). Is. xxxii. 8. xliii. 4. 
1. 5 and I (on my part). Hos. ii. 10. vii. 13. Amos ii. 9, 10 (it was / 
who etc.). Ps. ii. 6 but I (however ye may rage), ix. 9. xxxi. 7 6 (in 
contrast to tsnown a), xxxvii. 5. Iv. 23. Ixxviii. 38. Ixxxvii. 5. xcv. 
5, 10. cvi. 43 "no* nam but they (nevertheless, in spite of D^'S*) 
kept rebelling. Job xxi. 31, 32. xxxiv. 29. xxxvii. I2. Lam. i. 4. 

It is sometimes difficult, without a careful study of the context, to 
discern the motive which prompted the insertion of the pronoun : let 
the reader examine for himself, with the view to discover in each 
instance what the motive may have been, the following passages : — 
Gen. xli. 15. Ex. xxviii. 5. Num. xxi. 26. Judg. xi. 35. 2 Sam. xix. 
33 (see xvii. 27). i Kings x. 25. xxii. 32. 2 Kings iv. 40. xii. 6. xix. 
37. Ps. cix. 25*. 

In the same way sentences introduced by '*^l'*}\ form in general 
such an integral part of the narrative that they can hardly with &ir- 
ness be termed circumstantial clauses : certainly they often indicate 
a state of things either already completed (/Jf.), continuing (part,), or 
about to commence (imp/.), but the manner of their introduction by 
the particle nan, and their occurrence usually after some verb of 
seeing, ascertaining, perceiving, shews that the stress lies not so much 
on the mere circumstance as such, but on the impression it produces 
upon the principal subject. The construction with nan is preferred 
to that with o for two reasons: i. to mark the occurrence of an 
event more or less startling or noticeable for the subject ; 2. to indi- 
cate with greater precision than is possible by 3 alone the relation 
as regards time of the new event to what precedes it in the sentence — 
whether, for instance, it is antecedent or simultaneous. 

Thus Gen. viii. 13 and he looked and behold the face of the ground 
lain had become dry (LXX i(i\iv€' had the writer used lainn, the 

* The presence of the pronoun should always be noted in Hebrew : 
it is to be regretted that, italics b^ing reserved for a different object, 
our version seldom affords any intimation of its occurr^ce. 
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meaning would have been ambignous, as the drying would have 
been naturally supposed to succeed the act of looking), xxxvii. 7 
(observe the two perfects 'p and 'a contrasted with the following 
imperfect 'n : had stood up, began to move round, v. 9 we have the 
participle were bowing down), xlii. 27. Ex. ix. 7. xvi. 10 had 
appeared. Num. xvii. la. Deut. ix. 13 I see this people, and behold 
it is a stiff-necked people. Judg. iii. 25. vii, 13 {was telling, was 
tuining round). 2 Kings ii. 1 1 and often. 

161. But circumstantial clauses are also of frequent 
occurrence without ): of these the simplest cases will 
obviously be those in which a participle, in apposition to 
the subject, forms the secondary predicate. 

Num. xvi. 27. Judg. i. 7. viii. 4 end, Jer. ii. 27. xxiii. 17. 
Hab. ii. 15. Ps. vii. 3 p'JB. Ixxviii. 4. Job xxiv. 5. xxix. 12. 
Ps. Ixix. 4 <w I wait\ 2, Sam. xii. 21 (cf. Jer. xiv. 4) for the 
sake of the boy *•? while alive, thou didst fast etc. xviii. 14 
LXX tri avTov {Snrros. And with the subject repeated 
after the participle, Ex. xxvi. 5=xxxvi. 12, cf. Num. 
XV. 30. Or the participle may precede the verb, Gren. 
xlix. II. Ex. xiii. 18. Is. xliv. 20 'pursuing after ashes, 
a deceived heart has led him astray.* Ivii. 19. Ps. x. 
10 Kt. Ivi. 2. Ixxxiv. 7. xcii. 14 LXX 9rc(/>vr6v/Acvo& (not 
ol 9r€0.) . . . i$av6ria-ova-iv, planted in the house of Yahweh, 
they will flourish etc. cvii. 5. Job ix. 4. xiv. 20. xviii. 4 
(^ib in app. with the suflBx in l^yD^n : the change of 
person is no more violent than in Is. liv. i). xxiv. 10. 
Prov. XX. 14. Compare above, § 126. 

162. Now suppose the idea expressed by the participle 

^ Only very seldom is the participle preceded hy 1 : see 2 Sam. xiii. 
20. 1 Kings vii. 7. Hab. ii. 10. Ps. Iv. ao. But Ps. xxii. 29 b is co- 
ordinate to a: for the participle without any suhject expressed, cf. 
xxxiv. 21. xxxvii. 26. i Sam. xvi. ii. xvii. 25, xx. I. Is. xxi. 11. 
xxxiit. 5. Hab. i. 5 al. 

P 
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has to be negaimd, how is this accomplished? }fhy it 
is well known, is not used with the partcp., except on 
the rarest occasions: V^' or v3 (the negative which 
strictly belongs to the partcp., in the same way that ^^?3 
is mainly appropriated to the infinitive) is employed only 
where special exactness is desired: nothing remains, 
therefore, but to allow the partcp. after vh to lapse mio 
the finite verb^ either tense being chosen as is most suitable 
to the sense. 

ThiB Gen. xliv. 4 ip"»mn ^ (subordinate to HK WIT 
"^''yn) without having gone far. Ex. xxxiv. 28. Lev. xiii. 23 
nriE^Q tsb without having spread (it will be noticed that 
in ^ese cases the force of the circumstantial clause with 
the perfect corresponds exactly to that of the Greek aorist 
participle : indeed this is the only way in which the past 
partcp. active can be represented in Hebrew) ; cf. Num. 
XXX. 12. Deut. xxi. i it not being known, i Kings v» 7 ^. 
xiii. 28 b. xxii. 43. Job iii. 18. ix. 25. 

And with the verb in the impf. : — Lev. i. 17 h'^^y vh 
without dividing it. Is. xxx. 14 ^DTI^ vh unsparingly, £zek. 
xxi. 3 f. roan nK Ps. xxi. 12 (if ifev h^ be regarded as 
qualifying lOK^n). Job xxix. 24 1J'»tM<'» ^ when or j^they 
lacked confidence, xxxi. 34 not going out. Also in such 
phrases as W.. ^, JTlK *6, T?^ ^ etc., or sometimes 
with the perfect, without his or n^ knowings i. e. unex- 
pectedly, or without understanding, i Kings iii. 7. Is. 
xlvii. II. Ps. XXXV. 8. Prov. v. 6 ; and with 1, Job.xi. n ; 
ix. 5 "^^l ^^ (cf. Num. xvii. 15). 

163. But the sanie use of the verb aavMr^g is Ukewise 
found even where there is no negative : — 

Gen. xxi. 14 and gave it to Hagar, Qfc' having placed it 
(or placing it, if DB^ be partcp.) on her shoulder (cf. Judg. 
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vi. 19). xliv. 12 /'DH LXX excellently ap$dfA€vos, xlviii, 14. 
Num. xi. 32 ; cL i Kings xvHL 6. Josh. iii. 16 )}2lp and 
tfl"03 (being cut off). Judg. xx. 31. i Kings vi. 15. xi. 27. 
xiiL 18 {ylrsv(rafuvo£ avr^), Ezek. xii. 7. Ps. Ixxviii. 19. Is. 
V. II Wi4/i& yrine inflames them; and probably Ps. vii. 7. 
Ivii. 4. Ixxi. 3. cxix. 126 IJTIVI lisn they have made void 
thy law (assigning a reason for a). 

164. The secondary predicate is often expressed in 
a short clause without a verb, introduced by T*?, v2l etc.; 
so in the phrase l&DO p« without number, Jer. ii. 32. Joel 
i. 6. Job xxi. 33. Ct. vi. 8 (and with \ Ps. civ. 25. cv. 34) ; 
cf. I Kings xxii. i npn?D pK. Ex^ xxi. 1 1 ^D3 J*N. Ps. 
IxxxviiL 5 like a man Pj^ pK without strength. Lam. v. 
3 Kt. Job viii. 1 1. xxiv. 10 naked, they walk up and down 
(Pi'el) ^3i> 7a without covering, xxxi. 39. xxxiii. 9. 
xxxiv. 6 (cf. Ps. lix. 5)> 2 Sam. xxiii. 4 a morning 
rriny K7 without clouds (or, idiomatically, a cloudless 
morning). Job xii. 24 ^n^ }sb \t\TO. in the pathless waste. 
xxxiv. 24. xxxviii. 26 <z^. 

165« In almost all the preceding examples, the cir- 
camstantial clause has been appended to the principal 
sent^ljp,,;. we have, however, already met with a few 
instances in which a participial dause was prefixed (see 
§ 161), and we "shall soon find that such a position is 
by no means uncommon, or confined to the participle 
alone. 

If we compare a sentence such as i Kings xiii. 20 with 
one like v, 23, we shall at once see that the participial 

clause ^'^\ on in the former is, in position and force, 

-I ■ III ■■ — »»-■ .11 ■■ I ■ .1 I I ■ - ■ 

^ Most of these instances are from Gesenius* Thesaurus ; it is not 
necessary, as is there done, to explain them as elliptical construc- 
tions for ^baii »Va. 

P 2 
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the precise counterpart of the adverbial clause '51 v3K '»'jni? 
in the latter; and that like it, it notifies a circumstance 
strictly subordinate to the main narrative, in a manner 
exactly reproducible in Greek by the use of the gen. abs. 
(LXX Ktu eycVcro adruK Ka6T||i^Kti)K ie.r.X.). The participle as 
thus used is frequent, especially in the historical books : 
from the analogy of the corresponding expressions in 
the classical languages, it may be appropriately termed 
the participle absolute. 

Thus Gen. xlii. 35 and it came to pass, D'^p^l^ ^" ^^ 
they were emptying their sacks, that they found etc. i Sam. 
XXV. 20. 2 Kings ii. 11. vi. 5 t^^BD "^P^f! ^ one was 
felling, viii. 5 LXX avrov i^ovfUvov, Job xli. 18. If it 
is required to express past time, the perfect naturally takes 
the place of the participle : — Gen. xxvii. 30 and it came 
to pass, ^\>y^_ ^'^^ tiT '^^ Ya'qob having only just gone 
out, that *Esau his brother came in. Josh. iv. 18 ipn^. 
I Kings xxi. i. 2 Kings xii. 7 6, xx. 4. i Chron. xv. 29. 
And add Gen. xv. 17 mi \i^\^ii '•HI, a passage in which 
the perfect shews convincingly (quite apart from considera- 
tions of gender) that Nn^l must not be taken closely with 
tSIDfi^n: rather 'and it came to pass, the sun having 
gone dawn, that' etc. We now see further how to take 
sy. 12 'and it came to pass, KID^ eiow the sun being 
about to go down, that' etc.; cf. Josh. ii. 5 (for the inf, 
with h see Gesenius, § 132, rem. i; Kalisch, § 98. 6, who, 
however, seem to explain these passages incorrectly : the 
inf. with h may form a complete clause by itself without 
iTP!^ as both shew by other instances they themselves 
quote, e.g. Is. xxxviii. 20. 2 Chron. xi. 22). 

With Gen. xv. 17 compare also Jer. xxxvii. 13. 2 Chron. 
xxi. 9 '!1!1 rfyh D^ ••n^l, where DP ^n^ are not to be con- 
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nected (like riA '•np Gen. iv. 17 etc.), but Di? {pt)=havtng 
arisen^ as 2 Kings viii. 21 rD''1 n^**^ Dp Nin \T1 clearly 
proves. 

The analogous constraction in the future is found 
Josh. xxii. 18. I Eangs xviii. 12. 

166. In the instances cited the participle may fairly 
be held to express a circumstantial clause. ' But what are 
we to say of those instances in which no Nl^l precedes, for 
example, i Kings xiv. 17 HD Igani n«a K^n, or Gen. xliv. 
3 ^nW D^f3«ni -ii« -ijjlan? Unquestionably, they might 
be explained upon the same principle : the ) , or rarer 
(Judg. vii. 19, cf. below, § 169 Obs), being no longer able to 
attach itself to an antecedent ^pl'l (see § 78) would in that 
case, as we have seen it do before in undoubted instances, 
§§ 127, 128, mark the apodosis. On the other hand, this 
use of 1 is decidedly exceptional, and it must be admitted 
that, as one reads the sentences in question, such an 
explanation appears unnatural and strained; in fact, the 
first clause sounds as though it were parallel to the second, 
not subordinate. And had the writer wished to express 
this subordination, he could readily have written ^"1^ 
^VfJi '^S?- "^^^ (o^» preserving the same order, § 78. 3, 
no ■^?3«!!'j). As a general rule, a time or place-determina- 
tion takes certainly a secondary position : but is it neces- 
sary that it should do so always? may it not be some- 
times intended by placing it on an independent footing, 
and so arresting the mind for a moment on what is 
ordinarily a mere passing detail, to confer some additional 
vividness upon the scene described ? And does the ren- 
dering 'as soon as the momipg dawned, the men were 
sent away ' succeed in fully reproducing the effect made 
upon the ear by the words of the original ? Surely this, * the 
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morning dawned, and the men were sent away/ is a traer 
representation of their real force: the same antithetical 
structure is still retained, and the two clauses still balance 
one another with the same rhythmical precision. 

107. And in fact, even in Greek and Latin, time- 
determinations do not by any means occupy always a 
subordinate position : in graphic or elevated writing par- 
ticularly they are often placed on one and the same level 
with the rest of the narrative. A few instances are worth 
citing : — II. xix. 1-3. Dem. de eor. § 2' 18 itrrrtpa fuv yap 5r, 

fJK€ d' ayycXXoay ris «« rovff vpvropeis &s 'EXareia Koretkr/nrai' 

how much fuller and richer the picture, than if the orator 
had simply said^ ianipas yhp ^k€v <iyyeXXo>y ns K.r.X., Or em- 
ployed a word like eVcidi} 1 Soph. Phil 354 if. ^ d' ^pap 

i^bri b€VT€pov frXcom pxH Kdy^ irucpoif Siyeioy ovpltj^ wkdrff 
KaTfjyopffp^ Thuk. i. 5^* ^ ?^ ^ ^ ^^ ''^ hveiraUavurro 
avrolff CM €( /ir/irXovv kuI oi KopivBioi €^riyrjs irpvpjnw iicpovovTo' 
iv. 69. 3, Hdt. iii. 108 end. iv. 181. S p^trtipppirj re «rri, leol 
TO Kopra yiypercu ^vxp^v, ' it is noon, and the water becomes 

quite cold,' 6 ntipepxovTai TC ftco-ai vvicns Koi ^x^^^'* t**XP^ ^^ 

rro>, Liv. xliii. 4 ^vixdum ad consulem se pervenisse, if 
audisse oppidum expugnatum' etc. Verg. Georg. ii. 80 
Conington, ' nee longum tempus, e/ ingens Exiit ad caelum 
ramis felicibus arbos.' Aen. iii. 9 and often. 

168. But it will be objected. If this be all, why the 
peculiar form assumed in the passages in question^ which 
in others becomes even more striking still, as i Sam. ix. 1 1^ 
^«^ ntsni , . . D^J>S; nDn ? why, if nothing more be m- 
tended by the writer, was he not satisfied with the more 

* Cf. Hdt. iii. 76. a Ik r€ 81^ rj 68^ piffjf otcCxovtcs iTlwrro, kcU 
rd frtpl UfHj^davfa ytyovora lirw6dyovT#. 
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simple and obvious form ^2fp;5 . . ..^TJ^^V? (cf. abovei 
§ 149 noU.) The answer is evident Such a fonn, being 
wholly devoid of emphasis, would not have suited his 
purpose. He wishes to mark as forcibly as he can the 
time at which a given event took place, wi/6 reference 
to another event In order to do this, he makes the latter 
{N-ominent, by elevating it from the lower position it 
commonly holds, and causing it to confront the former as 
conspicuously and decidedly as the language will permit. 
la the passages from the Ifiad and Demosthenes this 
antithetical relation is indicated by the /aci^ . . . dc : in 
Hebrew it can only be expressed by the position of the 
two subjects — both, contrary to the usual custom (at least 
with nouns) by which the verb stands first, being placed 
in the foreground. Thus in no "^pani nK3 K\n two actions 
to (Uffereni subjects, in W«D nDfTl D^by TOn two actions of 
the same subject are thrown into strong contrast with each 
other : and the special relation they are intended to bear 
to one another is made keenly palpable. 

1^9. We may now collect the principal passages in 
which this construction, is employed : — Gen. xxxviii. 25 

nrh^ K^m n«ytD «in^ LXX oMi be dyofieinj aTTeVrccXe, 

Auth. Vers. * when she was brought forth, she sent' etc., 
which certainly expresses roughly the sense of the original, 
but is it an accurate representation of its spirit-^of the 
idea which the writer by his choice of a phrase wished 
to suggest to the mind? do we see with the same force 
aad clearness as in the more literal 'she was being 
brought forth, when she sent to her father-in-law' the 
picture riN^D Kin, upon which he dwells ? Judg. xviii. 3 ; 
and with a change of subject, xix. 11. i Sam. xx. 36 lyan 
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tXV «ini p. 2 Sam. XX. 8. 2 Kings ii. 23 D'nyji n7S; Nim 
IKy. iv. 5. ix. 25. Job i. 16, 17^: 

We find 1^V in the first clause, Gen. xxix. 9 imy 
nK3 ^Pni laiD he was still speaking, w^en Rachel 
entered in. Num. xi. 33. Ps. Ixxviii. 30 f. i Kings i. 22, 
42 (cf. of future time v. 14). 2 Kings vi. 33. Job i. 16, 17. 
Dan. ix. 20 f. ; and n?ri1 in the second clause, Judg. xix. 
22. I Sam. ix. 14. xvii. 23. Job i. 18 3-19. 

If the sense demands it, a perfect may of course stand 
in the first clause :— Gen. xix. 23. xliv. 3, 4 ^on IKV DH 
nOK they had gone out of the city, and (or when) Joseph 
said. Judg. iii. 24 W3 inajn K>r Nim now he had gone 
out, when his servants came in. xx. 39 f. 2 Sam. ii. 24 al.: 
cf. also Gen. viL 6. xix. 4. xxiv. 45, and above, § 1 28. 

Ohs. The second clause is exceptionaUy introduced by ; Judg. 
vii. 19 cqtjtBAardTy, as Gen. xxvii. 30; cf. r)^ 2 Kings ii. 14. Is. xl. 
24). viii. 4f.* 



* What are we to do with a Kings x. 12 f. Kinn . . . ipy n»a hItt 
M:{Ot where the pronoun /)//(m^0^ by the subject to which it refers is 
unparalleled? I am inclined to think that for Minn we ought 
to read Mini : the change is very slight, and would at once bring 
the passage into exact conformity with Judg. xviii. 3 etc. 

* Ewald adds 2 Sam. xi. 4, joining 'o «'m to what /o/Zoiers, and 
saying, ' das paru dem sinne nach beinahe schon einem paru per/, im 
Griechischen entspricht.* But is this possible ? would not the writer, 
if he had intended to convey such an idea of past time, have written 
ryixb «»n) 'tod n«5^pnn «'n? 

T IT • » T «'- I • 

From § 160 it will be plain that the idiomatic equivalent of koX 
i\i$ofi6\ovy rby l^riiMvov imKa\oi6fi€yw is «njj «im 'tddtim ^bplfi^, 
not, as in the London translation, H^^ alone : so Luke ii. 8 wz^ Dm, 
iv. I «^o «im (after jTi»n-jo), 35 hdimq i^-ynn «^ (§ 163). 
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On the Original Signification of the Jussive. 

170. It cannot be denied or concealed that the use of 
the modal forms in Hebrew, particularly of the jussive, 
presents great difficulties to the grammarian. These 
difficulties would certainly in great measure vanish, if it 
could be legitimately supposed that the modal forms were 
destitute of any special significance, being assumed for 
'euphony' or as 'poetical licences' etc., or (in the case 
of the cohortative -aJi) being merely 'paragogic;' that, 
consequently, their presence might be disregarded, and 
the tenses translated, if need be, in the manner of mere 
imperfects. But the multitude of instances occurring in 
the Old Testament, in which the meaning of these forms 
is clear and unambiguous, forbids such a supposition, — 
at least unless we are prepared to shew that a particular 
author wrote incorrecdy, or adopted some local style, or 
else that he lived during a period at which the forms 
in question had lost^ their customary significance. We 

^ I observe that Olshausen, § 357 a, p. 571, makes the same sug- 
gestion : the forms in question, however, meet us in passages which 
present no other indication of a late date, and indeed give no ground 
for assuming it— even Ewald and Hitzig are content to assign Ps. xi, 
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are seldom, if ever, in a position which enables us to 
do this : the result is, that since the cases are far too 
numerous to favour the hypothesis of a corrupt text, 
modern grammarians are driven to the adoption of every 
kind of expedient in order to overcome the disagreement 
existing between the meaning apparently forced upon 
them by the form, and that which the context seems 
to demand. 

171. Before proceeding further, however, it wUl be 
desirable to give a synopsis of the passages in which 
the difficulty is most seriously felt, including a few which, 
though they have been cited elsewhere^, hardly seem in all 
respects to have received a final or satisfactory solution. 

Gen. xxiv. 8. 35^n ^. Lev. xv. 24 '**}^\ Deut. xxxii. 18 
T5. I Kings ii. 6 Tjin t6. Is. xxvii. 5 f>rm, iK. xxxv. 4 
O^Sr- xlii. 6 pTn«|. Iviii. 10 pani. Ixiu. 3 n. Ezek. xiv. 7 
i^jjll. Hos. xi. ^m\l Joel ii. 20 i>ynu Mic. iil 4 incn. 

for example, to David. There are some traces, in the regular verb, 
of a parallel — perhaps an older — formation of the Hif 'il with sere in 
the ultima instead of chireq (such are 131^9^ i Sam. xvii. 25, h^o 
Ps. cxxxv. 7, "^toy^ Deut. xxvi la, SnSiTl xxxii. 8; see Kalisch, ii. 
p. 177): but, as Olshauscn remarks^ this circumstance wiU not 
explain the occurrence of the jussive form without (apparently) the 
jussive meaning in other verbs, as ^n^ : cf. likewise Ewald, § 151 h. 
And the same objection will hold against the suggestion that "^IQQ^ 
may be Iklsely pointed for 'iidq^ etc. : although the Hiril is unques- 
tionably found several times thus written 'defectively* (as n«J3^» 
Ps. xlix. 17. Is. xHy. 28: further instances will be found hi Kalisdi, 
1. c), forms like ^n\ MV, ^a% in all of which the mood is inf^ir^ltfd 
by the Utters^ are too obstinate to admit of any such easy or fapid 
alteration. 

^ Cf.§§ 50 a(indparagraphX58> 64065.^84^, 121 06s., 155 06s.; 
pp. 6aS io6*. 
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Zeph. iL 13 rim . . . ori. Ps. XL 6 It?©!, xii 4 rnpi. xxv. 9 

TT?!. xlvii. 4 I?!!. Iviii. 5 DDK?. Ixviii. 15 ^i?^. Prov. 
XV. 25 3}n. xxiii 25 ^jni. Job ix. 33 Dfe^. xiiL 27 Dfc^ni, 
XV. 33 tjijK^!). xvii. 2 i^n . . . J. xviii. 9 IJW , 12 W. xx. 23 

ncDon . . . w, 26 jn\ 28 b:\ xxiii. :rnK t^iji, u :bk i<i>i. 

xxiv. 14 '^ . . . !, 25 Dfc^. xxvii. 8 i>?;i ^3, 22 ^B^'?.. xxxiiL 

II cj?'^ 21 b;'., 27 ife^. xxxiv. 37 a^ji. xxxvL 14 nbn, 15 

<?.T!. xxxviii. 24 W. xxxix. 26 Ki""*?!*!*-' xl. 10 B^?.!. Lam. 
^ SO '^. ^P^. ^9. Qoh. xii. 7 ^fe'^ (also after *iy), and 
several times in Dan. xL (z^. 4, 10, 16-19, 25, 28, 30). 

Obs. The passages here put together are in many ways very dis- 
similar : each must be examined separately by itself, in close con- 
nection with its context, if the reader wishes to discover the real seat 
of the difficulty (if there be one), and to be able to judge of the 
comparative merits of the various solutions proposed. One such 
solution is that -^ is omitted, or replaced by ). This is adopted 
by Ewald, §§ 933 a» 343 b, and Dillmann (on Job ziii 27. xxxiii. 21), 
and is extended by Hitzig (see his notes on Ps. viii. 7. xi. 6 etc.) so 
as to include even cases like Ps. Iviii. 5 (for aiOMn» o being the 
continuation of the attributive vnn : cf. § 117, p. 151), and Ixviii. 15 
( -3 following a time-determination, according to § 127 /3). There are 
undoubtedly some places (see § 84) where we seem justified in 
assuming the omission of l, but it is very far-fetched and extrava- 
gant to have recourse to it for Ps. Iviii and Ixviii : in at least a few 
of the other passages, a jussive sense, as suggested § 58. appears not 
inappropriate; and the replacement of -i by ^ seems not merely 
to involve the union of incongruous elements in the same word, but to 
depend upon a principle of which it is not easy to imderstand the 
action-^for would not the rhetorical brilliancy acquired by dropping 
the be? considerably lessened if it were still retained as 7, In spite of 
the modified form of the verb? There are other occasions also» 
as when the jossive appears after a particle like nh or ^3,> where the 
present explanation is obviously unsuitable. According to Delitzsch 
(on Ps. xi. 6), ' the shorter future form is often indicative, whether 
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applied to the future as Ixxii. 13, or to the present as Iviii. 5, or to 
the past as xviii. 13 :' Ixviii. 15 he treats as a h3rpothetical sentence, 
§ 151 ; though it would be a unique case of an infinitive forming the 
protasis. On Prov. xv. 25 he writes, * 3»2 is the shortened future 
form, which the loftier style, e. g. Deut. xxxii. 8, uses also as an 
indicative [and not as a jussive alone];' and on Job xiii. 27. xxiv. 14 
he adopts a similar strain. On Ps. xli. 3, however, we find the 
remark, * ^m denies with sympathy' (compare the language of Ewald, 
§ 320 a); and similarly on cxxi. 3 *das subjektive bH vemeint mit 
affektuo^r Abweisung des platterdings Unmoglichen,' and Prov. ill. 
25, where the observation of Schultens is quoted, 'subest species 
prohihitionis et tamquam abominationiSf ne tale quicquam vel in sus" 
picionem veniat in mentemve cogitando adrmttcOur* On the other hand, 
Bottcher, ii. p, 183, goes so far even as to state that the jussive may 
express 'das iibel empfundene muss des fremden Eigenwillens Ij. 
xiii. 2*j. xxxiii. 11. xxiv. 14. xxxiv. 37 :' how such a reversal of its 
ordinary meaning is possible, it is as difficult to comprehend as in 
the case of the cohortative, pp. 56-58, Let us see whether a more 
logical and satisfactory explanation cannot be found. 

172. Allusion was briefly made in the text, p. 51, to 
the nature of the Greek optative: but a curious and 
singular parallel to some of the instances now under 
discussion, which is afforded by its use, remained un- 
noticed. In Greek an all but universal induction would 
seem to shew that when the optative mood was employed 
without hv (except, of course, in relative and dependent 
sentences), the expression of a wish was its inalienable 
function. Yet not in poetry merely, but in the strictest 
prose, a certain number of passages present themselves 
where we are forced to regard its meaning as practically 
equivalent to that which we should have thought ourselves 
justified in associating exclusively to those occasions when 
it occurred in conjunction with &if. Let us collect some 
of the passages in which this abnormal use appears : — U. v. 
303 h ov 8vo y Sydp€ (j^poiev (observe the negative ov, not fifi as 
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in a wish). X. 556. XV. 45, 197. xix. 321 ov /^icy ydp n KOKm- 
T€pov SKKo irdBoifju, Od. iii. 231. xiv. 122 f. odf nr . . . neiircu 
Find. 01. X. 19 rd yhp cfK^vcr our* aWav dkoimri^ oCr €piPpofxoi 
X€ovT€S diaXXafaivro ^Oos. Soph. Ant. 604. Plato Gorg. 492 B 
Ti T^ aKrj6€uf, cSffx^^v '^o^ kokiov urj ; Euthyd. 298 £ irokv 
lUvroi ducaiorcpov rov vficrcpoy Trorcpa iwroifu. Legg. 777 G^ I 

in all these passages the ordinary Greek usage would, 
of course, have required the addition of &/* It will also 
be recollected that after tl, o(ms, etc. (as 11. xxii. 73 iravra 

dc Kcika BavovTi irtp, 6,m ^KCii). Od. iii. 319 €k rav avBp&mav 

oBev o^K IXiroi-nS yc Svfi^ *EX^€ficy), the ' optative' sense falls 
into abeyance as a matter of course : unlike the former, 
however, this is no exceptional case, but one of frequent 
occurrence. 

On the other hand, it is well known that the optative 
zvM &p is not unfrequently used for the purpose of inti- 
mating a wish or a command, sometimes even with con- 
siderable sharpness and decision^, as II. ii. 250. Aesch. 

Ag. 1448 <l>€v Tis dy €v raxft^ fioXoi. Soph. £1. 1 49 1 x^P^^^ 
itv €10*0. Ant 444 <rv yAv KOfuCois dp (reavrbv § Biktis, *you 

may betake yourself where you like,' etc. 

173. To enter into a more minute examination of 
the exact significance of each of these usages would be 
beside our present purpose : a few remarks, however, 
suggest themselves which will perhaps throw some light 
on the question which immediately interests us. 

^ Compare further Jelf, § 436 ; Riddell, Apology of Plaio, p. 142 ; 
Hermann, Opuseula, iv. pp. 154-164; Ellendt, Lex, Soph, db^, x. i. c: 
even though with Madvig, Adven, Critica (see Index, i. p. 736), such 
of the instances as occur in prose were to be corrected by adding dd^, 
the rest would be scarcely amenable to the same treatment. 

* Jelf, §§ 435. I 6, 437. 3, 
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The optative is the mood denoting indefinite possihilify : 
its meaning therefore corresponds to that of the English 
auxiUary might — ^f&oXiu, * he might come/ Now if the tone 
or general attitude of the speaker be favourable, ' he might 
come' may indicate an event which he is desirous, or 
at any rate not unwilling, to see realised ; this the very 
terms he makes use of plainly declare. At the same 
time, in a different context, the optative may remain 
purely potential. The former became the predominant 
signification of the bare optative : the latter sense was 
in general more distinctly marked by the addition of 
ofy, the particle indicating the presence of contingency^ 

But in neither case did the stated result universally and 
exclusively follow: the 'might' of the 'optative' (in its 
etymological sense) reverted, though but rarely, into the 
might of mere possibility, while the * might' of the optative 
with &»^ undergoing an analogous transition to that which 
the original 'might' had experienced before, became 
intensified into the might expressive of an injunction or 
a command. 

Thus we have (i) fioXo*, originally =' he might come,' 
. usually strengthened into 'might he come I' but occa- 
sionally lapsing into 'he might come.' 

(2) fidXo* Sv, specially and pointedly 'he might come,' 
but occasionally strengthened into a weak 'might he 
come I' 
r~ 174. Now let us examine the bearing of what has 
been here said upon some of the peculiarities presented 
by the Hebrew jussive. The theory that the shortened 



^ Both senses obviously co-exist in the Latin venial : and compare 
how ich mochie wokl wissen means I should like io know. 
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form was genemted by an accelerated pronundation fsuls 
upon more grounds tihan one. In the first place, it is 
unnecessary to state that there is an absolute lack of the 
slightest positive evidence in favour of such a hypothesis : | 
the sole ground upon which it rests is an assumed fiffuss 
or natural correspondence between a particular form of 
expression and the mental state out of which it some- 
times springs. I say somefimeSy for the jussive quite as 
frequently expresses a prayer or entreaty as a command : 
and no one will suppose that for the first of these func- 
dons the attitude and the feelings, of which the shortened 
form of the jussive is said to be the exponent, are in the 
least appropriate. Nor am I aware of any data which 
would meet this objection by making it probable that the 
mood in question was at first applied wholly in the 
stronger and more emphatic sense, and that it was only 
at a later period that it assumed an optative or precative 
signification. In the second place, the hypothesis does 
not cover the facts to be explained ; so long as we begin 
with the idea of either a jussive or an optative, a number 
of passages remain permanently and obstinately inex- 
plicable. And iii the thiM place, even if it were con- 
tended that these facts were exoeptional (although the 
capability of a h3rpothesis to include and account for 
such outlying residuary phenomena is one of the most 
conclusive tests of its validity), there are in Arabic, not 
exceptional or isolated constructions, but facts of regular 
and constant occurrence, which seem to me utterly irre- 
concilable, with the view that the. jussive was used ori- 
ginally in the sense alleged. I allude, firstly, to the 
manner in which thie jussive appears in conditional pro- 
positions, and particularly in the protasis. In Arabic 
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we continually meet with sentences like the following, 
* If good befalleth you, it grieveth them ; and if ill lighteth 
upon you, they rejoice at it,' * if they were to see all kinds 
of signs, they would not believe in them,' ' if he wills, he 
could make you pass away,' * whether you conceal what is 
in your breast, or disclose it, God will know it,' * wherever 
you may be, death will overtake you^' iii which all the 
verbs are regularly jussives. Now it is easily intelligible 
in what way a jussive form might be used to state or 
assume a case, and thus occupy the place of a formal 
protasis introduced by 'if :' indeed this clearly resembles 
what actually takes place in English, and would be in 
complete analogy with that use of the jussive itself in 
Hebrew, and of the imperative in both Hebrew and 
Arabic, which was explained and illustrated in the text» 
§§ igi, 152. Here, however, the jussive stands alone, 
and retains its strictly jussive sense. But in the construe* 
tions referred to, it does not stand alone : it is, on the 
contrary, preceded by a particle, and this particle excludes 
a jussive sense. A protasis may be expressed in one 
of two ways ; you niay say either * Let him ask, and he will 
receive,' 01 ^ If he asks, he will receive:' but the two are 
mutually exclusive, and cannot be combined. If you use 
the former, then ' if is redundant : if you use the latter, 
then the jussive signification is out of place. In the one, 
the jussive will not tolerate the ' if : ' in the other, the * if 
destroys both the need and the significance of the jussive. 

The other idiom alluded to is the use of the jussive after 
the indefinite ^ man, * whoso,' as 'whoso believes (juss.) 

^ Qor'an iii. 116. vi. 35, 133. xiv. 32. iii. 27. iv. 80: add iii. 68, 
95, 121, 142. vi. 69, 116. vii. 128, 143, 175, 192, 197. xi. 49. xl. la, 
29. xlii. 23 etc; and see Wright, ii. $§ 13, 17 ; Ewald, § 750. 
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in God, he will forgive him' (juss.), * whoso disireth any- 
thing other than Islam as a religion, it will not be 
accepted of him/ * whom God wills ^ he misleadefhK* It 
is manifest that the remarks just made apply here with 
even greater cogency, if possible, than before : under all 
such circumstances, the 'jussive' meaning becomes simply 
imintelligible. 

176. There are, then, formidable difficulties in the 
way of accepting the usual theory of the origin of the 
jussive. But all the difficulties in Arabic, and most oTl < 
those in Hebrew, at once disappear if we change our 
starting-point, and instead of beginning with the idea ' 
of a command, assume rather that the jussive was at first 
a^sgeci^jaodification designed to emphasize the idea of rp^ v^^") 
potentiality or contingency, which we know to belcmg tj^r^^ 
to the imperfect. The mind, in fact, finds itself unable to \ 
form any clear or rational conception of the weakening 
and generalizing, or rather, to call it by its proper name, 
of the pulverizing process, which, if the former hypothesis 
be true, the jussive must have undergone before it could 
become adapted to occupy a position after such words as 
^or whoever: on the other hand, wcPdo not experience 
the slightest difficulty in understanding and realising a 
movement in the opposite direction, such as is demanded 
by the theory here advocated-^a movement which indeed 
we can watch taking place under our own eyes in the 

^ Qor» iii. 79. vi. 39. Ix. 9: add further iiL 17, 37, 138, 159, 
155. vi. 135. vii. 177, 185. ri. 30. xlii. 33 etc.; and similarly after 
\S what, ii. 374. iii. Ill : ia some of these passages the jussive stands 
only in the protasis. The indicative mood of the imperfect, hcrr- 
ever, as well as the jussive, is sometimes met with after ^y as iii. 3*5, 
3f3, 66, 1^4. vi. 35, 88 al. 

Q 
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case of the optative with Siy. Once accept the new basis 
of arrangement, and what was before confused and frag- 
mentary becomes forthwith orderly and coherent. The 
Arabic constructions fall immediately into their right 
places: they no longer present anything awkward or 
inexplicable. The hypotheticals are formed in accord- 
ance with a type well known to us from the familiar 
construction of the double optative in Greek — ^the jussive, 
on the one hand, in both protasis and apodosis, answer- 
ing to the optative on the other, and neither being used 
in its etymological sense. And the appearance of the 
jussive after the indefinite * whoso' is as intelligible as 
that of the optative after 5<rTij and similar words — ^for 
example, in the line Od. i. 47 quoted below. 

176. And now the anomalous passages in Hebrew, 
which perplexed us so much while we started with the 
idea of a wtshy cease to do so any longer : in some the 
jussive stands naturally after a relative, in others the 
phenomena presented are in close correspondence with 
those noticed in § 172. For, if this view be correct, 
the title jussive, like optative in Greek, will correspond 
to a ^econdary aftd adventitious, not a primary and 
original characteristic of the form: the may or mtghi 
which it strictly expresses will have been most commonly 
interpreted in the sense of a permission, command, or 
wish, while upon a few rare occasions its earlier meaning 
will have been preserved. The jussive DOK'' in a relative 
sentence, Ps. Iviii. 5. £zeL xiv. 7, is at once seen to be 
the exact equivalent to the optative similarly placed, e. g. 

Qd. i. 47 ^^ mroKoiTo ksu, S^os Stis rocaOrd yc /^^(oc. Soph. 

Ant. 666^ Meno 92 C etc. : /^„ ""^ Job xxvii. 8 (unless 
with Lagarde we emend y^^\) will be the counterpart pf 
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8t* ayy€\iri noOkv 2X6oi Od. xiv. 374 ; xxiv. 25. xxxix. 26 
(in a question) will be like Soph. Ant. 604 T€av ZeO bvvatriv 

ris dpbpS>v vTrcpiSacria Karciaxoi ; while Is. XXXV. 4 DaVB^^I 

and can save you (cf. Job xxiv. 14. xl. 19) will in form as 
well as meanmg resemble Od. iil 231 pda 6(6s y eOek&v 
K€u TrjK66€v avdpa aodSaai. And the modal force perceptible 
in such passages as Prov. xv. 25. Job xv. 33. xxiv. 14. 
xxvii, 22. xxxvi. 15 will really be fairly reproduced by 
may, might, can, as Od. xiv. 122. xvi. 386. II. x. 556 f. 
XV. 197. The jussive after vh (not ^^«) in the two pas- 
sages, Gen. xxiv. 8. i Kings ii. 6, will convey a recom- 
mendation or suggestion rather than a distinct injunction 

— ovK hv Karaydyois rather than fiTf Karayayjjs Or ov learafei;. 

Now likewise the propriety of the same mood in de- 
pendent sentences, as well in the cases already cited 
(§§ 63, 64), as after ^P Lam. iii. 50. Qoh. xii. 7, becomes 
self-evident. 

Obs. I. Several of the passages quoted, § 171, remain, however, still 
unaccounted for. Ps. xi. 6. xii 4. xxv. 9. xlvii. 4. Job xviii. 9, la. 
XX. 23, 26, 28, should the supposition suggested in § 58 be thought 
improbable or extreme, must be explained either in the same indefi- 
nite sense (*vnU be subduing' — less decided and categorical than the 
iiill future), or by means of § 84. Lev. xxvi. 43. Job ix. 33. Dan. 
viii. 12 belong certainly to §§ 62-64, and probably likewise Lev. xv. 
34. Is. xlii. 6. Ixiii. 3 (* so thai it might sprinkle,' with a change of con- 
struction in the following perfect^ exactly as Job xxxiii. 21 : cf. p. 18). 
Hie. iii. 4. Job xiii. 27. xvii. 2. xxiii. 9, 11. xxxiii. 11, 21. xxxiv. 37 
(*m order to multiply his sayings against God* — an aggravation of 
piDD» 13»3»3). xxxvi. 14. Possibly, however, in xxiii. 9, 11 we may 
be at liberty to hold that the form usual with i has been irregularly 
retained, even after separation from the conjimction. In Zeph. ii. 13; 
Prov. xxiii. 25 the verbs seem to be strictly jussive : Is. Iviii. 10 the 
jussive is perhaps resolvable by if, being followed exceptionally by a 
perfect with waw, in lieu of a second jussive (p. 199). Is. xxvii. 5 

H 2 
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receives light from an Arabic idiom ^, ' or else lei him take hold' etc. a 
'unless he take hold' (Genn. 'es set denn dass man meinen schuz 
ergrifife'). In Dan. xi, unless the reader thinks he can still trace the 
notion of a consequence or result, we may be content to suppose 
that the mood was used without any recollection of its distinctive 
signification. It is strange that Dr. Pusey {Daniel, p. 587) should 
accept Ewald's classification, § 343 c, as decisive or satisfactory. 
A distinction ought surely to be made between such cases as Is« xix. 
30, where the verb after > is the simple imperfect, and those like Joel 
ii. 20, where it is jussive : the former present no difficulty (see § 134), 
it is the latter which embarrass us. Dr. Pusey says, * the condensa- 
tion of this idiom, the use of the apocopated form, with the simple 
and, shews there is great emphasis in it:' but by what conceivable 
process can a wish or command, such as we kaoyr to be signified by 
the apocopated imperfect, be transformed into a mere expression of 
emphasis? Certainly the jussive, like the imperative, is sometimes 
employed in a rhetorical style with brilliancy and effect ; but then, 
as we saw §§ 56-58, it retains its rightful force, and, in fact, would 
not be effective unless it did retain it : in the instances alleged, on 
the contrary, its proper meaning is taken from it, and a diffwent 
meaning, incompatible with, and not derivable from, the meaning 
borne elsewhere, is substituted in its place. Such substitution does 
not appear defensible: for Dan. xi therefore, which, whatever its 
date, certainly does not exhibit the freshness and power of the poet 
which are so conspicuous in the elder prophets, it will be preferable 
to acquiesce in the solution proposed above — b. solution which has 
at least the advantage of being in agreement with a known principle 
of language. But for Joel ii. 20, as also for Deut. xxxii. 18 (which 
was prematurely quoted §. 27 a), Hos. xi. 4 (supposing qh to 
be a verb), Ps. Ixviii. 15, no plausible suggestion seems to offer 
itself: we are almost driven therefore to have recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of a corrupt text. As regards the vowel-points, at any rate, 
although in general not much iniprovement is efifected by deserting 
the Masoretic vocalization, yet we must remember that the tradition 

I I ■ ■ ! ' ■ , ' ' ". II I I I ^ I i | - I ■ ■ I I i I I . I I I ] I , ■ I .. I I ■ ■ 11^ . ■ I 1. I » I n 

^ Whiere, however, th^ sftbfwifftive mood is employed (d. for a 
similar yaiiation, p. 71) : Ewald, § 629 ; Wr^ht, ii. § 15 (6), • I w^ 

(^ertainly Idll t]|^ un])elie¥er l^,*)!} y utiles^ he become a Mtulia.* 
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of which it is the embodiment may have become vitiate during the 
period of oral transmission prior ,to the time when it was fixed in 
a written record; this might have happened from various causes, 
such as false analogy or a misconception — e. g. even in Is. Ixiii. 3 it 
is possible that V] may be a mispunctuation for v^, originating in 
the two preceding verbs being wrongly interpreted as futures, 
instead of frequentatives. It, therefore, adherence to the Masoretic 
text threatens to bid defiance to the most certain results of gram- 
matical enquiry, we must, however reluctantly, consent to abandon 
it. And assuredly, if anywhere, it is in a case like the present that 
such a course will be admitted to be free from the charge of haste or 
uncritical rashness. 

d6s. 9. Westphal (VergL Gr., 1873, p. 438) says indeed, * Der 
Grundbegriff des Optativ ist der Wunsch,' but is not successful in 
the attempt to deduce from this idea the meanings actually borne by 
the mood. Noldeke {Gott, Gel. Anzeigen, 1868, p. 1 141) would 
explain the Arabic constructions in a different way: he supposes 
that the apocopated form after *in or man etc. is to be attributed 
to the same cause which most probably produced it after lam (above, 
p. 87), and that then the verb in the apodosis assumed the same form 
aus dem Streben nach Congruenz zwischen den beiden Hdlften der Periode, 
The theory is ingenious, and has certainly the merit of recognising 
the existence of a difficulty. But it is scarcely convincing : the 
'desire for uniformity' seems a questionable means of accounting 
for the jussive in the apodosis, and the analogy of the corresponding 
use of the optative in Greek (to which Ndldeke*s theory is of course 
inapplicable) seems to justify us in seeking for some principle of 
language in which both idioms may have originated alike. 

On the use of the jussive and the fimctions which it fulfils in 
Hebrew, a discussion, which will quite repay perusal, may be found 
in J. G. Stickel, das Buck Hiob (1841), pp. i8i-i86. 
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On Arabic as Illustrative of Hebrew. 

177. In few departments of knowledge has the ' com- 
parative' method of enquiry been more fruitful of valuable 
and interesting results than in the investigation of the 
phenomena presented by language. What that method 
is, and, at least in so far as regards the Aryan languages, 
what some of the more important of the results alluded 
to are, will be familiar to most English readers from the 
well-known volumes of Professor Max Mtiller, in which 
the principles of Comparative Philology are at once 
lucidly set forth and abundantly illustrated. A general 
acquaintanqp may, therefore, ie presupposed with the 
character, for example, of the cumulative evidence by 
which the direct or collateral genealogical relationship, 
subsisting between the languages belonging to a given 
family, may be established, with the nature of the succes- 
sive modifications a language may undergo, with the laws 
which regulate the particular and distinctive form assumed 
in each by the same word, and with the mutual illustra- 
tion which languages thus allied afford of one atiother. 

178. The same method is, however, no less applicable 
to the Semitic family of speech than to the Aryan. A 
merely superficial comparison of the vocabulary and 
accidence — to say nothing of the syntax — ^is sufficient 
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to reveal the fact that all the Semitic languages are inti- 
mately connected with one another, and that the nations 
speaking them must, at some period or other, have dwelt 
together in a common home : more accurate and sys- 
tematic research shews that none of them can lay claim 
to exclusive priority above the rest, as being the one from 
which the others are derived (ih the same manner, for 
instance, as the Romance languages are derived from 
Latin), but that they are the descendants of a deceased 
mother, whose most prominent characteristics, though ^th 
different degrees of cleames§ and purity, they all still 
reflect. Each after its separation from the parent stock 
pursued a path of its own, some, as it would seem, 
through long years preserving almost intact many of the 
features they originally possessed; others, on the con- 
trary, lopping these off, or else assimilating them, with 
greater or less rapidity. It is just in virtue of this uneven 
development of language, just in virtue of the fact that what 
is mutilated and obscured in one language is frequently 
in another language of the same family retained in a 
relatively unimpaired condition, and transmitted so into 
historical times, that the explanation of one by the other 
is still possible, even when the relationship lies no longer 
in a direct line. 

179. Although our immediate object is but a narro^Y 
one, being the illustration, not of the Hebrew language as 
a whole, but only of the verb (under certain aspects) 
by Arabic, yet in order to accomplish this satisfactorily, 
it will be desirable to make our way sure by defining 
more closely the relation in which these two languages 
stand towards each other. If Arabic were altogether a 
younger language than Hebrew, i. e. if it represented 
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a more recent stratification, an tilterior stage beyond that 
at which Hebrew had arrived, it would be chimerical to 
expect it to throw much light upon the latter : we do not, 
as a rule, look to French or Italian to elucidate Latin, 
and we should not, in the case assumed, look to Arabic 
to elucidate Hebrew. If, however, notwithstanding the 
difference of date, Arabic exhibits particular formations 
in a more original condition than Hebrew, then such 
a course would be the natural one to adopt, and our 
expectations would not be disappointed. And this is, in 
> fact, the case, Arabic i^ in many respects, an older 
language than Hebrew: speaking roughly and without 
intenfiing the analogy to be pressed in detail, we may 
say that Hebrew bears the same sort of relation to Arabic 
that English does to German. Consider in what manner 
German often lights up an obscure comer in English: 
I do not, of course, mean to imply that it presents us 
with the constituent factors of our own language in their 
ultimate and original form, but it reduces our irregularities 
to rule, it exhibits what with us is fragmentary, residuary, 
or imperfect, as parts of a complete and systematic whole. 
Various rare or antiquated forms, provincialisms, the pecu- 
liarities connected with the use of the auxiliaries, may be 
taken as examples. What is the meaning of worth in the 
line, *Woe worth the day, woe worth the hourl' It is 
plain that it cannot be used in its ordinary acceptation 
as a substantive or an adjective: but our own language 
offers us nothing with which it can be connected or iden- 
tified. In English the word is, in fact, the only survivor 
of a once numerous family : separated from its kindred, 
its meaning, and even what part of speech it is, has 
become totally forgotten. *But in German the whole 
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i 

famfly still exists in the shape of a verb, complete in all 

its parts, and forming now an integral and indispensable 
elex^ent in the language. Thus the irregularity ceases to 
be irregular: the fragment at once falls into its proper 
place, as a part in a living whole, and as such reassumes 
the signification which had well nigh been irrecoverably 
lost\ And, similarly, it is often possible in Arabic to trace 
the entire stratification of which Hebrew has preserved 
nothing more than a few remains scattered here and 
there, which, faken hy themselves^ can never be adequately 
explained. 

180. The assertion, however, that Arabic is an older 
language than Hebrew will excite the reader's surprise, if 
not his derision. It will appear to him, in the literal 
sense of the word, preposterous, thus to invert the natural 
order of things : he will deem it incredible that a language 
so ancient as Hebrew unquestionably is, should yield in 
originality to one which does not enter the field of history 
for some 1500-2000 years after a period when that which 
is now declared to be the younger and less pripaitive is 
known from authentic records to have floiu:ished. And 
yet, we may ask, is such an opinion so incredible or im- 
probable as it may at first sight appear ? If, for instance, 
as competent and independent authorities affirm', there 
are parts of Arabia in which the language of the Qor'an 
may be heard in unaltered purity at the present day, if, 
therefore, the Arabic language has remained unchanged 
during the last 1200 years, may it not have continued 

^ Earle, Philology of the English Tongvt, % 283. 

^ Freytag, quoted by Dr. Pusey, Daniel, p. 56 ; Palgrave, TYavils 
in Central Arabia (i866)»i. p. 311 ; also Philippi, Wean und Urspnmg 
4is St, Conttr,, p. 124. 
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in the same manner comparatively unchanged during 
an indefinite period previously ? Were not the tranquil 
and secluded habits of the Arab tribes (whose motto might 
well have been the words IT niy tch pxn mw Dnni> tirb 
OaiM) eminently calculated to preserve the integrity of 
their language, while the migratory and unsettled life 
of the early Hebrews, to say nothing of their depression 
and subjugation Dni? N^ pfc<3, the effects of which cannot 
but have been strongly impressed upon their language, 
would tend in just the opposite direction? May not 
Hebrew then, so to speak, be a language which is prema-- 
iurely old, while Arabic, under the influence of favourable 
external conditions, retained till a much later date the 
vigour and luxuriance of its youth? 

Obs» It may also be recollected that there are other instances in 
which, of two languages belonging to the same family, the one 
which historically is known only as the later, may nevertheless con- 
tain many elements more primitive than any to be found in the 
other. For example, compare Latin with Greek. Greek appears 
as a fully developed language long before the date of the earliest 
records written in Latin (inscriptions of about 250 B. c.) : yet com- 
parative philology teaches us that Latin is in more respects than 
one an <dder language than Greek — it retains the older forms, which 
in Greek have gradually given way, and receded from sight. Thus 
the digamma (f ), which the metre proves to have existed at the 
time when the Homeric poems were composed, before long vanished 
from the language: in Latin the corresponding sound (v) was 
retained to the end (vinum, vicus, video, etc.). Similarly, where in 
Greek we have only the aspirate, Latin retains the earUer sibilant : 
cf. I, ti, lirra, o\os, tffTTjju with se, sex, septem, salvus, sisto. Numerous 
instances may also be found in the case- and person-endings. In 
Greek <y was regularly dropped between two vowels, in Latin it was 
retained, at least under another form: accordingly in generis, 
musarum, we hear the representative of the a which had already 
disappeared even in the oldest Greek forms, y^v€09 (for *7€y€-<r-ot) 
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and novaoMu, Passing to the verb, we have here sum by the side of 
cl/ii (for *k<iid, Sk. dsrm), es by the side of cf (i. e. *haU cC heal, Sk. 
dsi), eram by the side of iji', in Hjpmer hfv (i. e. * loi/v), «iem (for 
es-iem) by the side of cftyy (i. e. *lalrfv) : in legit the / is preserved 
which has vanished from A.^7ei (for *\iytTi), though it reappears in 
Xiytrait and in verbs in -fu takes the form of <r : legimm and Ugunt, 
like the dialectic \iyo/x€s, Xiyovri, are older than X^o/acv, Kiyovai 
(for Xhfovait i. e. Xiyaifri)^ and legenUm, like matrem and decern^ is 
older than kiycurra, iufripa, and 8^*0 (Sk. mdtdram, daian). These 
examples, shewing as they do that numerous forms still existed in 
Latin centuries after they had been lost or materially modified in 
Greek, will, I hope, be sufficient to diminish, if not to destroy, any 
doubt of the possibility of similar phenomena being observable in 
Arabic, as compared with Hebrew, in spite of the disparity of 
date. 

I 

181. But we are not confined to probable reasoning : 
the presence of the older form in Arabic admits frequently 
of direct demonstration. Let us take two or three of the 
more obvious cases. In Hebrew the consonant following 
the article is regularly doubled: we may indeed surmise 
from analogy that the duplication conceals some letter 
which once formed part of the article; but what that 
letter may have been, the Hebrew language itself does 
not alFord the materials even for a plausible conjecture. 
In Arabic the hidden letter i» obvious. There the article 
is 'al, in which the / is never assimilated in writing with 
the following consonant, and not in pronunciation except 
when the latter is a sibilant, dental, or liquid. Thus 
^almalku^'it^J] : ^ashshamsu^^^*]. Now it is incon- 
ceivable that *almalku can have arisen out of hammilekh 
by. disintegration : Hebrew itself tells us that 5P3> '^?'^P» 
JiBJfp are posterior to n^nj, na^ino, JIBlTfD : it is accord- 
ingly evident that Arabic has preserved the older un- 
assimilated form which in Hebrew regularly suffered 
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assimilation^ Exactly the s^tne relation between the 
two languages is observable in 'anta, 'antum by the side 
of Hjjlftjtj DJIK, Again in Tl^ several originally distinct 
terminations have become merged: this can be shewn 
inferentiaUy from Hebrew itself, but in Arabic these ter- 
minations are still distinguishable. In all feminine nouns 
such as ^J^p, the h represents an original /A, dropped in 
ordinary pronunciation, but reappearing* in si consir, and 
before a sufl&x r^^'HD, '•HJ^np: in Arabic the / is written 
regularly, medinaiun^ city (where n is the so-called * nuna- 
tion,' and u marks the nominative case). Similarly i^j^^ 
was once ^5^13 , as we see from the form assumed before 
a sujQ&x Dnnja (cf. also the sporadic forms Wm, nby, nyjn, 
etc.) : accordingly in Arabic we have regularly, as 3^w., 
katahcU. In verbs n"i>, the PI stands for an older ^ or \ 
which must indeed be presupposed for such forms as ^/|y 
.Tpn, p^aT, ^-nK, and the derivatives ^K1, l^^i?3: in Arabic 
the weak consonant is often visible to the eye (though 
quiescent when the vowel immediately preceding it is a), 
as (5t;'raV=nin, ^^1 Wa^=nnK, ^j ra"a^=zn}n, "J^ 

At the commencement of a word Hebrew evinces a 
strong dislike to the presence of 1, a letter for which 
Arabic has almost as marked a preference : thus for nX 



^ The existence at an early period of the article 'al seems to 
be incidentally attested by the name lito^M Gen. x. 26 : cf. Ewald, 
Uibtr dU gesehichOiehe Folgt dtt Setn, Spraehm (Cottingen 1871), 
p. 60 : also Kalisch, ii. xxi. i (b), 

' So in French the / of habttf amatt lost in il a, il aime, becomes 
visible again in a^t-Ut aime-t-ilT "ESci^a is in Sk. adHsham, and the 
liquid with which the Greek word must once have terminated is seen 
in the middle kiti^d-n-^r. 
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W*, Kn\ we find walada, ztiasi% waritha; in which of 
the two languages now has the change taken place? 
Hebrew itself will answer this question. By the side 
of ^h we find Ti>in, ni»^3, n^; (cf. jninn), where it is 
impossible to account for the 1 except by supposing it 
to have been the original letter which in ni»'» was modified 
into ^ owing to a peculiarity of Hebrew pronunciation : 
the opposite assumption cannot be made, because no 
assignable reason exists for an original •» to be changed 
into 1 so soon as it ceases to begin a word. More than 
this, the Arabic 'awlada shews us the uncontracted form 
of '^v^'^ : as in 'aw, qawlun, mawUdun (i^), for iK, 
y\>P^ njfto etc., the waw retains its consonantal value, and 
atjQ (which is obviously the earlier form) has not yet 
become d, 

182. Having thus by a variety of instances, all pointing 
irresistibly in the same direction, established our right to 
treat Arabic forms as more primitive than the correspond- 
ing forms in Hebrew, we may go further, and adopt un- 
hesitatingly the same opinion in cases which might seem 
inconclusive if considered by themselves, but which, in 
the light of those instances, will not admit of explanation 
by any different hypothesis. It is a characteristic of lan- 
guages which occupy towards one another the relation 
here shewn to subsist between Arabic and Hebrew, that 
isolated or sporadic forms in the one correspond to forms 
of regular occurrence in the other. Now for IJWt, 1|7, ^/?ij, 
we find occasionally a K'tib ^HK, *':h, '•wi'Dp (2 Kings iv. 
2, 7, 16, 23. Ruth iii, 3, 4 al.), and in Arabic Utiisyodis 
tbe regular mark of the 2Tii/em.sing.y as 'arUi, laki (Qor. 
iu. 32), qaicdU : accordingly it is plain that i was the 
original vowel (c£ also ^i'Dpn), wUcb in Hebrew^ jgradiv- 
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ally becoming inaudible, was ultimately omitted in writing, 
except in the cases alluded to, and before a suffix where 
like the //^, § i8i, it naturally reappears Crrip^p)!. jj^ ^^ 
same way, there can be hardly any doubt that the rare 
terminations u, S, sometimes affixed to words in sL 
constr, (Kalisch, ii. § xxvi ; Gesenius, § 90), are relics of 
ancient case-endings® — petrified survivals, meaningless in 
Hebrew, full of meaning in Arabic and in the primi- 
tive language from which Arabic and Hebrew are both 
equally sprung. The case is similar with riy, which, 
as a movable suffix, was still felt to retain a definite 
import, but in certain by-forms as ^^?.i ^T?-i "^PIH 
(which cannot be simply feminineSy if only on account 
of the tone) is a ^perpetuation of the old accusative- 
ending -ariy though with loss of its particular signi- 
fication^. And this leads us to the subject which imme- 






* In Syriac the yod is written, but not pronounced : ^ V-^( , 
i>»V%N.^J>. Syriac likewise sides with Arabic in some of the other 
points enumerated: of. V^( , v?k«^» » V-^S (3 >%»«.), t^0| > 
)lb^d04a&, yc>\^ftf. In Joo», Chald. Mir| («Heb.rT»iT),wesee 
the older 1, which is also retained in the name rr^rr*. 

^ But see Ewald in the Gottingen Nachrichtetif 187 1, p. 303. 

* This will not surprise us any more than the manner in which, 
after the declensions, as such, were given up in the Romance 
languages, the noun still continued to be designated by a form 
derived not from the Latin nominative, but from the accusative: 
thus in French we have n«i, raison, murs, maux^ from rem, raHonem^ 
mttrost malos; le, les, mm, mes, from ilium, i7/os, meum, meos, etc. 
Respecting this selection of the accusative, see further Brachet's 
Historical French Grammar (Mr. Kitchin's translation), pp. 88-96, 
wh^re it is likewise shewn how, in isolated instances, as in ^fih, 
the nominative was preserved : in French, then, by a strange reversal 
of what might have been anticipated, the nominative was the excep- 
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diately concerns lis. Exactiy as nri^2 corresponds to 
ISIj bqytan, so »1?9P9 corresponds to the Arabic *ener- 



O^'VJ 



.«UJ 



getic* ^^^\ (also ^^^\) 'aqtulan i^aqhdannd), 

183. To the reader who is unacquainted with Arabic, 
the force of this comparison will be rendered more pal- 
pable if it be explained that in that language the imperfect 
tense possesses four distinct modal forms, each marked 
by its own termination, viz. the indicative, the subjunctive, 
the jussive, and the energetic. Thus from qatcda (=705) 
we get — 



I sing. 
3 pi. masc. 


Indic. 


SUBJ. 


JussiYE. 


Energetic. 


*aqtulu 
yaqhdiina 


*aqtula 
yaqttdu 


*aqtul 
yaqtuia 


*aqtulan (or -anna), 
yaqtuUm (or -t/n/ia). 



In yaqtuMna the source of the n in p/^P? immediately 
discloses itself : like the modem Arabic, ordinary Hebrew 
discarded the final syllable -na; occasionally^, however. 



tional form; in Hebrew, on the other hand, this peculiarity fell to 
the share of the accusative as well. * In modem Arabic the oblique 
form of the plural (-♦«) has everywhere superseded the direct form 
(-wi),' Wright, § 347, rem. b : cf. Philippi, St. Con&tr.,^^, 143 ff. 
In classical Arabic the noun is- declined as follows : — 



N. 

G. D. 

A. 


Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


haiibun^i^Ts's) 
katibin 1 
kdtiban ) 


katibdni 
katibami 


katibihta, 
kdtibina. 



The coincidence of the Hebrew dual and plural with the oblique cases 
in Arabic is certainly remarkable, and cannot be purely accidental. 

^ Detailed and interesting particulars respecting its occurrence 
may be found in.Bottcher, § 930^ 
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the longer form makes its appearance as an archaism, 
which Arabic enables us to trace to its origin. With the 
subjunctive we are not here further concerned: but the 
two remaining moods have both left in Hebrew indelible 
marks of their presence, in a manner which declares that 
they must once have been more uniformly and extensively 
recognisable than is now the case : marks which it is the 
more important to observe, since, as the usage of the 
language shewsy they still retained a distinctive meaning. 
As regards the jussive, nothing need be added to what 
has been already said (pp. 49, 195, 224). With respect 
to the energetic, which, like the jussive, is used indiscrimi- 
nately with all the persons, a reference to the examples 
given below, p. 247, will shew that its use is by no means 
limited to the expression of a strongly-felt purpose or 
desire, but that it is employed much more widely, to 
convey, for instance, an emphatic command, or to add 
a general emphasis to the assertion of a future fact — 
it being a matter of indifference whether this fact is desired 
by the speaker or not : and the reader will not unnaturally 
wonder why, when its signification is so broad and com- 
prehensive in Arabic, any difficulty should be felt in 
conqeding a similar scope to the Hebrew cohortative. 
y A prioriy to be sure, the cohortative, so far as can be 
seen, might have been employed with the same range 
of meaning as the energetic : it is only actual examina- 
tion which, fixing narrower limits for the vast majority 
of passages in which it occurs, forbids us to exceed them 
for the two or three isolated occasions upon which its 
predominant sense seems out of place. 

Q6s. In many — ^perha|s most — of the cases iidiere Arabic makes 
use of the energetic, Hebrew would^ in factr avail itself of a totally 
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different construction, viz. the infinitive absolute prefixed to the verb 
— a construction which imparts similar emphasis to the sentiment 
expressed, and of which it is almost impossible not to be spon- 
taneously reminded, as one contemplates the Arabic energetic Not 
only do the two idioms agree in other respects, but, singularly 
enough, the infinitive absolute is frequently found after DM or « 3 (e.g. 
Ex. XV. 26. xix. 5. Lev. xiv. 48. Judg. xvi. 11. Jer. xxxviii. 17 al.), pre- 
cisely as the energetic occurs after III . Will it, then, be thought 
too bold to conjecture that the wider and more general functions 
which this form continued to exercise in Arabic, were in Hebrew 
superseded by the rise of a new idiom, of genuine native growth, 
which gradually absorbed all except one ? that in this way the ter- 
mination -an or -anna, from having been once capable of a more 
varied application, came ultimately to be definitely restricted to the 
single function with which we are so familiar? Both idioms sub- 
serving upon the whole the same objects, after the inf^ abs. had 
established itself in the language, they would speedily come into 
collision j it would be felt that the two were not needed together, 
and by a division of labour the language would gain in both definite- 
ness and force. A bold and original idiom would be at hand to 
give vigorous expression to an emphasized assertion, while, at the 
same time, a clear and unambiguous formula would be secured for 
the intimation of an intention or desire. 

184. The reader ought, however, to be aware that 
quite a different conception of the relationship subsisting 
between Hebrew and Arabic has both been advocated, 
and received the approbation of scholars. Thus, M. 
Renan writes — and his words are echoed by *T. J. 0/ 
in Smith's DicHonary of the Bible, *t. Shemiiic Latiguages 
and Writing, § 32 — 'I'h^breu ancien possMe en germe 
presque tons les proc^d^s, qui font la richesse de I'arabe,' 
and * le m^canisme du fuiur figuriy qiji oflfre en arabe 
tant de richesse et de vari^t6, et suppl^e presque % 
I'absence des modes, se retrouve \ T^tat rudimen- 
taire dans les futurs apocopes et paragogiques de 

R 
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I'h^breu*/ In support of these assertions, M. Renan 
appeals to Gesenius, Lekrgeddude, p. vii, where the remark 
occurs that * a number of forms and constructions, which 
in the rich Arabic grammar are developed and predomi- 
nant, present themselves in Hebrew only in weak and 
undeveloped beginnings, as, in particular, is the case 
with the "figured" future [i. e. the modal forms]/ Not 
only, however, does this remark seem irreconcilable 
with the facts adduced in § 181, but it is direcdy con- 
tradicted by another statement of Gesenius on the same 
page, where, comparing the popular with the literary 
Arabic, he observes that the former 'often approximates 
more closely to Hebrew, in that many forms existing 
in the written language have in the popular language 
dropped out of use ^ and, so to speak, perished, e. g. the 
numerous modifications of the future, many conjugations, 
forms of nouns, etc/ — language which certainly implies 
that they have likewise dropped out of use in Hebrew'. 
It need only be further added that, in accepting the latter 
view as better supported by the evidence, there are, of 
course, two errors to be guarded against: one, that of 
imagining Hebrew to be derived from Arabic ; the other. 



* Hisloire GMrale des Langues SSmitiques, pp. 424, 425 (ed. 1863). 
Cf. Bleek, Introd, to the Old Test,, § 34 ; Keil, Introd. to the Old Test,, 

§13. ^ ^ 

^ For some illastrations of this, see Wright, Arab, Gramm., pp. 55 f., 
J00-102, 194 f. ; Philippi, p. 145. 

' Compare his smaller Grammar (edited by Roediger), § i. 6 with 
the 0^5. ; * The Arabic retained longest the natural fulness and primi- 
tive purity of its sounds and forms' etc. § 90. i : * These endings 
remain only as crumbled remains of a fuller and more vital organic 
development/ 
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that of concluding every fhing exhibited by the classical 
Arabic to have originated in primitive Semitic times. 
The trae state of the case is rather this: Hebrew and 
Arabic, with the other Semitic languages, af e the collcUeral 
descendants of the old Semitic stock, of which Arabic is 
thought upon the whole to have preserved the greatest 
resemblance to the parent tongue : but this by no means 
excludes the possibility of Arabic itself, after its separation 
from the other languages, developing particular forms and 
constructions, which would,[of course, be peculiar to itself 
alone ^ 

* On p. 423 M. Renan writes, * L'arabe . . . n*est pas, comme 
I'ont cm plusieurs philologues, le Sanscrit des langues s^mitiques : 
ce Hire de langue primitive et parfaite appartient a Vhebreu* The last 
remark involves four direct propositions : i. that Sanskrit is a primi- 
tive language ; 2. that Sanskrit is a perfect language ; 3. that Hebrew 
is a primitive language ; 4. that Hebrew is a perfect language ; 
besides two others by implication, viz. 5. that a language can be at 
once primitive and perfect ; 6. that Hebrew occupies the same posi- 
tion in the Semitic family of languages which Sanskrit occupies 
in the Aryan family, and is accordingly calculated to explain and 
elucidate the former in the same manner that Sanskrit has explained 
and elucidated the latter. Each of these propositions appears to be 
in the highest degree debatable^ not to say definitely untrue. For 
instance, Hebrew is undoubtedly a language distinguished by the 
presence of rare merits, and displaying, at least within certain limits* 
a marked and unique expressiveness : but we ought surely to pause 
before venturing to ascribe to it without qualification such an extra* 
ordinary attribute as perfection, M. Renan does not indeed state in 
what he conceives perfection to consist, or what languages he would 
diaracterise as possessing it; but Hebrew, at any rate, in spite 
of its great beauties, has weaknesses which must preclude its being 
regarded as a perfect instrument of thought ; it does not grasp its 
ideas with sufficient firmness and precision, or exhibit them in their 
relations to one another with sufficient distinctness, and there is 

R 2 
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Obs, The opinion of Ewald, in spite of some expressions which seem 
to point in an opposite direction (as § 1 6, p. 19 ; § 6 6, p. 34), is not 
apparently, upon the whole, at variance with the one here advocated ; 
his language regarding the progressiveness and development visible 
in Arabic, when taken in conjunction with statements to be found 
elsewhere, alludes in all probability to such formations as those just 
referred to, which are admitted on all hands to be specially Arabic 
in origin. Thus on p. 35 we find it remarked that Hebrew, even at 
the earliest period, 1500 to 2000 B. 0., to which we can trace it, 
• must already have sunk from an earlier level of more living growth, 
and in many respects have lost much of its flexibility and richness, as 
can be demonstrated by the most unequivocal indications ; ' and he 
refers himself to §§ 162, 211, 216, 234, 345, to which may be added 
202 a, c, 203 a, where (cf. the Essay Gesch, Folge, pp. 13, 46, 49) at 
any rate the termination ^an is fully recognised as a primitive Semitic 
case-ending. Compare also Gram, Arab, § 7, * ut Arabum lingua 
ditissima et purissima multa ex antiquitate remote servaidt quae vel 
in hebraea minus integra sunt et perspicua, ita * etc. ; and the similar 
language in his criticism of Olshausen's Lehrbuch in the Gbti, Gel. 
Anzeigen, 186 1, p. 1803. It is on the question of the origin of the 
)- and 1^ (as in iDD«?o *nM!?o, bMi^n) that Ewald's divergence from 
the view entertained by Oishausen and Philippi is most pronounced : 
see ibid, pp. 1 809-181 1. 

I may conclude the first part of this appendix by quoting the 
words of Eberhard Schrader, who, after enumerating some pf the 
points which, in his opinion, establish incontestably the claims of 

a want of syntactical pliability which causes it to break down under 
the pressure of a long-continued or complicated train of reasoning. 
And to suppose that any language whatever can be at once primitive 
and perfect seems to me like imagining a child to have the maturity 
of a man : where ideas, and the relations between ideas, are few 
and simple, the language required to express them will be simple 
too : hand in hand with the growing strength and scope of thought 
will the mechanism of language increase in power and polish, and 
gradually adapt itself to express with neatness and ease the intricate 
combinations derivable from an ever widening and enlarging circle 
of ideas. 
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Arabic to be the most faithful representative of the original mother- 
tongue of the Semitic race^, sums up his general position as follows : — 
* Certainly each of the Semitic languages, Arabic included^ can dis- 
play a number of specialities which are wanting in the rest. As 
regards, however, those formations and general linguistic specialities 
which were the property of all these languages, Arabic, partly in 
their structural condition, partly in their fulness and in the freshness 
with which they live in the consciousness of the language, exhibits 
with marked preponderance the greater originality. Accordingly, in 
our opinion, hardly a doubt can exist that, in one way or other, the 
nearest resemblance to the original Semitic type is to be looked for 
in Arabic. What we should protest against is purely the one-sidedness 
with which people look for this type in Arabic as such, and, where 
possible, in Arabic as known to us from literary records : a one-sided- 
ness which involves the identification of Arabic in particular with 
Semitic in general. Rather, it cannot possibly be ignored that even 
Arabic, as we possess it, is already the result of a long and many- 
sided development. But we should be forcibly shutting our own 
eyes, were we to regard everything that Arabic has in excess of 
the other Semitic languages, as merely Arabic accretion ; we should 
do the same were we even merely, in point of originality, to 
place the particular configuration of Semitic displayed by Arabic 
on a lower, or in fact even upon an equal footing with Hebrew, 
Aramaic, or Assjnian. In conformity with the argument drawn out 
above, the state of the case is rather this, that, without detracting 
from the rich and exuberant expansion of a number of germs, which 
even as such are scarcely traceable in the other Semitic languages, 
Arabic in all essential points has preserved the original Semitic type 
with the greatest purity V 

\ — — — I 

^ A few of these points have been noticed in § 181 ; of the rest 
the following may be named in passing : — the distinction of only 
three vowels ; the vowel-ending and * nunation * in nouns ; the 3rd 
fem. pi. yaktubna (ak against nsinsn with the double mark of the 
fem.) ; an entire system of verb-modifications, and the uniform adop- 
tion of a change of vowel to denote the passive voice — both of which 
are but partially and incompletely carried out in Hebrew. 

' Ueber die Abstahtmung der Ckaldder und die Ursitze der Semiten, 
in the D M G Z. xxvii. 1873, p. 416. The reader may consult in 
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186. Turning now from structure to function, we may 
devote the limited space which is still at our disposal to a 
few illustrations of the more noticeable significations that 
are borne by the two tenses. 

§ 13. See Wright, ii. i «, and cf. Qor. iii. 75, 108. vi. 31. vii. 69. 

§ 14. Ewald, Gram, Arab. ii. p. 347 : * Usus perfect! de re fnturft 
in Korano latins patet, videturque mihi vestigia qnaedam hebraei 
perfecti cum 1 relative senrare.' The use alluded to is, I believe, 
entirely confined to those descriptions of the * Hour' of resurrection, 
or the future life, with which the Qor'an abounds ; and though at 
times the perfect appears in the neighbourhood of other perfects 
without waw (e.g. vi. 22-31. vii. 35-49), yet it is so much more fre- 
quently found surrounded by imperfects (in a future sense) as to make 
it difficult to avoid accepting Ewald's conclusion. The list given by 
Ewald by no means exhausts the instances which might be found : 
two or three examples will, however, be sufficient for our present 
purpose, xi. 11, 100 he (Phar*oh) will head his people oa the day of 
resurrection ^'ouvo^faAsim (as though Dimrri), and lead them down 
into the fire. xiv. 24-28 and they wiU come forth to God aU together, 
and he will say etc xxv. 27 and one day will the heavens be cleft and 
the angels be sent down descending, xliv. 54-56. 1. 19-30. Ixxviii. 19 f. 

§ 17. Qor. vii. 87. xL 35 *\jl» ^1 si vduerit, 45, 83 as for thy 
(Lot's) wife, on her shall light what wHl have lighted on them, 109 
abiding in it as long as the heavens and earth shall have lasted, except 

addition, on the same subject, Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung des St. 
Constr. (Weimar 1871), passim, especially pp. 124, 142- 151, with 
Noldeke's review of it in the Gott. Gel, Anzeigen, June 1871, p. 881. 
Noldeke gives it as his opinion that the presence of vowel-termina- 
tions in old Semitic, as germs of the Arabic cases, is very probable: 
he only demurs to the supposition that as yet they had definitely 
begun to fulfil the functions of the three cases* as such. Compare 
further Ewald's review of the same work in the Gottingen Nachrichtem, 
18 7 1, p. 295, and his Dissertation referred to above, p. 236, which, 
however, is principaUy occupied in examining the salient features 
which Ewald severaUy singles out as characteristic of the five stages 
through which he conceives the Semitic languages to have passed. 
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thy Lord shall havt willed otherwise, xlii. 43 cum videritU; after 
j^^ untilt vi. 31. vii. 35, 36 etc. 

§ 19. Cf. Qor. iii. 138, 159. vii. 149. x. 52. 

§ 27. Various instances of the inceptive force of the imperfect :— 

iii. 42 he only saith to a thing, Be, ^^y^Si and it is; so 52. xix. 36 

(cf. Ps. xxxiii. 9). vii. 98. xi. 40 /uJlui and he went on to build the 

ark. xviu. 40 JyftJ*. xx. 41. Iviii. 9; after 51 (-m), iii. 120 

^jJiS ^l then thou wentest on to say ; after Ji (-DW), iii. 22. xl. 69. 

Iviii. 9, cf. xi. 77. xxi. 12. Also vii. 114. xxvi. 44 and Moses cast 
down his rod, and bdiold it began devouring their inventions, xi. 44 
and IT began to move. 

iii. 39 when they were busy casting lots, 145, 147 when ye were 
coming up the height, xxi. 78 when they were giving judgment, xl. 10 
when ye were being called to the faith, and remained unbelievers. 

The inceptive force of the tense is also conspicuously displayed 
when it follows a verb in the past for the purpose of indicating the 
intention or object with which the action was performed ; as iii. 117. 
vi. 25 when they come to thee to dispute with thee. vii. 72. x. 3 then 
ascended his throne yudabbiru to rule all things, xlii. 9; cf. iii. 158. 
xxxiv. 43 al., and Wright, ii. § 8 rf. With la ibMk dv, cf. xix. 15 
yawma yamiUu («nio» DV)the day he would die on. 

§ 34. Wright, ii. S 8 *; Qor. vii. 84 and sit not in every road 
menacing and misleading (both indie), xi. 80. 

§§ 44-46. On the energetic, see Wright, ii. § 19. Unlike the 
Hebrew cohortative, it is used freely in all the persons : the nature 
of its intensifying influence will be dear from the examples : — Qor. 
iii. 75 surely ye shall believe in himl 194 la'ukaffiranna («1B3 
rfi^Stf) surely* I will forgive you your evil deeds I vi. 12 he will 
surely gather you together for the day of resurrection, 14 do not be 
of the ' associators* [i. e. the Christians] 1 xxxv. 80 do not be one of 
the ignorant 1 77 surely, if my Lord doth not guide me, surely / shall 
be of the people that err ! vii. 5 surely we will ask I 121 surely / wiltl 

^ The word rendered surely in these examples is J la, an emphatic 
particle often prefixed to the energetic, and also (like nn]7 ^3) some- 
times used to mark strongly the apodosis. 
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crucify you ! xxvi. 116 surely^ unless thou desist, surely thm skalt be 
one of them that are stoned I xxxiv. 5 by my Lord, surely it shall 
come upon you 1 

And after L*^ if at all, whether : vi. 67 and if Satan cause thee to 
forget («jiDton ;[^r, n^3 DMi), etc. xix. a6 («»«*in nhn d«). 

vii. 33, 199. X. 47 (cf. xL 77) whether we 2«/ /*«« see some of the 
things with which we threaten them, or (•!) take thee to ourselves, to 
us is their return, xliii. 40 f. 

§§ 122-129. The use of the Arabic <— 3/a, as illustrating the 
employment of 1 to introduce the apodosis or the predicate, was 
already appealed to by the mediaeval grammarians and commenta- 
tors : see e. g. my Mosheh ben Shesheth, pp. 16, 39, 80. Examples 
may readily be found : thus with i]7ii know then, Ps. iv. 4, compare 
Qor, iii. 14 O our Lord 1 we have indeed believed, so forgive us our 
sins I 44 I come to you with a sign from your Lord ; so fear God 
and obey me: behold God is my Lord and your Lord; therefore 
serve him ! 89 God is truthful ; follow, then, the doctrine of Abra- 
ham : and with the instances in §§ 123, 127, compare (a) iii. 49, 50 
as to those who believe, them (u-i) he will pay their reward, xxvi. 
75-77 what you used to worship . . . lo, they are my foes I 

(fi) vi. 72 in the day that he saith. Be, then it is ! xvi. 87 and when 
they shall have seen the punishment, then it will not be lightened off ' 
them. xxvi. 80. xliii. 50. 1. 39 in the night, then praise him I (in 
Hebrew, with of course the perfect, ^nrra^") nb'bai.) 

(7) iii. 1 18 (xiv. 14 f.) upon God, there («— 5) let the believer trust I 
X. 59 in the grace of God and in his mercy, why, in this, this let them 

rejoice I xvi. 53 ^jy^JtiS C5^>^ «> nie, me revere I xlii. 14; con- 
stantly after ^^ whoso, as iii. 70 whoever has been true to his 
engagement, and fears God, why (v— i), surely €rod loveth those that 
fear him, 76, 88. xlv. 14 whoever does right, falinafshihi (iXDDabi) 
"'tis for his own soul ; after whatever, xlii. 8, 34 ; in the apod, after if, 
xl. 22 if he be a liar, why upon himself will be his lie ; after whether . . . 
or ..., X. 47. xl. 77. 

The forms of hypotheticals and the circumstantial clause would 
also afford an interesting field for comparison : but for the present 
it will not perhaps be necessary to pursue the enquiry any further. 
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§ ai. The connection between the ideas of incipiency and reitera- 
tion is well illustrated by the use of the element -o-k- in Greek, which 
in words like yrjpaxrKcu, ijfi&CKO) (cf. senesco, pubesco, cresco, etc.), 
possesses an inchoative force, while in the Homeric and Ionic forms 
vaiiT6affK€f ttveffHe, i\6jaacK€, etc., it appears as an affix expressing 
iteration. ' The gradual realisation and the repetition of an action 
are regarded by language as nearly akin' (Curtius, Elucidations, 
p. 143) : hardly, however, so much because * both form the opposite 
to the sudden incidental action of the aorist,' as because what is on 
the way to take place is likely and liable to take place ; ttntffKt, then, 
meahing properly * he was on the point of saying,' very quickly 
becomes * he would or used to say.' 

In most of the verbs ending in -oico>, the original inchoative force 
is no longer traceable at all, in otliers it is only traceable after reflec- 
tion, e. g. in ytyvdfffKQ), fu/jorfjffKoj, Qvi^CKw, crepicKw : we thus have an 
interesting and clear example of a form being preserved by language, 
even when its meaning had become evanescent. Cf. Curtius, das 
Griech, Verbum, i. 269, 285. 

§ 43. A curious misreading of a paragraph in Gesenius, which 
has the effect of transferring to the perfect a sense belonging to the 
imperfect, may be seen in the Speaker's Commentary, iv. 623 b, 

§ 49 fi. Cf. Ps. xvii. 15, where it seems to be generally overlooked 
that nya^M (and with it of course nm«, as xcv. 6) does not express 
a certainty, but only an aspiration (may /). 

§ 62. In Lam. iii. 26 b*nn aiTO, unless we are prepared to render 
' [he is] good, so let a man hope,' I do not see what course is open 
except for b»nn to read ^m» '3 (cf. p. 91 note), Ewald, § 235 a, in 
translating it is good that a man should hope, seems (cf. Hupfeld on 
Ps. V. 12) to have confused two senses of the word that: y in b*nn 
can only mean ut or ita ut, whereas in his version, the clause intro- 
duced by that is equivalent to an accusative and infinitive (bonum est 
praestolari, Vulg.), which in Hebrew (see v. 27 and § 39 7) would 
have been b»n' '3. In Hab. ii. 13 we may either with Del. suppose 
that 1 marks the predicate (in which case 13^ an will of course be no 
longer volunt. but freq.), or, as this constr. is harsh and scarcely 
borne out by the parallels adduced, supply the object to rrsn from 
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what precedes, * Lo [it is] from Yahweh (sc. the conduct described 
in v. 1 2), in order that * etc Cf. Gen. xvi. 14. i Sam. ix. la lo [he is] 
before thee, i Kings ii. 29. xxi. 18 lo [he is] in the vineyard. 

§ 70. An exhaustive survey of the passages in which this -ah 
occurs may be found in Stickel^ das Buck Hiob, p. 151, who, assigning 
both to -ah as marking the cohortative, and to -ah as appended to 
the first person after 1 a common origin and the same inten^ve 
force, supposes that in the former case this is exerted in giving 
prominence to the feelings internally actuating the speaker, while in 
the latter case it operates by laying stress upon the results externally 
produced. He is thus often able to imitate the effect of it in German 
by the use of hin, as nobnai * und wir traumten hin ;' so in English 
n: w«i 'nnaw might be very fairly represented by * I lay down, and 
slept away J* — hin is, however, capable of a wider application than our 
away. Compare Delitzsch on Ps. iii. 6 and Gen. xxxii. 6, where -ah 
is spoken of as a termination welches . , , die Lehendigheit des Verbal' 
hegriffs steigert, 

S 82. On Josh. ix. 21 VHM Mr. Espin writes, 'Render "they 
shall be." There is a sudden transition from the direct to the 
oblique style of speech.' What this latter remark may mean is not 
at all clear : the proposed rendering is quite inadmissible, involving, 
as it does, a use of •! which, rare even in the prophets, is unheard 
of in simple prose narrative, and indeed in the language of ordinary 
life, would be ridiculously out of place. vrrM is evidently to be 
taken in its usual sense, viz. and they beeame^ — the result of the whole 
transaction being first stated summarily in v. a i 6, and the details, 
with an account of the part taken in it by Joshua, being added after- 
wards, w. a 2-2 7, accordmg to § 76 Obs. *They shall be* must have 
been vm ; see Gen. i. 14: in form the verse resembles Gen.xi. 3. 

§ 104. Add Prov. vi. aa, and perh. ix. i a. Job ix. 30 : cf. § 133 i /3. 

P. 148 Obs, With Josh. vi. 10 cf. Esth. iv. 11 n>ni. ' 

§ 119 S. Gen. xl. 14 ^3 is wrongly rendered 'but:' we might 
rather have expected nny 1 or i« (cf. xxiii. 13). How Del. can render 
iHogest du , , ,, and say that the pf. 'i * has the sense of a modal fut, 
£w. § 356 b* I do not understand : such a meaning is unheard of as 
attaching to the bare pf , nor do the references in Ew. at all substan- 
tiate it. Knobel here assigns to 'l a sense that could only be borne 
by nDin. 
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Sf . 6d. 

Homeros: Odyssea, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 1855. 8yo» 

cloth, 5f. 6d. 

Flato: The Apology, with a revised Text and English 

Notes, and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1867. Svo. 
cloth, 8s. 6d 

Plato : Fhilebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, 

by Edward Poste, M.A. zS6o. Svo. cloth, js. 6d. 

Flato : Sophistes and Folitious, with a revised Text and 

English Notes, by L. Campbel^ M.A. z866. Svo. cloth, tSs. 

Flato : Theaetetos, with a revised Text and English Notes, 

by L. Campbell, M.A. i86z. Svo. cloth, ^r. 

Flato : The Dialogues, translated into English, with Ana- 
lyses and Introductions. By B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, and 
Regius Professor of Greek. 4 vols. Z87Z. Svo. cloth, 3A 6s. 
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THE HOIiT 8CBIFTUBES. 
The Holy Bible in the Earliest English Versions, made from 

the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers : edited by the Rev. J. 
Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vols. 1850. royal 4to. cicth, 3/. 3^. 

The Holy Bible : an exact reprint, page for page, of the 

Authorized Version published in the year i6iz. Demy 4to. haiybouttd, il. is, 

Vetus Testamentuxn Graece secundum exemplar Vaticanum 

Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas Codicis Alexandnni. Tomi III. 1848. 
z8mo. cMh, 14X. 

Kovum Testamentuxn G-raeoe. Edidit Carolus Lloyd, 

S.T.P.R., necnon Episcopus Ozoniensis. 1869. i8mo. cMM, y. 

The same on writing paper, small 4to. ciotbt los. 6d. 
XTovmn Testamentiun Graece juxta Elxemplar Millianum. 

z868. z8mo. cMk, as. 6d. 

The same on writing paper, small 4to. cloib, 6s, 6d, 
IDvangelia Saora Graece. 1870. fcap. 8vo. iimp, is. 6d. 

ECCIiESIASTICAIi HISTOBT, ftc. 
Baedae Historia Eodesiastioa. Edited, with English 

Notes, by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1869. crown 8vo, c/oth, 10s. 6<L 

Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 

Wortcs. 10 vols. 1855. 8vo. cMh. Price reduced/rom 5/. jr. to 3/. 3*-. 

Ensebius' Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text 

of Burton. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth^ 8j. td. 

The Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians. With 

an Account of his Life. By William Bright, D.D., Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, Oxford. Crown 8va cloth, 9s. 

Fatrum Apostolicorum, S. dementis Romani, S. Ignatii, 

>ersunt Edidi 
to. cloth, i/. IS, 



S. Polycarpi, quae supersunt Edidit GuiL Jacobson, S.T.P.R. Tomi.IL 
FoMrlh EaMon, iB6j. 



ENGIiISH THEOIiOGT. 
Butler's Works, with an Index to the Analogy, a vols. 

X849. 8vo. cloth, xis. 

Greswell's Harmonia Evangelica. Fifib Edition, 1856. 

8vo. cloth, 9s, 6d. 

Hooker's Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by 

John Keble, M.A. Fifth Editiottt 3 vols. 1865. 8vo. cloth, z/. us. 6d. 

Hooker's Works ; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 

a vols. 1865. 8va cloth, iis. 

Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected 

by E. Burton, D.D. Ftyth Edttion, 1864. 8vo. clcth, 10s. 6d. 

Wjiterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 

a Preface by the present Bishop of London. z868. crown 8va cloth, 6s. 6A 
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ENGIiISH HISTOBT. 
Clarendon's (£dw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

CivQ Wars in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton. 7 vols. T849. medium 8va cloth, s/. zo.r. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

Civil Wars in England. 7 vols. 1839. zSmo. cloth, zL is. 

Freeman's (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of 

England : its Causes and Results. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. New Edition, -with 
Index, i/. z6x. 

VoL III. The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. 1869. 8vo. cloth, xL is. 
Vol. IV. The Reign of William. Z87Z. 8vo. cloth, iL is. 

Bogers*s History of Agriculture and Prices in England, aj>. 

Z259— Z400. 3 vols. z866. 8va cloth, aL as. 

MATHEMATICS, FHTSICAIi SCIENCE, fto. 
An Aooount of Vesuvius, by John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., 

Professor of Geology, Oxford. Z869. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew 

Price, M. A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

VoL I. Olfferential Calculus. Second EdOion, Z858. 8vo. cloth, X4s. 60. 

VoL II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations. 
Second Edition, z86^ 8vo. cloth, ifis. 

VoL III. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material Particle. 
Second EdOion, z868. 8vo. cloth, z&r. 

Vol IV. Dvnamics of Material Systems ; together with a Chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W.F.Donkin,M.A.,F.R.S. Z863. 8vo. cloth,i6s. 



MIBCEIiIiAIQ'EOUS. 

A Course of Iiectures on Art, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By John Ruskin, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art. 1870. 
8vo. cloth, fix. 

A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel Angelo 

and Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. Robinson, F.S. A. 
z87a Crown 8vo. cloth, ^s. 

Bacon's Novum Organum, edited, with Englisih Notes, by 

G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Z855. 8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 

Bacon's Novum Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchin, 

M. A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 

Smith's "Wealth of Ifations. A new Edition, with Notes, 

by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, aij. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Col- 
lies of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 
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The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the Claroitlon ^Pre«» StrUa, have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 

ITutst to which prices are atteiched are already published; the others are in ^ 

prepctrcUion, 

I. GBEEK AND IiATIlir CLASSICS, fto. 
An Elementary Latin Qrammor. By John B. Allen, M A., 

fonnerly Scholar of New College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 

A First Latin Header. By T. J. Nunns, MA. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. cloth, 

A Greek Primer, in English, for the use of beginners. By 

the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Fourth 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clothe is. td. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, 

meaning, and quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with' 
reference to tne passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. clothe los. 6d. 

The Elements of Greek Aooentuation (for Schools) : 

abridged from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, at. 6d. 

The Orations of Demosthenes and Aesohines on the 

Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and 
W. H. Sbncox, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, las. 

Aristotle's Folitios. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow 

of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Arrian. Seleotlons (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. 

Phillpotts, B.C.L., Assistant Master in Rugby School. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry ; being a 

Collection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Ext. fcap. 8va cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose ; being a Collection of 




cloth, 4s. 6d. 

H6mer. Iliad. By D. B. Monro, MA., Fellow and Tutor 

of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Also a smaller edition for Schools. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 

Meny, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Third Edition, 
Ext. reap. 8to. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. By W. W. Merry, M.A., 

Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford ; and the late James Riddell, 
M. A. , Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By Robinson Ellis, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity CoUqire. Oxford. 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 

M. A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and J. Purves, M.A., FeUow and Lecturer 

4 of Balliol College, Oxford 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 

and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M . A., Professor of Greek, St Andrews, 
formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

VoL L Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8to. cMh, x^r. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. For the use of 

Students in the University of Oxford. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. 
cMh, 4s. 6d. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 

Lewis Campbell. M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, and Evelyn Abbott. 
M. A. . of BaUiol CoUege. Oxford. 

Oedipus Tyrannus. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh, is. ^d. 

Oedipus Coloneus. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh, is. 90. yust Publishtd. 

Antigone. In the Press. 

The others to follow at intervals of six months. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by 

the Ven. Archdeacon Basil Jones. Extra fcap. 8va doth, xs, 6d, 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Snow, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Eton College. Second Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, ^r. 6d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By J. S. Fhillpotts, B.C.L., Assistant Master in Rugby SchooL 

Part L Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3X. 6d, 
Part II. By the same Editor. Preparing: 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). Part -I. The 

Gallic War, with Notes and Maps, &c By Charles E. Moberly, M. A., Assistant 
Master in Rugby School ; formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Ext. 
fcap. 8vo. cloM, 4s. 6d. 

Part II. The Civil War. Book I. By the same Editor. 

Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as, 

Cicero's Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, 

M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, xof. 6d. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, 

Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow ^nd Lecturer of 
Brasenose Collie, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, zSx. 

Cicero. Select Letters (Text). By the same Editor. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. yust Published, 

Cicero. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A., FeUow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. E^tra fcap. 8vo. cloth, y 
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Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introdaction and Notes. By 

W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Ext fcap. 8vo. cMht y. 6d. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. S. Wilkins, M. A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. 

With Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, A&sistant 
Master at Halleybury College. In three Parts. TAird Edition. Ext fcap. 
8va cloth, 4x. 6d. 

Each Part separately, in limp cloth, is. 6(1. 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams : Beauties of Nature. 
Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. 

Cornelius JSlej?oa. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A., 

Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Horace. With Introductions and Notes. By Edward C. 

Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 

Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Demy 8to. cloth, izr. 
yust Published. 

Also a small edition for Schooh. 

Iiivy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Fellow of Christ's 

College, and Regius Professor of Modem History, Cambridge. Book L Demy 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

Iiivy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 

By H. Lee Warner, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. In Parts, 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 
Part IL Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M. A., Professor of Humanity, Glasgow. Second 
Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, sx. 6d. 
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The Satires. With a Translation and Com- 

Bv John Conington, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
or Oxford. Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A. 8to. cloth, 7s.6d. 

Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). "With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
E. R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, y. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Illustrations. By John Wordsworth, M.A., Brasenose 
College, Oxford. In the Press. 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 

Pinder, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Demy 8va cloth, 
ly. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of 

Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Third Edition. Bxt. fcdip. Bvo. cloth, as. 6d. 
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II. MEWTAIi AND MOBAIi PHIIiOSOPHY. 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A., FeUow 



aind Tutor of Lincoln Collie. Oxford. 
Examples. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh, jx. 6rf. 



F0h EdUion^ with a Collection of 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Second Edition. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. . 

A Manual of PoUtical Economy, for the use of Schools. 

By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M. A., formerly Professor of PoUtical Economy, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Principles of Morals. By J. M. Wilson, B.D., and T. 

Fowler, M.A. Preparing-' 

III. MATHEMATICS, Ac. 

Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 
ductory to 'The Scholar's Arithmetic.') By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge Crown 8vo. cMh, 6d. 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy. 

By the same Author. Crown 8vo. ctoth, zs. 

The Scholar's Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 

8vo. ctoth, 4J-. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Accountant to the 

Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, & Co.). 
Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. /«»»> ctoth, is. 6d. 

A Course of Lectures on Pure Qeometry. By Henry. J. 

Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus Christi CoUege, and Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P. G. 

Tait, M. A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. ctoth, 14s. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. ctoth, js. 6d. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By T. Clerk 

Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the University 
of Cambridge, a vols. Demy 8vo. ctoth, it. us. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the 

same Author. Preparing. 

A Series qf Elementary Works is being arrar^[td, and viU shortly 6e 

announced. 

IV. HISTOBY. 
A Constitutional History of England. By W. Stubbs, 

M.A.. Regius Professor of Modem History, Oxford. Vol I. Crown 6vo. 
cloth, las. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 

Constitutional History from the Earliest Times to the reign of Edward I. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ex. 6d. 
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Genealogical Tables illuBtrative of Modem History. 

By H. B. G«orge, M.A., Fellow of New College. Small 4to. cloth, zas. 

A Histoxy of France, down to the year 1453. "With 

numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor 
of Christ Church. Crown 8vo. cloth, los, 6d. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinsun, 

M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter College. 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. cMk, 14X. 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the 

close of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, Oxford. 

A History of Germany, from the Reformation. By Adol- 

Ehus W. Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
[istory, Owens College, Manchester. 

A History of British India. By S. T. Owen, M.A., Reader 

in History, Christ Church, and Teacher of Indian Law and History in the 
University of Oxford. 

A History of Greece. By £. A. Freeman, MA., formerly 

Fellow of Trinity Collie, Oxford. 

V. LAW. 
Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles 

of General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Gail Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor ; 

or. Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By Edward Poste, M. A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
8va cloth, x6s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 

Institutes of Gains. By Thomas Erskine Holland, RC.L., Vinerian Reader in 
Law, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8va cloth, $s. 

The Slements of Jurisprudence. - By the same Editor. 
Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. £. 

Holland, B.C.L., formerly Fellow of Exeter Collate, Oxford, and C. L. Shad* 
well, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Parts. 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. stwed^ as. 6^. 
Part II. Family Law. 8vo. sewed^ is. 

Authorities Illustrative of the History of the English 

Law of Real Property. By Kenelm E. Digby, M. A., formeriy Fellow of 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. In the Press. 

VI: PHYSICAL SOIBNCB. 

ITatural Philosophy. In four volumes. By Sir W, Thom- 
son, ll.o., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Glasgow; and 
P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh; formerly Fel- 
lows of St Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol. L 8vo. cloth, xt. ^. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By the same Authors. 

Part L 8vo. ct<4h, gs. ^ 
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Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for the General 

Reader, and also for practical Observatory work. With 994 illustrations and 
numerous tables. By G. F. Chambers, F.R. A.S., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8to. 
856 pp., cMhf zA zx. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. 

Doc, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University CoU^e, London. A new 
Edition, with Solutions. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 
grams. Bv Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S.. Professor of Physics, Owens 
Colleg^e, Manchester. Second Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. RoUeston, M.D., F.R.S., 

Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Descriptions and 
Drawings of Dissections. Demy 8vo. cloth, x6s. 

Bxeroises in Fraotioal Chemistry. By A. G. Vernon 

Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee's Reader 
in Chemistry ; and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Series I. Qtialitative Exercises. Second Edition, Crown 8va doth, js. 6d, 

Series IL Quantitative Exercises. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. 

By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8va doth, il. ix. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., 

Professor of Minerali^fy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum. 

Mineralogy. By the same Author. 

Physiological Physics. By G. Griffith, M.A., Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, Assistant Secretary to the British Association, and Natural 
Science Master at Harrow SchooL 



VII. BNOIiISH IiANGUAGB AIXJ) IiITEBATUBB. 
A First Beading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edited by Anne J. Clough. Ext fcap. Svo. stiff covers, 4/d, 

Oxford Beading Book, Part I. For Little Children. 

Ext fcap. Svo. stiff covers, 6d. 

Oxford Beading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 

Ext fcap. Svo. stiff cavers, 6d» 

On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thring, M.A., 

Head Master of Uppingham SchooL Ext fcap. 8va cloth, 4f. 6d, 

Grammatical Analysis, designed to serve as an Exercise 

and Composition Book in the English Language. By R Thring, M.A., Head 
Master or Uppingham SchooL Ext fcap. Svo. cloth, y. 6d. 

An Snglish Grammar and Beading Book, for Lower 

Forms in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master of 
Sherborne SchooL Ext fcap. Svo. cloth, y. 6d. 
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Speoimens of Slarly EngUsh. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By K. Morris, UUD. 
and W. W. Skeat, MA. 
Part I. In tht J*ress. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester toGowcr (A.n. saiBto A.D. 1393^ Ext 
fcap. 8vo. cioth, js. 6ti. 

Speoimens of Engliah Idteratnre, from the ' Ploughmans 

Crede' to the *Shepheardes Calender' (A.D. 1394 toA.D. 1579). With Intro- 
ductioD, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M. A. Ext fcap. 8va 

The Viaioii of 'William oonoeming Piers the Plowman, 

bv William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Chrisrs Collegre, Cambridge. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth^ 4f. 6d, 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale ; Sir Thopas ; The 

Monkes Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale. &c Edited by W. W. 
Skeat, M. A., Editor of Piers the Ilowman, &c.. &c. Nearly ready. 

MUton. The Areopagitioa. With Notes. By J. W. Hales, 

M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 

The Philolog:7 of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, 

M. A., formeriy Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Second Ed&ion. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMut, js. 6d, 

Typical Selections from the best English Authors from the 

Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, (to serve as a higher Reading Book,) with 
Introductory Notices and Notes, beuig a Contribution towards a History of 
Er^ish Literature. Ext fcap. 8vo. clotA, 4f. 6d. 

See also XII, below for other English Classiet, 

Vm. FBSNCH IiANGUAOE AND IiITEBATUBE. 
Brachet's Historical Grammar of the French Language. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin,M. A. Second Edition. Ext. {cap. 8vo. clotJt, y. 6d. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 

a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8vo. eloth, xos. 6d. 

Gomeille's Cinna, and Molidre's Les Femmes Savantes. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Ext fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as, 6d. 

Bacine's Andromaque, and Gomeille's Le Menteur. With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
at. 6d. 

Molidre's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Bacine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of Moliire. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
2S.6d. 



Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de S^vign^ 

and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls' Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre; 

Ounka by MADAME DB DURAS: La Dot de Suzette by FiBVBB ; Les Ju- 
meaux de THfttel Qorneille, by EOMOND ABOUT ; Mdsaventures d'un £colier, 
t^ RODOLPHB TOPFFBR. By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 
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IX aEBMAN LAWOITAaB AWD XpITEBATUBB. 
Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. By C. A. 

Buchheim. Phil. Doc., Professor in King's CoUege, London ; sometime Exa- 
miner to the University of London. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ys. 

Schmep*s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an histo- 

rical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. By 
the same Editor. Ext, fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Iiessing's Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. By the same Editor. 
Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

X. ABT, &o. 
A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 

M. A. , formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With coloured 
Illustrations, PhotographSt and a chapter on Perspective by A. Macdonald. 
Svo. half morocco, iZs. 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 

Bart., M. A., Mas. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 410. 
cMh, tos. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of CherubinL By the same Author. 4to. cloth, t6s. 

A Treatise on Form in Music, and General Compo- 
sition. By the same Author. Prc^rt'n^: 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., 

and R. F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus. Crown Svo. cloth, ar. 6</. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 

Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6d. 



XI. MISCBIiIiANEOUS. 
Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 

and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill,'B.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury College. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4x. 6tt. ^ust Published. 

A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 

S. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth^ 6s. 6d. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment. By C. k. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, y. 6d. 

The Modem Greek Iiangruage in its relation to Ancient 

Greek. By E. M. Geldart, B.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College. Oxford. 
Extr. fcap. Svo. cloth, 4^. 6t/. 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Prac- 

ticaL By Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, J*. 6cL 
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XII. A SEBIES OF BNOIiISH CIiASSICS. 

Designed to meet the twants of Students in English Lite^ 
rature: under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. 
Brewer, M.A., of Queen^s Collegey Oxford^ and Professor 
of English Literature at King*s College ^ London* 

There are two dangers to which the student of English Lite- 
rature is exposed at the outset of his task ; — his reading is apt to 
be too narrow or too diffuse. 

Out of the vast number of authors set before him in books 
professing to deal with this subject he knows not which to select : 
he thinks he must read a little of all ; he soon abandons so hope- 
less an attempt ; he ends by contenting himself with second-hand 
information ; and professing to study English Literature, he fails 
to master a single English author. On the other hand, by con- 
fining his attention to one or two writers, or to one special period 
of English Literature, the student narrows his view of it ; he fails 
to grasp the subject as a whole ; and in so doing misses one of 
the chief objects of his study. 

How may these errors be avoided ? How may minute reading 
be combined with comprehensiveness of view ? 

In the hope of furnishing an answer to these questions the 
Delegates of the Press, acting upon the advice and experience of 
Professor Brewer, have determined to issue a series of small 
volumes, which shall embrace, in a convenient form and at a 
low price, the general extent of English Literature, as repre- 
sented in its masterpieces at successive epochs. It is thought 
that the student, by confining himself, in the first instance, to 
those authors who are most worthy of his attention, will be 
saved from the dangers of hasty and indiscriminate reading. By 
adopting the course thus marked out for him, he will become 
familiar with the productions of the greatest minds in English 
Literature ; and should he never be able to pursue the subject 
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beyond the limits here prescribed, he will have laid the founda- 
tion of accurate habits of thought and judgment, which cannot 
fail of being serviceable to him hereafter. 

The authors and works selected are such as will best serve to 
illustrate English Literature in its historical aspect. As ' the eye 
of history/ without which history cannot be understood, the 
literature of a nation is the clearest and most intelligible record 
of its life. Its thoughts and its emotions, its graver and its less 
serious fnodesy its progress, or its degeneracy, are told by its best 
authors in their best words. This view of the subject will sug- 
gest the safest rules for the study of it. 

With one exception all writers before the Reformation are 
excluded from the Series. However great may be the value of 
literature before that epoch, it is not completely national. For 
it had no common organ of language; it addressed itself to 
special classes ; it dealt mainly with special subjects. Again ; of 
writers who flourished after the Reformation, who were popular 
in their day, and reflected the manners and sentiments of their 
s^.ge, the larger part by far must be excluded from our list. 
Common sense tells us that if young persons, who have bat a 
limited time at their disposal, read Marlowe or Greene, Burton, 
Hakewill or Du Bartas, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton Will be 
comparatively neglected. 

Keeping, then, to the best authors in each epoch — and here 
popular estimation is a safe guide — the student will find the fol- 
lowing list of writers amply sufl[icient for his purpose : Chaucer, 
Spenseri Hooker, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Bunyan, 
Pope, Johnson, Burke, and Cowper. In other words, Chaucer is 
the exponent of the Middle Ages in England ; Spenser of the 
Reformation an^ the Tudors; Hooker of the latter years of 
Elizabeth ; Shakespeare and Bacon of the transition from Tudor 
to Stuart ; Milton of Charles I aild the Coounonwealth ; Dryden 
and Bunyan of the Restoration ; Pope of Anne and the House 
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of Hanover; Johnson, Burke, and Cowper of the reign of 
George III to the close of the last century. 

The list could be easily enlarged; the names of Jeremy 
Taylor, Clarendon, Hobbes, Locke, Swift, Addison, Goldsmith, 
and otheft are omitted. But in so wide a field, the difficulty is 
to keep the series from becoming unwieldy, without diminishing 
its comprehensiveness. Hereafter, should the plan prove to be 
useful, some of the masterpieces of the authors just mentioned 
may be added to the list. 

The task of selection is not yet finished. For purposes of 
education, it would neither be possible, nor, if possible, desirable, 
to place in the hands of students the whole of the works of the 
authors we have chosen. We must set before them only the 
masterpieces of literature, and their studies must be directed, not 
only to the greatest minds, but to their choicest productions. 
These are to be read again and again, separately and in combina- 
tion. Their ]^rport, form, language, bearing on the times, must 
be minutely studied, till the student begins to recognise the full 
value of each work both in itself and in its relations to those that 
go before and those that follow it. 

It is especially hoped that this Series may prove useful to 
Ladies' Schools and Middle Class Schools ; in which English 
Literature must always be a leading subject of instruction. 

A General Introduotion to the Series. By Professor 

Brewer, M.A. 

X, Chauoer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ; The 

Knightes Tale : The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris Editor for 
9 the Early English Text Society. &c., &c Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as. 6d. 

1, Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed 

chiefly for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. w. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 

Book I. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 
Book II. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M. A., Dean of St. Paul's, formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Extra fcap. 8va cloth, as. 
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4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. £xtra fcap. 8vo. st\ff'cover*, 

I. The Merchant of Venice, zx. 
II. Richard the Second, xs. 6d. 
III. Macbeth, xx. &/. 
IV. Hamlet ar. * 

V. The Tempest. By W. Aldis Wright, M. A. is.6d. yust Pitblisked. 

5. Baoon. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis 

Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4J-. (td. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A., and 

Associate of King's College, London, a vols. Second Edition, Ext fcap. 8to.- 
cl<>th, 6s. 6d, 

Sold separately, VoL I. 4x., VoL IL y. 

7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell; 

Astraea Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; Religio Laici ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Extra fcap. ^o. cloth, 31. 6d, 

8. Bunyan. Grace Abounding; The Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by E. Venables, M. A., Canon of Lincoln. 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B. D. , Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
I. Essay on Man. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. 6d. 
II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s, 

10. Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. Edited 

by C. H. O. Daniel, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 

11. Burke. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the Two 

Speeches on America ; Reflections on the French Revolution. By E. J. Payne, 
E^A.. Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. I. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotA, 
4X. 6d. 

VoL II. /« t/ie Press. 

12. Cowper. The Task, with Tirocinium, and some of the 

Minor Poems. Vol. II. Edited by H. T. Griffith, B.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Ext fcap. Svo. cloth, y. 

VoL I. In the Press. 

Published for the ITniversity by 
MACMIIiIiAN AND CO., LONDON. * 

The Delegates of the Press inviu suggestions and adviet 
from all persons interested in education; and will be tbanltful 
for hints, tke., addressed to either the Rev. Q. W. Kitchin, 
St, Giles's Road East^ Oxford, or the Secretary to the 
Deleoates, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 



